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The unprecedented success of Harkness's Latin Grammar , and the consequent 
famnmnA for a New Series of Elementary Latin Text-Book* baaad upon that 
work, early induced the Publishers to issue such a series. Accordingly, one 
year since, a Latin Reader by the same author, intended as a companion to the 
Grammar, was published, and went into Immediate and general use. We now 
hare the pleasure of announcing the Introductory Latin Book as also ready. 
This volume, as the name implies, is introductory to the entire series. It la 
■ Intended not only to supply the place of the author's First Latin Book, publish-. 
ed fifteen years since on the basis of Dr. Arnold's works, but also to be placed 
In the hands of every beginner in Latin. It aims to furnish the pupil the very 
knowledge which he especially needs to enable him to start aright in his course. 
The great objection to most First Latin Books, that they fill the memory of the 
learner with rules and statements which must, as far as possible, be unlearned 
as soon as he passes to his Grammar, is entirely obviated In this work ; as all 
the grammatical portions of it are introduced in the exact form and language 
of the authors Grammar, to which it is introductory. We ask the attention 
St Classical Instructors to this volume, confident that they will find in it the 
aid which they have long needed in the work of the class-room. 

The several works in the Series of Latin Text-Books now announced, will be 
carefully adapted to each other, and will be made to develop one uniform 
system of instruction. Of the method adopted in these works we deem it un- 
necessary to speak. Its excellence, as illustrated in the Grammar and Reader, 
Is already abundantly attested by the unanimous ve-dlct of OUssioal In- 
structors. 

The Series contemplates the following works: 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. 

This is intended to furnish the pupil his first lessons In Latin. 

2. A Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. 

These three works are intended to be commenced in concert. The first will 
accompany the student throughout his whole course of Latin study ; the second 
Is introductory to Latin authors ; while the third will furnish a progressive series 
of exercises in writing Latin, so prepared as to run parallel with the usual 
course of reading In that language. Until this last work is published, the 
author's Second Latin Book will furnish Exercises in Latin Composition. 

8. Editions of Latin authors with copious references to Harkness's Latin 
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PEEFAOE. 



The work now offered to the public had its origin in a desire 
to promote the cause of Classical study. It has long been the 
opinion, of the author, in common with numerous classical teachers, 
that the subject of Latin Grammar, often regarded as dry and dif- 
ficult, may be presented to the learner in a form at once simple, 
attractive, and philosophical. It is the aim of this manual to aid 
the instructor in the attainment of this most desirable end. 

That the present is a favorable time for the production of a 
Latin Grammar scarcely admits of a doubt. Never before were 
there such facilities for the work. The last quarter of a century 
has formed an epoch in the study of language and in the methods 
of instruction. During this period some of the most gifted minds 
of Germany have been gathering the choicest treasures in the field 
of philology, while others haye been equally successful in devising 
improved methods of instruction. In our own country too, the 
more enterprising teachers have caught the spirit of improvement, 
and are calling loudly for a better method than has hitherto pre- 
vailed in classical study. 

The present work has been prepared in view of these facts. 
To explain its general plan, the author begs leave to specify the 
following points. ' 

1. This volume is designed to present a systematic arrangement 
of the great facts and laws of the Latin language; to exhibit not 
only grammatical forms and constructions, but also those vital 
principles which underlie, control, and explain them. 
w 2. Designed at once as a text-book for the class-rooro, and a 
book of reference in study, it aims to introduce the beginner easi- 
ly and pleasantly to the first principles of the language, and yet to 
make adequate provision for the wants of the more advanced 
student. Accordingly it presents in large type a general survey 
of the whole subject in a brief and concise statement of facts and 
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laws, while parallel with this, in smaller type, it furnishes a fuller 
discussion of irregularities and exceptions for later study and for 
referenoe. 

3. By brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology and 
compactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, the author 
has endeavored to compress within the limits of a convenient 
manual an amount of carefully selected, grammatical facts, which 
would otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

4. He has, moreover, endeavored to present the whole subject 
in the light of modern scholarship. Without encumbering his 
pages with any unnecessary discussions, he has aimed to enrich 
them with the practical results of the reoent labors in the field of 
philology. 

5. In the regular paradigms, both of declension and of conjuga- 
tion, the stems and endings have been distinguished by a difference 
of type, thus keeping constantly before the pupil the significance of 
the two essential elements which enter into the composition of 
inflected forms. 

6. Syntax has received in every part special attention. An at- 
tempt has been made to exhibit, as clearly as possible, that beauti- 
ful system of laws, which the genius of the language — that highest 
of all grammatical authority — has created for itself. The leading 
principles of construction have been put in the form of definite 
rules, and illustrated by carefully selected examples. To secure 
convenience of referenoe and to give completeness and vividness 
to the general outline, these rules, after being separately discussed, 
are presented in a body at the close of the Syntax. 

7. The subdivisions in each discnssion are developed, as far as 
practicable, from the leading idea which underlies the whole sub- 
ject. Thus in the treatment of cases, moods, and tenses, various 
uses, comparatively distinct in themselves, are found to centre 
around some leading idea or thought, thus imparting to the sub- 
ject both unity an^ simplicity. 

8. Topios which require extended illustration are first present- 
ed in their completeness in general outline, before the separate 
points are discussed in detail. Thus a single page often foreshad- 
ows all the leading features of an extended discussion, imparting a 
completeness and vividness to the impression of the learner, im- 
possible under any other treatment. 

9. Special care has been taken to explain and illustrate with 
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the requisite fulness all difficult and intricate subjects. The Sub- 
junctive Mood — that severest trial of the teacher's patience— has 
been presented, it is hoped, in a form at once simple and compre- 
hensive. The different uses have not only been carefully classified, 
but also distinguished by characteristic and appropriate terms, 
convenient for the class-room. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 
mentary manual in the study of Latin, it is in contemplation to 
publish a smaller Grammar on precisely the same plan as the pres- 
ent work, and with the same mode of treatment. This will be 
especially adapted to the wants of those who do not contemplate 
a collegiate course of study. 

A Latin Eeader, prepared with special reference to this work 
and intended as a companion to it, will be published at an early day. 

In conclusion the author cheerfully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to other scholars, who have labored in the same field. The 
classification of verbs is founded in part on that of Grotefend and 
Kriiger, a mode of treatment generally adopted in the recent Ger- 
man works on the subject, and well exhibited by Allen in his 
Analysis of Latin Verbs. 

In Prosody much aid has been derived from the excellent 
works of Eamsay and Habenicht. 

On the general subjects of Etymology and Syntax, his indebted- 
ness is less direct, though perhaps no less real. His views of phi- 
lology have been formed in a great measure under the moulding 
influence of the great German masters; and perhaps few Latin 
Grammars of any repute have appeared within the last half cen- 
tury, either in this country, England, or Germany, from which he 
has not received valuable suggestions. In the actual' work of 
preparation, however, he has carried out his own plan, and pre- 
sented his own modes of treatment, but he has aimed to avoid all 
untried novelties and to admit only that which is sustained by the 
highest authority, and confirmed by the actuaj experience of the 
class-room. 

The author is happy to express his grateful acknowledgments 
to the numerous Instructors who have favored him with valuable 
suggestions ; especially to his esteemed friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor J. L. Lincoln, of this University. 

PKOYiDinox, B. L, May 10th, 1861 \ 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



1. Latin Grammar treats of the principles of the 
Latin language. It comprises four parts : 

I. Orthography, which treats of the letters and sounds 
of the language. 

II. Etymology, which treats of the classification, inflec- 
tion, and derivation of words. 

III. Syntax, which treats of the construction of sen- 
tences. 

IV. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART FIRST. 

OETHOGRAPHY, 



ALPHABET. 

2. The Latin alphabet is the same as the English with 
the omission of w. 

1. {7 supplies the place of w. 

2. H is only a breathing r and not strictly entitled to the rank of a 
letter. 

8. J and v did not originally belong to the Latin : their places were 
supplied respectively by * and «, which were used both as vowels and as 
consonants. • 

4. K is seldom used, and y and z occur only in words of Greek 
origin. 

3. Classes of Letters.*— Letters are divided into two 
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I. Vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y. 

II. Consonants : 

1. Liquids, . . . . . . 1, m, n, r. 

2. Spirants, h, s. 

3. Mutes: 1) Labials, . . -. . . p, b, f, v. 

2) Palatals, c, g, k, q, j. 

8) Linguals, t, d. 

4. Double Consonants, . . . . x, z. 

4. Combinations of Letters. — We notice here, 

1. Diphthongs— combinations of two vowels in one syllable. The 
most common are — ae, oe, au. 

2. Double Consonants — x = cs or gs; z — ds or ts. 

8. Ch, ph, th are best treated, not as combinations of letters, but only 
as aspirated forms of c, p, and f, as A is only a breathing. 

SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

5. Scholars in different countries generally pronounce 
Latin substantially as they do their own languages. In 
this country, however, two distinct systems are recogniz- 
ed, generally known as the English and the Continental 
Methods. 1 For the convenience of the instructor, we add 
a brief outline of each. 

I. English Method. 
1. Sounds of Vowels. 

6. Vowels generally have their long or short English 
sounds. But 

1. These sounds in Latin, as in English, are somewhat modified by the 
consonants which accompany them. 

2. E,final, or followed by another consonant, greatly obscures tho 
vowel sound : thus e, i and u before r in ver, vir and fur, are scarcely 
distinguishable from each other, as in the English her, fir, fur ; a and o 
before r are pronounced as in far, for, but between qu and rt, a ap- 
proaches the sound of o : quar'-tus as in quarter. 

3. Dr, following qua, gives to a something of the sound of o : quaS- 
rwpe*,as in quadruped. 

7. Long Sound, — Vowels have their long English sounds 

1 Strictly speaking, there is no Continental Method, as every nation on the conti- 
nent of Europe has its own method. 
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— a as in fate, e in mete, i in pine, o in note, u in tube, y in 
type — in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a vowel: * 8e, si, ser'-vi, 
ser'-vo, cor'-nu, mi'-sy. 

2. In all syllables, before a vowel or diphthong : de'-us, 
de-o'-mm, 'de'-ae, di-e'-i, ni'-hirlum.* 

3. In penultimate * and unaccented syllables before a 
single consonant or a mute with / or r: pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
A'4hos, O'-thrys, do4o'-ris. But 

1) A unaccented has the sound of a final in America: men'-sa. 

2) A after qu. See 6. 2. 

3) I (also y) unaccented, not final, generally has the short sound of 
e ; nobilis (nob -e-lis), Amycus (Am'-e-cus). But in the first syllable of a 
word it has— {1) before an accented vowel or diphthong, its long sound, 
di'-e-bm ; and (2) before a single consonant or a mute with I or r, some- 
times the long sound, i-do'^ne-us ; and sometimes the short sound, philos- 
ophies (phe-los'-o-phus). 

4) /and u in special combinations. See 9. 2 and 4. 

5) Before hi, gl, U, — Z7has the short sound before bl ; and the other 
vowels before $rf and tl: Public -o-la, Ag-ld-o-phon, Atlm. 

6) In compounds, when the first part is entire and ends in a consonant, 
any vowel before such consonant has generally the short sound : a in ab'-es, 
e in red'-it, i in in' At, o in 6b' At, prod'-est. But those final syllables which, 
as exceptions, have the long sound before a consonant (8. 1), retain that 
sound in compounds : post'-quam, hos'-ce. 

8. Short Sound. — Vowels have the short English sound 
— a as in fat, e in met, i in pin, o in not, u in tub, y in 
myth — in the following situations : 

1. In final syllables ending in a consonant : a'-mat, a'- 
met, rex'-it, sol, con'sul, Te'-thys : except post, es final, and 
os final in plural cases : res, di'-es, hos, a'-gros. 

2. In penultimate and unaccented syllables before x or 
any two consonants except a mute with I ox r {1. 3) : 
rex'-it, bel'-lum. 

3. In all other accented syllables before a consonant : 
dom'-l-nus, pat'-rl-bus. But 

1) A, e, and o, before a single consonant (or a mute with I or r) fol- 

1 Some givo to i in both syllables of tibi and si bi the short sound. 

* In these rules no account is taken of h, as that is^nly a breathing : hence the first 
i in nihUum is treated as a vowel before another vowel ; for the same reason, ch } ph, 
and th are treated as single mutes ; thus th in Athos and Othrys, 

8 Penultimate, the last syllable but one. 
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lowed by e, t, or y, before another vowel, have the long sound : a'-ci-es, 
a'~cri*a, me'-re-o, do'-ce-o. 

2) U, in any syllable not final, before a single consonant or a mute with 
/ or r, except bl (7.* 5), has the long sound: Pu'-ni-cus, sarlu'-brUas. 

8) Compounds,, See 1. 6. 

2. Sounds of Diphthongs. 

9. Ae and oe are pronounced like e : # 

1) long: Cae'-sar (Ce'-sar), Oe'-ta (E'-ta). 

2) short: Daed'-tirlw (Ded'-a-lus), Oed'-lpus 
Au 9 as in author : au'-rum. 

Mc 9 . . . neuter: neu'~ter. * 

1. M and oi are seldom diphthongs, but when so used they are pro- 
nounced as in height, coin : hei, proin. 

2. / between an accented a, e, o, or y and another vowel has the sound 
of y consonant in yes : Acha'ia (A-ka'-ya), Pompe'ius (Pom-pe'-yus), Latoia ■ 
(La-to'-ya), Harpyia (Har-py'-ya). These combinations of i with the follow- 
ing vowel are sometimes called semi-consonant diphthongs. 

8. Ui, as a diphthong with the long sound of *, occurs in cui, hui, huic. 

4. U, with the sound of to, sometimes unites with the following vowel 
or diphthong: — (1) after q ; qui (kwi), qua, que, quae : — (2) generally after 
g ; lingua (lin'-gwa), liri-guis, lin'-guae :— (8) sometimes after s; sua'-deo 
(swa'-deo). These combinations of u are analogous to those of i mentioned 
above under 2. 

3. Sounds of Consonants. 

10. The consonants are pronounced in general as in 
English, but a few directions may aid the learner. 

11. C, 0, S, T, and X are generally pronounced with 
their ordinary English sounds. Thus, 

1. tfand g are soft (like s and j) before e, z, y, ae and oe, and 
hard in other situations: ce'-do (sedo), ci'-vis, Cy'-rus, cae'-do, 
coe'-na, a'-ge (a-je), a'-gi; ca'-do (ka'-do), co'-go, cum, Ga'-des. 
But 

1) Ch is hard like k ; chorus (ko'-rus), Chios (Ki'os). But see 18. 2. 

2) O has the soft sound before g soft: ag'-ger. 

2. S generally has its regular English sound, as in son, thus : 
sa'-cer, so'-ror, si'-dus. But 

1) 8 final, after e, ae, au, b, ra, w, r, is pronounced like z: spes,praes, 
laus, urbs, hi'-ems, morn, pars. 

2) In a few words * has the sound of z, because so pronounced in Eng- 
lish words derived from them: Cae'sar, Caesar; cau'sa, cause; mu'sa, 
muse; miser, miser.; phys'-i-cus, physic, etc. 

8. T has its regular English sound, as in time : ti-mor, to-tua. 

4. Xhas generally its regular English sound like to; rex'-i 

(rek'-si), ux'-or (uk'-sor). But 
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1) At the beginning of a word it has the Bound of z : Xan'-thus (Zan* 
thus). 

2) Between e or u and an accented vowel, it has the sound of gz : cz* 
i'-lis (egzi'lis, as in exile) ; ux-o'-r i-us (ugzo're-us, as in uxorious). 

12. C, S, T, and X— Aspirated. — Before i preceded by 
an accented syllable and followed by a vowel, c, s, t 9 and 
x are aspirated — c, s, and t taking the sound of sh, x that 
of ksh: 8o'-drU8 (so'-she-us), Al'si-um (Al'she-um), ar'-ti- 
um (ar'she-um) ; anx'-i-us (ank'-she-us). C has also the 
sound of sh before eu and yo preceded by an accented syl- 
lable : ca-du'*ce-us (ca-du'-she-us), Sic'-y-on (Sish'-e-on). But 

1. 8, immediately preceded by an accented Towel and followed by t 
with another vowel, haa the sound of zh : Moe'si-a (Me'-zhe-a). But some 
proper nouns retain the sound of sA : A'-sira (A'-she-a), Zys'-i-aa, So'sira, 
THe'-o-do'-sirO, Tys'~i4i8. 

2. T loses the aspirate — (1) after a, t, or x ; Os'-H-**, At'-tirus, mix'' 
tiro :— (2) in old infinitives in ier ; flec'-H-er :— {3) generally in proper 
names in tion (tyon) : PhUis'Jion, Amphic'-ty-on. 

13. Silent Consonants, — An initial consonant, with or 
without the aspirate A, is sometimes silent : Thus 

1. C before n : One'-us (Ne'-us). 

2. Ch or ph before a mute: Chtho'-ni-a (Thonia), Phthi'-a (Thia). 

3. G or m before n : gna'-rus ; Mne'-mon. 

4. P before « or t : Psy'-che, Ptol'-e^mae'-us. 

5. T before m: Tmo'4v*. 

II. Continental Method, 

1. Sounds of Vowels. 

14. Each vowel has in the main one uniform sound, 1 
but the length or duration of the sound depends upon the 
quantity of the vowel. See 20. 

The vowel sounds are as follows : 

a like "a in father : e. g. a'-ra. 



e 


a 


made: 


ple'-bes. 


i 


6 


me: 


• i'~ri. 





6 


no; 


o'-ro. 


u 


6 


do: 


u'-niim. 


y 


e 


me: 


, Ny'-sa. 



1 These sounds sometimes undergo slight modifications in uniting with tho various 
consonants. 
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2. Sounds of Diphthongs. 

15. Ae and oe like a in* made, e. g. ae'4as } coe'-lum. 
au " ou " out, " au'-rum. 1 

3. Sounds of Consonants. 

16. The pronunciation of the consonants is similar to 
that of the English method, but it varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent countries. 

SYLLABLES. 

17. In the pronunciation of Latin, every word has as 
many syllables as it has vowels and diphthongs ; thus the 
Latin words, more, vice, acute, and persuade are pronounced, 
not as the same words are in English, but with their vowel 

. sounds all heard in separate syllables ; thus, mo'-re, vi'-ce, 
a-cu'-te, per-sua'-de. 

18. Simple words are divided into syllables as follows* 

1. After a vowel (or diphthong), with the Long Sound (7), consonants 
must be joined to the following vowel : pa'-ter % pa'-tres, a-gro'-rum, sa-cro'- 
rum, au-di'-vi. 

2. After a vowel with the Short Sound (8), 

1) A single or double consonant is joined to such vowel, except after i 
unaccented : geri-e-ri, rex'~i, dom'-i-nus* 

2) Two consonants are separated : bel'-lum, meri-sa, pat'-ri-bus. But 
x following a consonant must be joined to the preceding syllable : Xerx'- 
es, anx'-i-us. 

3) Of three or more consonants, the last, or, if a mute with I or r, the 
last two must be joined to the following vowel : emp'-tus, tern' -plum, claus'- 
tra, trans'-tra. 

19. Compounds are divided into syllables, 

1. Generally like simple words : etf-o-mo (e, ddmo), an-tef'-e-ro (ante, 
fero), be-nev'-o-lens (bene, volens), mag-nan' -i-mus (magnus, animus). 

2. But if the first part is entire and ends in a consonant, the compound 
is resolved into its component parts : ab'-es, ab-i'-re, 

1 In other combinations, the two vowels are generally pronounced separately, but 
ei and eu occur as diphthongs with nearly the same sound as in English. 
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QUANTITY. 

20. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, 
short, or common. 1 

21. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity, 

1. If it contains a diphthong: haec. 

2. If its vowel is followed by ,;, x y z, or any two conso- 
nants, except a mute with I or r : rea?, mons* 

22. Short. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed 
by another vowel or a diphthong : d i'-es, vi'-ae, ni'-hiV 

23. Common. — A syllable is common, if its vowel, natu- 
rally short, is followed by a mute with lov r: a'-gri. 

24. The signs ", v , * denote respectively that the syllables over 
which they are placed are long, short, or common : &-grd-rum, 

ACCENTUATION. 

I. Pbimaby Accent. 

25. Monosyllables are treated as accented syllables: 
mons, nos. 

26. Other words are accented as follows: 8 

1. Words of two syllables — alw&ys on the first : meri-sa. 

2. Words of more than two syllables— on the penult 4 if 

that is long in quantity, otherwise on the antepenult : 4 ho- 

no'-ris, con'-su-lis. But 

1) Genitives in t for ii and vocatives in i for ie retain the accent of the 
full form : in-ge'-ni for in-ge'-ni-i ; Mer-cu'-ri for Mer-cu'-ri-e. 

2} Penults common in quantity take the accent when used as long. 
8) Compounds are accented like simple words ; but 

(a) The enclitics, que, ve, ne y appended to words accented on the ante, 
penult, throw back their accent upon the last syllable of that word : horn!- 
X-ne'-que, hom'-l-nes'-que. 

(b) Facio compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its 
own accent : cal-e-fa'-cit, * 

1 Common, i. e. sometimes long and sometimes short For rales of quantity see 
Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given for, the convenience of the 
learner. 

9 No account is taken of the breathing h (2. 2). 

* In the subsequent pages the pupil will bo expected to accent words in pronun- 
ciation according to these rules. The quantity of the penult in words of more than 
two syllables will therefore be marked (unless determined by 21 and 22), to enable 
him to ascertain the place of the accent 

* Penult, last syllable but one ; antepenult, the last but two. 
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IL Secondaby Accents. • 

27. A second accent is placed on the second or third syllable before 
the primary accent,— on the second, if that is the first syllable of the word, 
or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mori-u-e'-runt; mon'-u+ra'x 
mm; in-stau'-ra-ve'-runt. 

28. In the same way, a third accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the second accent : hon'<hrif'4-cen4i8'-si-mtu. 



PART SECOND. 
ET YM OLOGrY. 



29. Etymology treats of the classification, inflection, 
and derivation of words. 

30. The Parts of Speech are — Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 

CHAPTER I. 
NOUNS. 

31. A Noun or Substantive is a name, as of a person, 
place, or thing : Cicero, Cicero ; Roma, Borne ; puer, boy ; 
domus, house. 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicfro, 
R&ma. 

2. A Common Noun is a name common to all the members of a class 
of objects : vir, a man^ fyuas, horse. Common nouns include 

1) Collective JV r otms--designating a collection of objects: popUlus, 
people; exercftus, army. 

2) Abstract Nouns — designating properties or qualities: virtus, vir- 
tue ; justitia, justice. 

8) Material A'otm?— designating materials as such: aurum, gold; 
lignum, wood ; &qua, water. 

32. Nouns have Gender, Number, Person, and Case. 

GENDER. 

33. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. 

34. In some nouns, gender is determined by significa- 
tion ; in others, by endings. 
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35. Genehai, Rules for Gender. 
I. Masculines. 

1. Names of Males: Cicero; vir, man ; rex, king. 

2. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Months; Rhenus, 
Rhine ; Notus, south wind ; Aprilis, April. 

II. Feminines. 

1. Names of Females: mulier, woman ; leaena, lioness. 

2. Names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees; 
Aegyptus, Egypt ; Roma, Rome ; Delos, Delos ; pints, 
pear tree. 

HI. Neuters. 

1. Indeclinable Nouns : fas, right; nihil, nothing. 

2. Words and Clauses used as indeclinable nouns : triste 
vale, a sad farewell ; difficile est amicitiam mancre, it is 
difficult for friendship to continue. 1 

36. Remarks on Gender. 

1. Exceptions. — The endings a of nouns sometimes give them a gender 
at variance with these rules. Thus, 

1) The names of rivers — Albula, Allia, Letfve, Styx, and sometimes 
others, are feminine by ending. 

2) Some names of countries, towns, islands, trees, and animals take 
the gender of their endings. See 47. 1. 

2. Masculine or Feminine. — A few personal appellatives applicable to 
both sexes and a few names of animals are sometimes masculine and some-, 
'times feminine, but when used without distinct reference to sex they are 
generally masculine : civis, citizen (man or woman) ; comes, companion ; 
bos, ox, cow. 

3. Mobile Nouns have different forms for dhTercnt genders: filius, 
JUia, son, daughter ; rex, reglna, king, queen ; leo, leaena, lion r lioness. 

4. Epicene Nouns have but one gender, but are used for both sexes. 
They apply only to the inferior animals, and usually take the gender of 
their endings: anser, goose (male or female), masculine; aquila, eagle, 
feminine. * 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

37. The Latin, like the English, has three persons and 
two numbers. The first person denotes the speaker; the 
second, the person spoken to ; the third, the person spoken 
o£ The singular number denotes one, the plural more 

than one. 

. • 

1 Here vale and the clause amicitiam manere arc both nsed as neuter nouns. 
9 Gender as determined by the endings of nouns will be noticed in connection 
with the several declensions. m 

1* 
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CASES. 

38. The Latin has six cases : 

Names. ' English Equivalents. 

Nominative, Nominative. 

Genitive, Possessive, or Objective with of. 

Dative, Objective with to or for. 

Accusative, Objective. 

Vocative, Nominative Independent. 

Ablative, Objective with /rom, £y, in> with. 

1. Oblique Cases. — In distinction from the Nominative and Vocative 
(casus recti, right cases), the other cases are called oblique (casus obliqui). 

2. Case-Endings. — In form the several cases are in general distinguish- 
ed from each other by certain terminations called case-endings: Nom. 
mcnsa, Gen. mensae, &c. 

3. Cases Alike. — But certain cases are not distinguished in form. Thus, 

1) The Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative in neuters are alike, and 
in the plural end in a. 

2) The Nominative and Vocative are alike in all nouns, except those 
in us of the second declension (45). 

3) The Dative and Ablative Plural are alike. 

DECLENSIONS. 

39. The formation of the several cases is called Declen-. 
sion. 

40. Jive Declensions. — In Latin there are five declen- 
sions, distinguished from each other by the following 

Genitive Endings. 

Dec. I. Dec. IL Dec. III. Dec. IV. Dec. V. 

ae, I, fe, us, el. 1 

41 . Stem and Endings. — In any noun, of whatever de- 
clension, 

1. The stem may be found by dropping the ending of 
the genitive singular, 

2. The several cases may be formed by adding to this 
stem the case-endings. 

■ ■■■ -' ■ ■ ■ w 

1 See 119. 1,. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

42. Nouns of the first declension end in 

3 and §j— feminine; 5s and 5s, — masculine. 
Bat pure Latin nouns end only in a, and are declined as 
follows : 

SINGULAR. 





Example. 




Meaning. 


Case-Endings. 


Nom. 


mens&» 




a table, 


ft 


Gen. 


mensae, 




of a table. 


ae 


Dat. 


mensae, 




to, for a table, 


ae 


Ace. 


mens&m 9 




a table, 


am 


Voc. 


mensa, 




table, 


ft 


Abl. 


mensa, 


with. 


from, by a table, 


& 






PLURAL. 




Norn. 


mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Gen. 


mens&rum, 




of tables, 


arum 


Bat. 


mensls, 




to, for tables, 


13 


Ace, 


mensils, 




tables, 


as 


Voc. 


mensae, 




tables, 


ae 


Abl. 


mensls, 


with 


, from, by tables. 


is. 



1. Case-Endings. — From an inspection of this example it will 
be seen that the several cases are distinguished from each other 
by the case-endings placed on the right. 

2. Examples for Practice. — With these endings decline : 

Ala, wing; aqua, water; causa, cause; fortuna, fortune; 
porta, gate ; victoria, victory. 

3. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : 

1) As for ae in the Gen. otfamilia, in composition with pater, m&ter, 
filius, ondjUia: paterfamilias, father of a family. 

2) Ai for the genitive ending ae, in the poets : aulai for aulae, of a hall, 
S) Um for drum in the Gen. Plur. : Dardanidum for Dardaniddrum, of 

the descendants of Dardanus. 

4) Abus for is in the Dat. and Abl. Plur., especially in dea, goddess, 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of dens, god, 
audjilius, son. 

43. Greek Noltns. 

Nouns of this declension in e, as, and ©s are of Greek 
origin, and are declined as follows : 
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Epitfime, epitome. Aeneas, Aeneas. Pyrites, pyrites. 



jV. epitome" 


Aeneas 


pyrites 


G. epitomes 


Aen£ae 


pyiitae 


2). epitomae 


Aeneae • 


pyrltae 


A. epitomCn 


Aeng&m, an 


pyrltfcn 


V. epitome" 


Aenea 


pyrlte, a 


A. epitome 


Acnea. 

PLURAL. 


pyrit©, a 


N. epitomae 




pyiitae 


G. epitomaram 




pyritarom 


D. epitomls 




pyritls 


A. epitomas 




pyiitas 


V. epitomae 




pyiitae 


A. epitomls* 




pyritls. 



1. Examples for Practice. — Aloe, aloe ; boreas, north wind ; com- 
Ztes, comet. * 

2. Paradigms. — Observe 

1) That in the Plur. and in the Dat. Sing., Greek nouns are declined like 
mensa. 

2) That in the Gen. Sing., only those in e depart from the regular end* 
ingo& 

3. Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending <*, and are declined like 
mensa. Many in e have also a form in a ; epitdme, epitdma, epitome. 

44. Gender in Fiest Declension. 

Feminine endings : a, e. 
Masculine endings : as, es. 

Exceptions. — Masculine— (1) a few in a by signification : po&a, poet ; 
cgrv£la y husbandman. See 85. 1. — (2) Hadria, Adriatic sea ; sometimes 
dama, deer, and talpa, mole. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

45. Nouns of the second declension end in 

Sr, tor, lis, OBf-masouline ; iim, on,— neuter. 
But pure Latin nouns end only in er, ^>, w$, um y and are 
declined as follows : 
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Servus, slave. ' Puer, boy. Ager, field. Templum, temple. 



tempttkm 

templl 

templO 

templ&m 

templttm 

templS 







SINGULAR. 


N. servtta 


puer 


ager 


G. servl 


puerl 


figrl 


D. servO 


puerO 


agr5 


A, senrifcm 


puerftm 


sirriuuL 


Y» serv£ 


puer 


ager 


A. serv6 


puerS 


agr© 

PLURAL. 



-2V. servl puSrl 

G. servffrttm pu^rOritm 

D. servls pu6rl» 

A. servds puerOs 

V. servl puerl 

A. servls. puerls. 



agrl templ& 

agrOr&m templdritm 

agrls tcmplls 

agr6s tempia 

agrl templft 

agrls. templls. 

1. Case-Endings. — From an inspection of the paradigms it will 
be seen that they are declined with the following 



1. us. 

N. us 
G. I 

D. a 

A. urn 
V. 6 
A. 5 



N. I 
G. drum 
D. is 
A. 6s 
V. I 
A. is. 



Case-Endings. 
2. &. 

SINGULAR. 

l 

I 




PLURAL. 

I 

drum 

is 

6s- 

1 

is. 



8. iSm. 

urn 

I 

6 

fim 

tim 

6 



ft 

6rum 

is 

a* 

fi 

is. 



2. Examples for Practice. — Like seevtts : annus, year ; domtnus, 
master. — like puee : g&ner, son-in-law ; socer, father-in-law.— Like 
ager : faber, artisan ; magi&ter, master. — Like templum : helium, 
war; regnum, kingdom. 

,3. Paradigms. — Observe 

1) That puer differs in declension from servus .only in dropping th« 

1 The endings for the Noin. and Yoc. Sing, are wanting in nouns in er; thn» 
puer la the stem without any case-ending; the full form would he jpwMa. 
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endings us and e in the Nom. and Voc. ; Nom. puer for pu&rua, Voc puer 

tovpu&re. < 

2) That offer differs from puer only in dropping e before r. 1 

8) That templum, as a neuter noun, has the Nona., Accus., and Voc. 

alike, ending in the plural in a. See 88. 3. 

4. Ager and Puer. — Most nouns in er are declined like ager, 
but the following in er and ir are declined Vkepuer. 

1) Nouns in tr : wr, vlri> man. 

2) Compounds in fer and ger: armXger, armigeri, armor-bearer ; Big- 
riffer, signiftri, standard-bearer. 

8) Adulter, adulterer ; Liber, Bacchus ; presbyter, elder. 
Celtiber, CeUiberian ; a liberi, children ; sdcer, father4n4aw. 
gener, son-Maw ; Mulciber, Vulcan;* vesper, evening. 

Iber, Spaniard? v 

5. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following occur : 

1) I for ii by contraction, in the Gen. Sing, without change of accent: 
inge'ni for inge'nii, of talent. 

2) I for ie, common in proper names in ws, without change of accent : 
Mercuri for Mer curie, Mercury. Also in ftti for filie, son ; geni for genie, 
guardian spirit. 

8) Us for e in the Voc, the regular form in dens, god, but rare in other 

words. 

4) Um for Oram, common in a few words denoting money, weight, and 
measure: talentum for talentdrum, of talents; also in a few other words: 
deum for deorum; Uberum for liberbrum ; Argvoum for Argivorum. 

6. Dens.— This has, Voc. Sing., dew; Nom. Plur., dei, dii, di; 
Gen., deorum, deum; Dat. and Abl., deis, dm, dis; otherwise" 
regular. 

46. Greek Nouns. 

Nouns of this declension in OS and on are of Greek 
origin. 

1. Nouns in os are generally declined like those in us, except in the ac- 
cusative singular, where they have on: JM6s, Dell, Deld, Deldn, etc., island 
Delos. , 

2. Nouns in on are declined like templum, with on for um in the nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative. 

3. Most Greek nouns generally assume in prose the Latin forms in us 
and um, but sometimes, especially in poetry, they retain in one or more 
cases the peculiar endings of th e Greek. Thus, 

» In puer, 6 belongs to the stem, and is accordingly retained in all the cases; but 
in ager it is inserted in t&e Nom. and Voc Sing., as the pure stem agr would be dif- 
ficult to pronounce. 

* CelOber and Iber have 6 long in the Gen., and Mulciber sometimes drops e. 
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1) Gsnihve Singular, 6 (rarely n) : AndrogeB from AndrdgeQs. 

2) Accusative " o or on : Atho, Athon " Athos. 

8) Nominative Plural, oe: canephdroe " c&nephdrds. 

4) Genitive " 6n(om): bucdlfcSn " bucdllcon. 

5) Greek nouns in ens admit certain forms of the third declension : Or- 
pheus; Q., Orphebs; D., Orphei; A., Orphea; V., Orpheu.— Panthus has 
Voc. PbntliUy and pelagus, F\ur. pelage. 

47. Gender in Second Declension. 
Masculine endings : er, ir, us, OS. 
Neuter endings : urn, on. 

I. Feminine by Exception. 

1. Nouns feminine by signification: Aegyptus, Egypt; Corinthus, 
Corinth. See 35. 2, but observe that 

Many names of countries, towns, islands, and. trees follow the gender of their 
endings.— (1) Countries: JBosp&rus, Isthmus, Pontus, masculine by ending; those 
in um and plurals In a, neuter by ending.— (2) Towns : Candpus and plurals in 4, 
masculine; those In vm and plurals in a, neuter.— <8) Islands: those in urn and 
plurals in a, neuter.— (4) T&ees : oleaster and pinaster, masculine. Some names of 
shrubs and plants are feminine, like those of trees, while others take the gender of 
their endings. 

2. Other Feminine exceptions are 

1) Most names of gems : amethystus, sappldrm. 

2) AVous, belly; carbasus, sail ; cdlus, distaff; humus, ground ; vannus, sieve. 
8) Many Greek feminines, as (1) nouns in ddus, metres, thongus : perid- 

dus, period; diametros, diameter; diphthongus, diphthong; (2) abyesus, 
abyss ; at&mus, atom ; dialectos, dialect. 

IL Netjteb by Exception. 

Pel&gusy sea ; virus, poison ; valgus (rarely masc), common people. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

48. Nouns of the third declension end in 

a, e, i, o, y, c, 1, n, r, s, t, x. 

L Masculine Endings: 

o, or, os, er, es increasing in the genitive. 

II. Feminine Endings: 

as, is, ys, x, es not increasing in the genitive, s preceded by 

a consonant. 

EH. Neuter Endings: 
a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ur, us. 

49. Nouns of this declension may be divided into two 



L Nouns which have a case-ending in the nominativo 
singular. These all end in e, 8, or x. 
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II. Nouns which have no case-ending in the nominative 
singular. 

In class U. the Nom. Sing, is either the same as the stem, or is formed 
from it by dropping or changing one or more letters of the etem : consul, 
Gen. consulis ; stem, consul, a consul ; ko, leonis, stem t Icon (Nom. drops 
n), lion ; carmen, cannlnis, stem, cartriln (Nom. changes in to en), song. 

50. Class L — With Nominative Ending. 
I. Nouns in es, is, s impure? m& x: — with stem urf- 
cJianged in nominative. 



Nubes,/. 


Avis,/. 


Urbs,/. 


Rex, m. 


cloud. 


bird. 


city. 

SINGULAR. 


king. 


N. nQbCa 


S via 


urbs 


rex 1 


G. nubls 


avis 


urbXs 


regis 


D. nubl 


avl 


urbl 


regl 


A. mib£m 


av£m 


urbfcm 


regent 


V. nubfcs 


avis 


urbs 


rex 


A. nub£ 


avd 


urb& 

PLURAL. 


regfc 


y N. nubGs 


av©s 


urb€s 


reg€s 


G. nubltkm 


aviiim 


urbittm 


regttm 


D. nublbtts 


arlbifcs 


urblbiks 


reglbtts 


A. nubfcs 


aves 


urbfcs 


regfcs 


V. nubes 


avfcs 


ur6©s 


regGs 


A. nublbiis. 


avlbfis. 


urblbtts. 


reglbiks. 


II. Nouns in es, is, s 


I impure, and X : — with stem chang- 


ed in nominative. 






Miles, m. 


Lapis, m. 


Ars,/. 


Judex, m. 


soldier. 


stone. 


art. 

SINGULAR. 


judge. 


i\T. mitts 


lapiS 


ars 


judex , 


G. militis 


lapidls 


artits 


judicls 


D. militl 


lapidl 


artl 


judicl 


A. militgm 


lapidgm 


art£m 


judicfcm 


V. milSs 


lapis 


ars 


judex 


A. militd 


lapidS 


art£ 

TLURAL. 


judlcd 


N. militfcs 


lapidSs 


artCs 


judicfis 


G. milltitm 


lapidttm 


arti&m 


judictkm 



1 X in rex = Q8— g belonging to the stem, and 8 being the nom. ending ; but in 
Judex, x = c8—c belonging to the stem, and 8 being the nom. ending. 
3 Impure, I e., preceded by a consonant 



CLASS II. 
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D. milit&Mks lapidibfts artlb&s judiclbiis 

A. militl&s lapidSs artljs judicfcs 

V. milltGs lapidfcs artfcs judic€s 

A. militlbtts. lapidlbtis. artibiis* judidbtts. 

III. Nouns in as, OS, US, and e \-Hhose in as, os, and 
us with stem changed, those in e with stem unchanged, 
m Civitas,/. Nepos, m. Virtus,/. Mare, n. 

state. grandson. virtue. * sea. 



y. clvitas 

G. civitatls 

D. civitatl 

A. civitat^m 

V. civitas 

A. civitatl 

N, civitatls 

G. civitatttm J 



nSpos 

nepotls 

nepotl 

nepot£m 

nepos 

nepdt& 

nepotls 
nepotikm 



SINGULAR. 

virtus 

virtQtis 

virtQtl 

virtut£m 

virtus 

virtutl 

PLURAL. 

virtutSs 

virtutiim 

virtutlb&s 

virtut€s 

virtQUBs 

virtutlb&s. 



mar£ 

mails 

marl 

mar£ 

mard 

marl 3 



maris! 

mariiim 

marlbiis 

maria 

maria 

maribtks. 



D. civitatlbiks nepotibits 

A. civitatis nepotSs 

V. civitaMBs nepot€s 

A. civitatlbiks, nepotlb&s. 

51. Class II. — Without Nominative Ending. 
I. Nouns in 1 and r : — with stem unchanged in nomi- 
native. 



Sol, m. 


Consul, m. 


Passer, m. 


Vultur, m. 


sun. 


consul. 


sparrow. 

SINGULAR. 


vulture. 


y. sol 


consul 


passer 


vultur 


G. soils 


consults 


passSrls . 


vulturls 


D. 8511 


consiill 


passer! 


vultur! 


A. sdl€m 


consul^m 


passSriSm 


• vulttirfcm 


V. sol 


consul 


passer 


vult&r 


A. sdlg 


consult' 


passed 

PLURAL. 


vulturS 


N. solfcs 


consults 


passSrSs 


vultures 


G. 


consulttm 


passSrtkm 


vulturttm 


1). sollbfcs 


consullbiks 


passerlbiis 


vulturlbfts 



x Sometimes civiiatium. 



* Sometimes mare in poetry. 
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A. soles 

v. soles 

A. Sdlib&S. 



consul!** 
consul©* 
consullbiis. 



passe'res 
pass£res 
passeribits* 



vultures 
vultures 
vulturiflMis. 



II. Nouns in o and r i—with stem changed in nomina- 



tive. 
Leo, m. 
lion. 

JV. leo 
G. lednis 
D. leonl 
A. lednfem 
V. leo 
-4. leone 

N. leones 
#. ledntim 
i>. leonlbiis 
-4. leones 
K leones 



Virgo,/. 
maiden. 

virgo 

virginis 

virgin! 

virgingm 

virgo 

virgin^ 

virglnes 

virgintim 

virginib&s 

virglnes 

virginCs 



Pater, m. 
father. 

SINGULAR. 

pfitSr 

pfttris 

patrl 

patr£m 

pater 

patre 

PLURAL. 

patres 

patrfiim. 

patrib&s 

patres 

patres 



A. leonlbiis. virginibiis. patrilbiis. 



Pastor, m. . 
shepherd. 

pastor 

pastoris 

pastorl 

pastordm 

pastor 

pastdrd 

pastotes^ 
pastdrttm 
^ pastoribtts 
pastores 
pastorCs 
pastorlbiis. 



HI. Nouns in en, us, and ut : — with stem changed in 



nominative. 
Carmen, n. 
song. 

i\T. carmen 
G. carminis 
D. carminl 
A. carmen 
V. carmen 
A. carminl 



Opus, n. 
work. 

opus 

opSris 

opgrl 

opus 

opus 

opere 



Cftrpus, n. 
body. 

SINGULAR. 

corpus 

corporis ' 

corpSrl 

corpus 

corpus 

corpSre 



N. carminfi opgr& 

Q. cannintkiii opSrttm 
D. carminibtis operiflMis 
A. carminl op£r& 

V. carmih& op£r& 

A. carminibiis, operibiis. 



corpdr& 

corpdrttm 

corporibfts 

corpor& 

corpora 

corporibtts. 



Caput, n. 
head. 

caput 

capitis 

capitl 

caput 

caput 

capU£ 

capitft 

caplt&m 

capitibiis 

capit& 

capitft 

capitibiis* 
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52. Case-Endings.— From an inspection of the paradigms, 
it will be seen, 

1. That the nouns belonging to Class II. differ from those of 
Class I. only in taking no case-ending in the nominative and voca- 
tive singular. 

2. That all nouns of both classes are declined with the following 





Case-Endings. 






SINGULAR. 




] 


Masc. and Fern. 




Neater. 


Worn. 


s 1 (es, is) - 


a 


6 » 


Gen. 


& 




is 


Lot. 


I 




X 


Ace. 


Smflm)' 




like nom. 


Voe. 


like nom. 




tt a 


Abl. 


ft, I 


PLURAL. 


S,l 


Masc. and Fern. 




Neater. 


Norn. 


es 




£,i& 


Gen. 


urn, ium 




tim, ium 


Lot. 


lbua 


* 


Ibus 


Ace. 


S3 




3,i£ 


Voc. 


€3 




5, i£ 


Abl. 


ibus. 




ibus. 



53. . Declension. 4 — To apply these endings in declension, we 
must know, besides the nominative singular, 

1. The Gender, as that shows which set of endings must be 
used. 

2. The Genitive Singular (or some oblique case), as that con- 
tains the stem (41) to which these endings must be added. 

54. Examples fob Practice: 

Class I. 
rapes, Gen. rupis, f. rock, hospes, Gen. hospitis, m. guest. 
vestis, vestis, f. garment; cuspis, cuspidis, f. spear. 

trabs, trSbis, f. beam; mons, „ montis, m. mountain. 

lex, legis, f. law; apex, apicis, m.* summit. 

libertas, libertatis, f. liberty; sacerdos, sacerdCtis, m. priest. 

salus, salutis, f. safety; sedile, sedilis, n. seat. 

1 In nouns in cs (= csor gs), 8 is the case-ending, and the o or g belongs to the 
stem. 

3 The dash here implies that the case-ending is sometimes wanting, as in all nouns 
of Class IL 

* The enclosed endings are less common than the others. 

4 For Irregularities see Formation of Cases (55-93) and Irregular Nouns. 
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Class II. 

Exsul, Gen. exsulis, m. exile; dolor, Gen. doloris, m. jmu*. 

actio, actionis, f. action ; imago, imaginis, f. image. 

anser, ansens, m. $roosc ; frater, fratris, m. brother. 

nomen, nominis, n. name ; tempus, tempdris, n. time. 

FORMATION OF CASES. 
Nominative Singular. 

55. The nominative singular may generally be formed 
from any oblique case in one of two ways : 

I. By changing the ending of the given case to the 
nominative ending 

8 (es, is) in masculines and feminities ; e in neuters : 
Ace. urbem, Nom. urbs ; dvem, avis ; nubem, nubes. So 
Gen. maris (neut.), KTom. mare. 

II. By dropping the ending of the given case: Gen. 
consults, Nom. consul; passeris, passer; pastoris, pastor. 

1. The First Method applies in general to mute stems. 

2. The Second Method applies*to most liquid stems. 
8. Euphonic Changes: 

1) T, d, and r before 8 are dropped; c and g before 8 unite with it 
and form x; i is sometimes changed to e: Gen. civitatis, N. civttas (for 
civitats y t dropped) ; G. mitltis, N. miles (milits, t dropped and i changed 
to e) ; G. regis, N. rex (regs). 

2) The endings on and in of masc. and fem. stems are generally 
changed to o : G. leonis, N. leo (for Icon) ; G. virginis, N. virgo (for virgin). 
But in neuters \n is changed to en : G. carmtnis, carmen (for carmin). 

3) The endings er and or of neut stems are generally chanced to us : 
G. operis, N. dpus (for oper) : G. corporis, N. corpus (for corpor). 

4) Other changes sometimes occur. 

Genitive Singular. 

I. GENERAL RULES. 

56. Class I. form's the genitive singular by changing the 
nominative ending into is : mare, maris, sea ; urbs, urbis, 
city ; nubes, nubis, cloud ; hostis, hostis, enemy ; arx (arcs),. 
arcis, citadel ; rex (regs), regis, king. 

1. Class I. includes, it will be remembered, nouns in e, s (with a few 
exceptions), and x. 

2. The Nominative Ending in this class is 

1) e in nouns in e : mare. 

2) s in nouns in s ; but if e or i precedes, it may be es or is ; thus it 
is 8 in urbs, es in nubes, and is in hostis. 
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8) 8 in nouns in re: as the double consonant x = cs or gs, the c or g 
belongs to the stem and the * is the ending. 

Accordingly the genitive changes the endings 6, «, es, and is into is, as 
above. 

3. Irregularities and Exceptions. — See special rules, 58-83. 

57. Class II. forms the genitive by adding is to the 
nominative : sol, soils, sun ; career, carceris, prison ; pastor, 
pastoris, shepherd; lien, lienis, spleen. 

1. Class II. includes all nouns of this declension not embraced under 
Class I. 

2. Changes and Irregularities. — See special rules. 

IT. SPECIAL RULES. 

I. Words ending in a Vowel. 
Genitive Formation — Various. 

A. 

58. Nouns in a form the genitive in Stis; poema, 
poemdtis, poem. These are of Greek origin. 

B « 

59. Nouife in e form the 'genitive in is ; mare, maris, 
sea. 

i. 

60. Nouns in i form the genitive in Is, or are indeclin- 
able : sinapi, sinapis, mustard. 

Exceptions. — The compounds of meli form it in ftis : oxymtli, oxy- 
melUis, oxymel. 

O. 

61. Nouns in o form the genitive in onis: leo, leonis, 
lion ; actio, actionis, action. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. 8nis: — most national names, MacSdo, Macedonia, Macedonian. 

2. Inis: — Apollo; homo, man; nSmo, nobody; turbo, whirlwind ; and 

nouns in do and go: grando, grandinis, hail; virgo, 
virginis, maiden ;• except — liarp&go, onis; ligo, onis; 
praedo, onis, also comedo, dido, mango, spado, untido, udo. 

3. nis : — c&ro, carnis, flesh. 

4. ends : — Anio, Anienis, riveV Anio ; Nerio, Neritnis. , 

5. us : — few Greek feminines : Dido, JDidus. 

Y. 

62. Nouns in y form the genitive in yis (yos, ys),or 
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are indeclinable: misy, mispia (misyos, misys) copperas. 
These are of Greek origin. 

EL Words ending in Mutes or Liquids : o, 1, n, r, t. 

Genitive adds is. 

c. 

63. There are two nouns $ o : alec, alecis, pickle ; lac, 
lactis, milk. 

64. Nouns in 1 form the genitive by adding is : s6l y 
soils, sun. 

1. Two add lis :—fel, fellis, gall ; mel, mellis, honey. 

2. Nouns in 31 lengthen a in the Gen.; animal, animdlis, animal ; 
except sal, salt, and masculine proper names : Hannibal, Hannibalis. 

N. 

65. Nouns in n form the genitive by adding is, but 
those in 8n form it in inis : paean, paednis, paean ; Jlumen, 
fluminis, stream. 

1. 17te few noun* in en (e long), mostly Greek, add is : liin, Uenis, 
spleen. 

2. Noun* in an, on, in, yn are Greek, and sometimes have os for is 
in the Gen. : Pan, P&nos for Fanis, god Fan. — Some in on have onis or 
ontis : aidon % aedSni*, nightingale ; Xenophon, Xenophontis. 

B. 

66. Nouns in r form the genitive by adding is : career, 
carceris, prison ; fulgur, fulguris, lightning. 

1. Noun* in 3r generally lengthen a in the Gen. : caUar, calcdris, 
spur ; but a few retain the short vowel. — Far, corn, has farri* ; hepar, 
liver, hep&tis. 

2. Some nouns in er drop e in the genitive : 

1) Those in ter : pater, patris, father ; except later, lattris, tile, and 
Greek nouns : crater, cratSris, bowl. 

2) Imber and names of months in ber : imber, imbris, shower ; Sep- 
tember, Septembri*. 

3. Iter, way, has itinZris ; Jupiter, JSvis. 

4. Noun* in or have generally 6rij : pastor, pastSris, shepherd ; but 
a few retain the short voweL Cor, heart, has cordis. 

5. Four in ur have oris: %bur, ivory; jtmur, thigh; jecur, liver; 
robur, strength; but femur has also/em&m, and jecur, jecin&ris, jecineris, 
and jocinhis. 
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67. Nouns in t form the genitive in Itis : caput, capi- 
tis, head. Caput and its compounds are the only nouns in t. 

III. Words ending in 8 preceded by a Vowel or Diph- 
thong. 

Genitive Formation — Various. » 

AS. 

68. Nouns in as form the genitive in Stis: aetas, 
aetdtis, age ; civitas, civitdtis, state. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. &tis : — Unas, an&tis, duck, and neuter Greek nouns. 

2. &dis : — vas, vadis, surety ; Areas, Arcadian, and fern. Greek nouns ;' 

lampas, lamp&dis, torch. 
8. &ris : — mas, maris, a male. 

4. aais : — vas, vans, vessel. 

5. assis : — as, assis, an as (a coin). 

6. antia : — only masc. Greek nouns ; adamas, antis, adamant 

ES. 

69. Nouns in es (e long) form the genitive in is: 
fames, f amis, hunger ; nubes, nvbis, cloud. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. edis : — (1) edis : heres, keredis, heir; merces, reward. — (2) Sdifl : 

pes, pgdis, foot. — (3) aedis : praes, praedis, surety. 

2. oris : — (1) Sris : Ceres, Ceteris.— {$) aeria : aes, aeris, copper. 

3. etis: — (1) etis: qm.es, rest, with compounds, inquies, requies, 

and a few Greek words : Ubes, t&pes.—(2) 8tis : dbies, fir 
tree ; aries, ram ; paries, wall. 

4. essis : — bes, bessis, two thirds. 

6. i : — a few Greek proper names : Xerxes, t. 

70. Nouns in 8s (e short) form the genitive in Itis : 
miles, mUilis, soldier. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. &tis : — interpret, interpreter ; styes, crop ; Wges, covering. 

2. idifl : — obses, hostage ; praeses, president. 

19. 

71. Nouns in is form the genitive in is: avis, avis, 
bird ; cdnis, canis, dog. 

1 Greek noons sometimes have ados for adis. 
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Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. &ia ; — clnis, cineris, ashes ; cucu?nis, cucumber ; pulvis, dust ; 

vomis, ploughshare. 

2. idis: — capis, cup; caw*, helmet; cuspis, spear; l&pis, stone; 

promulsis, antepast, and a few Greek * words : as tyrannis, 
idis, tyranny. Sometimes ibis and tigris. 
8. Inla :— pollis, flour ; sanguis, blood. 

4. tria : — glis, gliris, dormouse. 

5. toils : — semis, semissis, half an as. 

6. Itia :— lis, strife ; Dis, Quiris, Samnis. 

^ OS. 

72. Nouns in OS form the genitive in firis : flo8,fl6ris % 
flower ; mos, moris, custom. 

Exceptions.— The following form it in 

1. 6tls : — cos, cdtis, whetstone ; dos, dowry ; nepos, grandson ; sacer- 

dos, priest ; and a few Greek words : rhinoceros, the rhi- 
noceros. 

2. odis : — custos, custddis, guardian. 

S. Sis :— few masc. Greek nouns : heros, hero ; Minos, Tbo*. 

4. 6ris : — arbos for arbor, tree. 

5. ossis :—os, ossis, bone (<w, mouth, regular : flrw). 

6. 8vis : — bos, bovis, ox. 

US. 

73. Nouns in us form the genitive in 8ris or firis : 
Idtus, latcris, side ; corpus, corporis, body. 

1. Genitive in Sris. — Acus, foedus, funus, genus, glomus, Htus, mQ- 
nus, olus, onus, opus, pondus, rQdus, scelus, sldus, ulcus, vellus, Venus, 
viscus, vulnus. 

2. Genitive in Bris. — Corpus, decus, dedecus, facinus, ffcnus, frigus, 
lepus, lltus, nemus, pectus, pecus, penus, pignus, stercus, tempus, tergus. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. uris !— (1) uris : crus, leg ; jus, right ; jus, soup ; mus, mouse ; 

pus, pus ; rus, country ; tus (thus), incense ; teUus, earth. 
— (2) iSris: lAgus, Zig&ris, Ligurian. 

2. utia :—juventus, youth; stilus, safety; senectus, old age; servitus, 

servitude ; virtus, virtue. 

3. udis: — (1) udis:: incus, anvil; pitius, marsh; subscus, dovetail.—* 

(2) iidis : pecus, pectidis, a head of cattle. — (3) audis : 
fraus, fraudis, fraud; laus, praise. 

1 Greek nouns sometimes have idoe or even ios for idis ; Salami* has Salamlnis; 
Simois, Simoentis. 
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4. ills :—grus, gruis y crane ; ms, swine. 

5. untis : — a few Greek names of places : Trapezus, uniis. 

6. Sdifi : — Greek compounds in pus : trlpus, tripddis, tripod. 

7. eos: — Greek nouns in eus, when of this declension: Tktseus, 

Theseos. 

YS. 

74. Nouns in ys form the genitive in yis, yos, ys : 

Othrj/8, Othrpos. 

These are of Greek origin ; a few of them have ydis : chlamys, chla- 
mydia, cloak. 

IV. Words ending in S preceded by a Consonant. 
Genitive in is or tis. 

BS, MS, FS. 

75. Nouns in bs, ms, and ps form the genitive by 
changing s into is : ur bs y urbis, city ; hiems, hiemis, win- 
ter ; daps, ddpis, food. 

Exceptions.— The following form it in 

1. Ipis :— nouns in eeps from capio : princeps, princlpis, prince. Also 

tfcfe/w, fat ; forceps, forceps. 

2. iipis : — attceps, aucupis y fowler. 

8. yphis i—gryps, gryphis, griffin. 

LS, NS, ES. 

76. Nouns in Is, ns, and rs form the genitive by 
changing s into tis : puis, pultis, broth ; mens, mentis, 
mind ; ars, artis, art. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

dis:— fron8 y frondu f leaf; glans, acorn; juglans, walnut. 

V. Words ending in X. — Genitive in cis or gis. 

AX. 

77. Nouns in ax form the genitive in 5cis : pax, paeis, 
peace. 

Exceptions.— The following form it in 

1. &cis '.—fax, f&ci8 y torch ; and a few Greek nouns. 

2. actia :— few Greek names of men : Asty&nax. 

EX. 

78. Nouns in ex form the genitive in Ids : judex, 
judicisy judge. 
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Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. ecifl: — (1) ecifl: aLtx, pickle; vtrvex, wether. — (2) Mb: nex, 

murder ; fentsex, mower.— (3) aecis : faex 7 faeeis 9 lees. 

2. egis : — (1) egis : /«r, law ; rex, king, and their compounds. — (2) 

egis : grex, flock ; aquXlex, water-inspector. 
8. ectSifl : — supellex, supellecCUis, furniture. 

4. Xgis : — rSmeXy remigis, rower. 

5. is : — sdniz, sSnis, old man. 

IX. 

79. Nouns in ix form the genitive in Icis : radios ra- 
ckets, root. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. ids: — appendix, appendix; calix, cup; fornix, arch; pix, pitch; 

s&lix, willow, and a few others. 

2. igis : — strix, screech owl ; and a few Gallic names : DumnCrix, 

Orget&rix. 

3. Ivis : — nix, nlvis, snow. 

OX. 

80. Nouns in ox are : vox, vocis, voice ; nox, noctis, 
night. 

There are also a few national names which form the genitive in Scis 
or Bgis: Capptidox, Cappaddcis; Allobtox, Allobr&gis. 

UX. 

81. Nouns in ux form the genitive in iicis : dux, duels, 
leader. 

Exceptions. — The following form it in 

1. ucis:— (1) uols: lux, luds, light; Pollux.— (2) aucis: faux 

(de£), faucis, throat. 

2. ugis :— (1) ngis : frux,frugi8, fruit. — (2) tigis : conjux, eonjUgis, 

spouse. 

TX. 

82. Nouns in yx are from the Greek, and form the 
genitive variously : Erpx, Erpcis, Eryx ; bombyx, bbmbycts, 
silkworm ; Styx\ .Stpgi$, Styx ; coccyx, coccygis, cuckoo ; 
onyx, onpehis, onyx. 

X PRECEDED BY A CONSONANT. 

83. Nouns in x preceded by a consonant change X into 
Cis : arx } arcis, citadel. 
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Exceptions.— A few Greek nouns form it in gis : phalanx, phalangis, 
phalanx. 

Dative Singular. 

84. Ending : — I : urbs, urbi, city. But 
The old dative in e also occurs : aere, for aeri. 

Accusative Singular. 

85. Ending : — like Norn., 6m, im. 

I. Ending : — like nom. in neuters : more, mare, sea. 

II. Ending: — gm, in most masculines and feminines: urbs, urbem. 
HI. Ending :—Im, in the following : 

1. In names of rivers and places in is not increasing in the genitive : 
Tibfris, TXbfrim; HUptilis, Hisptilim, 

2. In amussis, rule ; buris, plough-tail ; ravis, hoarseness ; sttis, 
thirst ; tussis, cough ; 'wj, force. 

8. Generally in: febris, pelvis, puppis, restis, secUris, turris ; some- 
times in : clavis, messis, ndvis. 

4. In Greek nouns in is, G. is, and in many in is, G. tdos or fcfc's, 
though the latter have also the regular idem : poesis, poSsim; Agis (Agi- 
dis), Agim or AgXdem. For Greek nouns see also 93. 

Vocative Singular. 

86. Ending : — like nominative ; rex, rex. But 

Some Greek nouns drop s : Pallas, Palla ; Orpheus, Orpheu. See 94. 

Ablative Singtdar. 

87. Ending :— 8, 1. 

1. Ending :— 8, in most nouns ; urbti, vrbe, city. 
II. Ending : — I, in the following classes of words : 

1; In neuters in e, al, and ar : sedlle, sedlli, seat ; vectigal, vectigali, 
tax ; calcar, calcari, spur. But 

The following have e: — (1) Names of towns in e; Praeneste.—(2) 
Nouns in al and ar with a shirt in Gen. : sal, stile, salt; nectar, nectare, 
nectar. — (3) Far, farre, corn. — (4) Generally rete, net, and in poetry some- 
times mare. 

2. In adjectives in er and is used substantively: September, Beptem- 
brx, September ; * familiaHs, familiari, friend. But 

Adjectives used as proper names, andjuv#nis, youth, have e ; Juvend- 
lis, Juvendle, Juvenal. 

1 Names of months are adjective* used substantively, with mentis, month, under- 
stood. 
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8. In nouns in is with im in the accusative (65) : 7\beri», Ttberim, 
Tlberi ; sttis, sitim, situ 

III. Ending :— & or I ; in nouns with em or im in the Ace. : turris, 
turrem or turrim, turre or turri. But 

1. Restis, Ace. restim, rarely em, has teste; while ndvis, navem, rarely 
im, has generally navi. 

2. Greek nouns in is, G. Idis, generally have <?, even though the Ace. 
may have im : Paris, Ace. Parim or Parldem, Abl. Paride. 

3. 5om« ©*for n<wiw occasionally form the AbL in t\— (1) several in 
is: omnw, anguis, avis, bllis, civis, classis, collis, ignis, orbis, postis, 
r&tis, unguis, and a few others. — (2) some names of towns, to denote the 
place in which: Carthagini, at Carthage; Tiburi, at Tibur.— (8) imber, 
rus, tors, supellex, vesper, and a few others. 

Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural. 

88. Ending :— €b, 8, 13. 

L Ending :— es in masculines and feminines: w6«, ttrfe*. 

II. Ending : — &, ia* in neuters : 

1. a in most neuters : carmen, carmXna. 

2. ia in neuters which admit i in the ablative (87. H): mitre, maria. 

III. Bars Endings are 

1. The ancient endings—Sin and Is in the Ace. Plur. of masculines 
and feminines with ium in the Gen. : dvels, civls, for rives. 

2. The Greek endings— £g, as, is, e. See 95 and 98. 

8. Vis, force, Jias Plur. : vires, virium, virttus, vires, vires, viribus. 

Genitive Plural. 
89/ Ending :-um, ium. 

I. Ending : — um in most nouns : ho, lednum. 

II. Ending :— ium in the following classes of words : 

1. In neuters with ia in the plural, i. e., those in e, at, and or (al and 
ar with a in Gen.) ; mare, maria, marium ; animal, animdlia, animalium, 
animal. 

2. In most nouns of more than one syllable in ns and rs: * client, 
clientium, client ; cohors, cohortium, cohort. 

8. In many nouns not increasing in the genitive : 

1) Most nouns in es and is not increasing : * nubes, nubUtm ; iivis, 
avium. 

2) Caro, flesh ; imber, storm ; linter, boat ; uter, leathern sack •/ ven- 
ter, belly ; and generally Insuber, Insubrian. 

1 Borne of these often have um in poetry and sometimes even in prose, as pdrens, 
parent, generally has. 

* But c&nls, jnvonis, strues, v&tes, have «*»; apis, mensis, sSdes, volucrls, um or 
ium ; oompes, ium. 
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4. In many monosyllables in 8 and x : 1 urbs, urbium ; arx, arcium, 
citadel. 

5. In many nouns in as and is (Flur. ates and lies). Thus 

1) In names of nations: Arplnas, Arpinatium; Samnis, Samnitium. 

2) In Optimates and Penates, and occasionally in other nouns in as : 
civftas, civitatum, sometimes civitaiium. 

m. Bars Endings. — Bos has bourn : a few Greek words (especially 

titles of books) on : Metamorphoses, Metamorphoseon. 

IV. Wanting. — The Gen. Plur. is often wanting in monosyllables. 

Dative and Ablative Plural. 

90. Ending : — Ibiis : urbs, urbibus. 
Hare Endings are : 

1. is or Ibus — in neuters in a: poema, D. and A., poematis, or poe- 

matibus, poem. 

2. ubus — in bos, bubus (rare bdbus for bov'ibus), ox ; sus, sUbus for 

sufbus, swine. 
8. si, sin— in Greek words. See 97. 

GREEK PECULIARITIES. 

91. Most Greek nouns of the third declension are entirely regular, 
but a few retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, and some are entirely 
indeclinable. 

Greek Genitive Singular. 

92. Ending: — sometimes os or i (rare) for is: Daphnis, DaphnXdos 
for Daphnidis; Xerxes, Xerxi for Xerxis. ' 

1. Ending:— os- (1) Many nouns in as and is have ados and idos 
for adis and idis : Pallas, Pallddos. — (2) Those in ys may have yos or ys : 
Ttthys, Tethyos. — (3) Those in eus have eos: Orpheus, Orpheos.—(4:) Pan 
has Panos. 

2. Ending : — i. Proper names in is, Gen. is, sometimes have i for 
is : Achilles, Achilli. 

8. Ending: — us. Greek feminines in o, echo, Dido, Sappho, have 
regularly us in the Gen. and the Greek ending o in the other cases, rarely 
the Latin oni, onem, one; Dido, Didus, Dido, 

Greek Accusative Singular. 

93. Ending :— often a: sometimes im,in; sometimes en for em: 
Pericles, Periclea; poSsis, poesim, or poesin, poem; Xerxes, Xerxen, 

1. The Ending a is used — (1) by prose writers in proper names and 
in aer and aether, — (2) by the poets both in proper and in common nouns. 

1 This is true— (1) of monosyllables in 8 and <e preceded by a consonant, except 
(ops) 5pis and the Greek nouns gryps, lynx, sphynx,— (2) of the following in « and a 
preceded by a vowel : faux, glis, lis, mas, nix, nox, os (ossis), vis, generally fraus and 
mus. 
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2. The Ending im or in is used in Greek nouns in is, Gen. is, and 
sometimes in a few in is, Gen. \dis : poesis, poisim, poesin; P&Hs (Pari- 
dis), ParXdem, Parim, Parin. 

3. The Ending en is often used in proper names in es, Gen. is, and 
sometimes in a few in es, Gen. etis: Aeseh\nes, Aesckinen; Th&Us, Tha- 
letem or Thalen. 

4. The Ending ym or yn. — Greek nouns in ys have ym or yn: 
Othrys, Othrym or Othryn. 

Greek Vocative Singular. 

94. Ending sometimes drops 8 : Orpheus, Orpheu. See 86. 

1. 8 is dropped^ — (1) regularly in nouns in eus and ys, together with 
proper names in as, Gen. aniis: Perseus, Perseu; C6tys, Coty; Atlas, 
Atla, — (2) generally in nouns in is and sometimes in proper nouns in es : 
Daphnis, Daphni ; Socrates, Socr&tts, or Socr&te. 

2. Proper names in es shorten the ending to &, when * is retained : 
Socrates, SocrOtts. 

Greek Nominative and Vocative Plural. 

95. Ending : — sometimes £b for is, especially in poetry : Arc&dSs 
for Arc&des. 

1. The Ending e is used in a few neuters in os : mflos, melt, song ; 
these neuters are used only in the Norn, and Ace Tempe, the Tale Tempo, 
is plural. 

2. The Ending is for es occurs in a few names of cities : Sardis for 
Sardes. 

Greek Genitive Plural. 

06. Ending : — on : only in a few words, almost exclusively titles of 
books : Metamorphoses (title of a poem), Metamorphoseon. 

Greek Dative and Ablative Plural.^ 

07. Ending :— si, before vowels sin, poetic : Iro&des, Tro&sin. 

Greek Accusative Plural. 

08. Ending :— ai: Maceddnes, Maceddnas. 

1. The Ending e is used in a few neuters in os : m&os, mele; Temps. 
See 95. 1. 

2. The Ending is occurs in a few names of cities: Sardis for 
Sardes. 

GENDER IN THIRD DECLENSION. 
00. The Gender of nouns of this declension, when not 
determined by the general rales (35), may be ascertained 
from their endings, as follows : ' 

* See also 48. 
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I. Masculine Endings. 

o, or, OS, er, es increasing in the genitive. 

o. 

100. Nouns in o are masculine : sermo, discourse. 
Exceptions. — Feminine, vi$. : 

1. Nouns in o, Gen. Xnis (i. e., most nouns in do and go, 61. 2), except 

cardo and ordo y masc., and cupldo and margo, masc. or fern. 

2. Caro, flesh, and the Greek Argo, echo, an echo. 

8. Abstract and collective nouns in io : ratio, reasotf ; concio, an as- 
sembly ; except numeral nouns in to, which (except unto) 
are masc. ; ternio, quaternio. 

OB. 

101. Nouns in or are masculine : dolor, pain. 
Exceptions. 

1. Feminine : — arbor, tree. 

2. Neuter : — odor, spelt ; aequor, sea ; cor, heart ; marmor, marble. 

OS. 

102. Nouns in OS are masculine : mos, custom. 
Exceptions. 

1. Feminine : — arbos, tree ; cos, whetstone ; dos, dowry ; eos, dawn. 

2. Neuter : — os, mouth ; os, bone ; and a few Greek words : chaos, 

epos, Stftos, mMos, 

EE. 

103. Nouns in er are masculine: agger, mound. 
Exceptions. 

1. Feminine: — linter, boat (sometimes masc.). 

2. Neuter: — (1) cadaver, corpse; iter, way; tuber, tumor; Qber, 

udder; ver, spring; verber, scourge, — (2) botanical names 
in er, Gen. ens: Ocer, maple tree ; papdver, poppy ; piper, 
pepper. 

ES INCREASING IN GENITIVE. 

104. Nouns in es increasing in the genitive are mas* 
culine : pes, genitive pedis, foot. 

Exceptions. 

1. Feminine : — compes, fetter ; merces, reward ; merges, sheaf; quies, 

rest (with its compounds); s&ges, crop; teges, mat; some- 
times also ales, bird, and quadrUpes, quadruped. 

2. Neuter : — aes, copper. 
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II. Feminine Endings. 

as, is, ys, X, es not increasing in genitive, s preceded by 
a consonant. 

AS. 

105. Nouns in as are feminine: aetas, age. 
Exceptions. 

1. Masculine : — as, an as (a coin), vas, surety, and Greek nouns in as, 

G. antis, as adamas, adamant. 

2. Nevier .•— vas, vessel, and Greek nouns in a*, G. titis, as erysipelas. 

IS. 

106. Nouns in is are feminine: ndvis, ship. 

Exceptions. — Masculine : 

1. Nouns in alis, ollifl, cis, mis, nis, guis, quis : natalis, birthday ; 

collis, hill; fascis, bundle; vomis, ploughshare; ignis, 
fire; sanguis, blood; torquis, collar. But a few with 
these endings are occasionally feminine : aqu&lis, canalis, 
c&nis, clunis, amnis, ctnis, finis, anguis, tor quis. 

2. Axis, axle ; fustis, club ; pulvis, dust ; 
bUris, plough-tail ; glis, dormouse ; scrobis (I), ditch ; 
collis (f.), path ; x lapis, stone ; sentis, brier \ 
cassis, net ; mensis, month ; tigris (f.), tiger ; 
caulis, stem ; orbis, circle ; torris, brand ; 
corbis (f.), basket ; postis, post ; vectis, lever.* 
crisis, sword; 

8. Compounds of as (a coin) : semis, decussis. Also LucreCUis, mane* 
(pi.). 

TS. 

107. Nouns in ys are feminine : chldmys, cloak. 
Exceptions. — Masculine: — names of mountains, Othrys. 

x. 

108. Nouns in z are feminine : pax, peace. 
Exceptions. — Masculine : 

1. Greek masculines : c&rax, raven ; thdrax, cuirass. 

2. Nouns in ex and unx ; except the six feminines : faex, for/ex, lex, 

nex, (prex), supellex, and such as are fern, by signification. 
85. n. 

1 The examples marked (£) are sometimes feminine. Corbis and tigris are oftem 
feminine. 

* For noons In is masculine by signification, see 85. L 
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8. Four in ix: c&lix, cup; fornix, arch; phoenix, phoenix; varix 

(f.), swollen vein. 
4. One in xol : tradux, vine-layer. 
' 5. In yx : names of mountains and a few others. 
6. In lx and nx : sometimes : calx, heel ; calx, lime ; lynx, a lynx. 

ES NOT INCREASING IN GENITIVE. 

109. Nouns in es not increasing in genitive are femi- 
nine : nubes, cloud. 

Exceptions. 

1. Masculine :-—acin&ces : sometimes palumbes and vepres, 

2. Neuter : — a few rare Greek nouns : cacoUhes, kippom&nes 

6 PRECEDED BY A CONSONANT. 

110. Nouns in s preceded by a consonant are feminine: 
urbs, city. 

Exceptions.— Masculine : . 

1. Dens, tooth, fons, fountain, mons, mountain, pons, bridge ; gen- 

erally &deps, fat, and riidens, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a masc. 

noun understood, — (1) oriens, occldens (sol), east, west,— (2) con- 
fluens, terrene (amnis), confluence, torrent, — (3) oldens, ttfdens 
(raster), two-pronged hoe, trident, — (4) sextans, quadrans (as), 
parts of an as. 

8. ChSlybs, steel, hydrops, dropsy, and a few Greek names of ani- 
mals : epops, gryps, seps (f.). 

4. Sometimes : forceps, forceps ; serpens, serpent ; stirps, stock. 
Anlmans, animal, originally participle, is masc, fern., or neuter. 

III. Neuter Endings. 

a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, ar, ur, us. 

A, E, I, Y, C, T, AR. 

111. Nouns in a, e, i, y, o, t, ar are neuter : poema, 
poem; mare, sea; lac, milk; caput, head. 

L. 

112. Nouns in 1 are neuter : animal, animaL 
Exceptions.— Masculine :—mugil, mullet; sal (also neuter in singu- 
lar), salt ; sol, sun. 

N. 

113. Nouns in n are neuter: carmen, song. 

2* 
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Exceptions. 

1. Masculine :—pecten, comb; ten, kidney; lien, spleen; and Greek 

masculines in an, en, in, on: paean, paean; canon, rule. 

2. Feminine :—a£don y nightingale ; alcyon (halcyon), kingfisher ; icon, 

image; sindon, muslin. 

1 14. Nouns in ur are neuter : fulgur, lightning. 
Exceptions.— Masculine :—Jvrfur, bran; furfar, turtledove ; vullur, 

vulture. 

US. 

115. Nouns in us are neuter : corpus, body. 
Exceptions. 

1. Masculine : — Kpus, hare ; mus, mouse ; Greek nouns in pus and 

a few others : tripus, tripod. • 

2. Feminine : — tellus, earth ; fronts, fraud ; law, praise ; and nouns 

in us, Gen. utia or udia: virtus, virtue ; p&lus, marsh. 

FOURTH DECLENSION. 



116. Nouns of the fourth declension end 


in 




118, — masculine ; 


u, — neuter. 




They are declined as follows : 






Fructus,/na£. 


Cornu, horn. 


Case-Endings. 




SINGULAB. 






K fruct&s 


cornla 


US 


a 


G. fructOs 


cornftsj 


Us 


US 


D. fructnl 


cornla 


m 


a 


A. fructikm 


cornla 


am 


a 


V. fructite 


cornla 


as 


a 


A. fructta 


cornla 

PLURAL. 


a 


a 


iv". fructtts 


cornnft 


Qs 


u& 


O. fructuttm 


cormattxn 


num 


uum 


D. fructifbiUi 


cornlbiis 


Ibus (abas) 


i^as (ubus) 


A. fructtts 


cornnfc 4 


Qs 


na- 


F. fructH* 


cornu& 


as 


na- 


A. fructiflMi». 


cornlbiis. 


ibus (abas). 


ibus(ubos). 



1. Case-Endings. — Nouns of this declension are declined with 
the case-endings placed on the right. 
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2. Examples fox^ractice. — Cantus, song; currus, chariot; cur- 
9U8, course ; versus, verse ; genu, knee. 

3. Modification of Third Declension.— The fourth declension is but a 
modification of the third, produced by contraction : thus fructus, in the un- 
contracted form, was declined like grus, gruis, of Decl. III. : N. fructus, G. 

, fructuis = fructus; D. fructui, A. fructuem = fructum, V. fructus; A. 
fructue =fructu: Plur. IX.fructues = fructw, etc, 

4. Irregular Case-Endings. — The following'occur : 

1) Ubus for ibus, used regularly in the Dat and Abl. Plur. of 

Acus, needle ; arcus, bow ; artus, joint ; locus, lake ; partus, birth ; pecu, 
cattle; querent, oak; specus, den ; tribus, tribe; veru, spit: occasionally in a 
few other words, as partus, sinus, and tonitrus. 

2) Uia, the uncontracted form for us, in the Gen. : fructuis for fructus. 

3) U for ui, in the Dat. by contraction : equitdtu for equiiatui, cavalry. 

117. Second and Fourth Declensions.— Some nouns are 
partly of this declension and partly of the second. 

1. Domus, house, declined as follows : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

iV. domus domus 

G. domus, doml domuum, domortim 

D. domul (domd) domibus 

A. domum dom5s, domus 

V. domus domus 

A. domd (domu) domibus. 

In this word there is generally a difference of meaning between the forms of 
the second Decl. and those of the fourth ; thus, G. domus, of a house ; domi, at home : 
A. PL domus, houses ; domos, often, homeward ; to homes. 

2. Certain names of trees in us, as cupressus, flcus, taunts, pinus, 
though generally of Decl. II., sometimes take those cases of the fourth 
which end in us and u : N. Taurus, G. laurus, D. lauro, A. laurum, V. 
laurus, A. lauru, &c. So also c&lus, distaff. 

3. A few nouns, especially senatus and tumultus, though regularly of 
Decl. IV., sometimes take the genitive ending i of the second : sendti, 
tumulti. 

118. Gendeb m Fourth Declension. 

Masculine ending: us. 

Neuter ending : u. 

Exceptions. 

1. Feminine :— (1) acus, needle ; c&lus, distaff; ddmus, house ; mtinus, 
hand ; pcrficus, portico ; tribus, tribe,— (2) idus, ides ; 
Quinquatrus, feast of Minerva; generally penus, store, 
when of this decl. ; rarely spfyus, den, — (3) a few nouns 
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Fern, by signification (35. II.) : nzfraj, daughter-in-law ; 



/lews, fig tree. 1 



s 



2. Neuter ;— *&ua (sexus), sex ; rarely, sp&cus, den. 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

119. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es,— -femi- 
nine, and are declined as follows : 



)ies, day. 


Res, thing. 

SINGULAR. 


Case-Endings. 


JVr. dies 


res 


S3 


G. diei 


r*I 


el 


2>. diei 


r*I 


el 


A. di£m 


r£m 


em 


V. di£s 


r«s 


es 


A. die 


re 

PLURAL. 


e 


JV. dies 


r«s 


68 


0. dierttm 


rerttm 


Brum 


i>. dieb&s 


rSbtts 


ebfis 


-4. di£s 


res 


Ss 


T. diSs 


res 


1 es 


-4. dieirtis* 


reirits. 


ebus. 



1. Case-Endings. — Nouns of this declension are declined with 
the case-endings placed on the right. 

JSineiia generally short when preceded by a consonant, otherwise long. 

2. Examples for Practice. — Acies, battle array; effigies, effigy; 
facies, face ; series, series ; species, form ; spes, hope. 

8. Modification of Third Declension.— The fifth declension, like the 
fourth, seems to be a modification of the third. It is produced by contraction 
(ees = is : eibus = tbus), except in the genitive, where ei comes from eis, by 
dropping «, and Irum from eum, by inserting r. 

4. . Irregular Endings :— 3 or i for et in the Gen. and Dat : ode for aciti ; 
pernicii for perniciti. 

5. Defective.— Nouns of this declension, except dies and re*, want the 
Gen., Dat., and AbL Plur., and many admit no plural whatever. 

120. Gender in Fifth Declension. 

Nouns of the fifth declension are feminine. 
Exceptions. — Masculine :— dies, day, and meridies, midday, though 
dies is sometimes feminine in the singular. 

1 Also Fern, when it means jtgr. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 



121. Case-Endings of Latin nouns. 1 



SINGULAR. 



Dec. I. 


Dec II. 


Dec. III. 


Fern. 


Masc 


Neut 


M.&F. 


Neut 


jv. a 


as— • 


9 um 


s (es, is) 8 — 


- 6 — 


G. ae 


1 


I 


is 


is 


V. ae 


6 


5 


I 


I 


A. am 


una 


um 


em (im) 


like nom. 


v. a 


e — 


um 


like nom. 


like nom. 


A. a 





6 


SCO 


«(i) 








PLURAL. 


i\T. ae 


I 


a 


S3 


um (ium) 


G. arum 


drum 


drum 


um (ium) 


i). is 


is 


is 


ibus 


Ibfis 


.4. as 


OS 


a 


es 


5(a) 

fi(ia) 


F". ae 


i 


a ' 


63 


-4. is. 


IS 


IS. 


ibus. 


Ibus. 



Deo.IV. 



Masc. 
us 
Qs 
ul 
um 
us 
u 



Neat 



a 

Qs 
u 

a 

U 

a 



as ua 

uum utim 

ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus) 

as ua 

as ua 

Ibus (ubus) ibus (ubus). 



D. V. 

Fern* 

es 

& 

51 

em 

es 

3 



grum 
ehus 



ebfis. 



122. By a close analysis it will be found, K 

1. That the five declensions are only five varieties of one* gen- 
eral system of declension. 

2. That these varieties have been produced by the union of 
different final letters in the various stems, with one general system 
of endings. 

123. According to this analysis, 

1.' The stems in the five declensions end in the following 
letters : 

i n. in. iv. v. 

a, o, consonant, u, e. 

(rarely i). 
2. The general case-endings are as follows : 4 

1 This table presents the endings of all nouns in the Latin language, except a few 
derived from the Greek. ^ 

a The dash denotes that the case-ending is sometimes wanting : er and ir in Decl. 
II., it will be remembered, are not case-endings, but parts of the stem (45. 1). 

8 The inclosed endings are less common than the others. 

4 In this table observe, 

1) That different endings characteristic of different genders may be found in one 
and the same declension. 

2) That a slight difference of declension is however apparent in the double forms 
in to, I ; i8,l ; urn, r&m ; Ibue, 18 ; but that in each of these double forms, the first 
teems to have been the original ending from which the second was derived. 
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SINGULAR. 




Mate and Fern. 




Jtimt 


N.% — 




S, m — 


O. to, I 




fe,I 


D. I 




I 


A. Sna, m 




like nom. 


V. like nom. 




U 44 


A. «Q) 


PLURAL. 


«(i) 


-AT. 6s,I 




&(&) 


(7. urn, rum 




urn, rum 


D. ibus, is 




ibus, is 


^4. Cs 




like nom. 


K like nom. 




44 44 


A. Ibus, is. 




Ibus, is. 



8. Tho manner in which these endings unite with the different 
stems so as to produce the five declensions may be seen in the 
following 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OF DECLENSIONS. 



I. 

Mensa. 


1 IL 
| Servo. 


1 ni. 

|Reg. 


1 IV ' 
Fructu. 


1 V ' 
|Re. 




SINGULAR. 






«. j mensa- 
\ mensit 


servos 
servua 


reg-s 
rex 


fructus 
fructus 


res • 
r6s 


„ ( mensa-i 
\ mensae 


servo-i 
servi 


reg-is 
regis 


fructu-is 
fructus 


re-i(s) 
ret 


jy ( mensa-i 
' { mensae 


servo-i 
servo 


reg-i 

regi 


fruciuri 
fructui 


re-i 
rel 


a ( mensa-m 
' l mensam 


servo-m 
servum 


reg-em 
regem 


fructu-(e)m 
fructiim 


re-(e)m 
rem 


y ( mensa-. 
' \ mensa* 


servo-e l 
serve* 


reg-s 
rex 


fructu-s 
fructus 


res 
res 


* ( mensa-e 
' ( mensa 


servo-e 
servO 

PL 


rcg-e 
regS 

URAL. 


fruetu-e 
rructu 


re-e 
rS 


jy ( mensa-i 
' { mensae 


servo-i 
servi 


reg-es 
reges 


fructu-es 
fructus 


ress 
res 


q ( mensa-um 

' \ mensarum 


servo-um 
servorum 


reg-um 
regum 


fructu-um 
rructuum 


re-um 
reriim 


jy ( mensa-is 
' ( mensis 


servo-is 
servls 


reg-ibus 
regibiis 


fructu-ibus 
fructibus 


re-ibus 
rebus 


a ( mensass 
' I mensas 


servo-es 
servos 


reg-es 
reges 


fructu-es 
fructus 


ress "* 
res 


Y $ mensa-i 
* \ mensae 


servo-i 
servi 


reg-es 
reges 


fructu-es 
fructus 


ress 
res 


j ( mema-is 
' l mensis. 


servo-is 
servls. 


reg-ibus 
regibiis. 


fructu-ibus 
fructibus. 


re-ibus 
rebus. 



1 Nouns In us of Dec II. have e instead of*. 



GENDEB. 
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124. Genebal Table of Gekdee. 

I. Gender independent of ending. 1 Common to all 
declensions. 



Masculine. 




Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Names of Males, 


of 


Names of Females, of 


Indeclinable Nouns, 


Rivers, Winds, 


and 


Countries, Towns, 


and Words and 


Months. 




Islands, and Trees. 


Clauses used as In- 
declinable Nouns, 


II. Gendqr determined by Nominative Ending.* 






Declension I. 




Masculine. 




! Feminine. 


Neuter. 


as, es. 




a,e. 
Declension II. 




er, ir, us, os. 




Declension HI. 


urn, on. 


o, or, os, er, es 


in- 


as, is, ys, x, es not 


a, e, i, y, o, 1, n, t, 


creasing in the geni- 


increasing in the 


ar, ur, us. 


tive. 




genitive, 8 preceded 
by a consonant* 

Declension IV. 




us. 




Declension V. 


u. 



I 



I 



DECLENSION OF COMPOUND AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 
COMPOUND NOUNS. 

125. Compounds present in general no peculiarities of 
declension. But 

1. If two nominatives unite, they are both declined : respubllca 
= res publtca, republic, the public thing ; jusjurandum = ju»ju- 
rcmdwm, oath. 

2. If a nominative unites with an oblique case, only the nom- 
inative is declined : paterfamilias = p&ter familias (42. 3), or 
pater famiUae, the father of a family. 



1 For exceptions, see 86. 

3 For exceptions, see under the several declensions. 
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COMPOUND AND IRREGULAR NOUNS, 



126. Paradigms. 



N. respublica 
G, r&publlcae 
2). rSipublicae . 
A, rempubllcam 
V. respublica 
A. republic^ 



SINGULAR. 

jusjurandum 

jQrisjurandi 

jurijuraadd 

jusjurandGm 

jusjurandum 

jurejurandd 



paterfamilias 

patrisfamilias 

patrifamilias 

patremfamiliaa 

paterfamiliaa 

patrifamilias 



2T. respublicae 
G. rerumpublic&rum 
D, rgbuspublicls 
A. respublicas 
V. respublicae 
-4. rSbuspublicis. 



jurajurandd 



jurajuranda' 
jurajurand£. 



patresfamilias 
patrumfamilias 



"patresfamilias 
patresfamilias 
patribusfamilias. 



1. The parts which compose these and similar words are often and perhaps 
more correctly written separately : respublica; paterfamilias ovfamiUae. 

2. The parts of respublica are. res of the 5th bed. and publica of the 1st. 
8. The parts of jusjurandum are jus of the 8d Ded. B.ud jurandum of th« 

2d. Jusjurandum wants the Gen., Dai, and Abl. Plur. 

4. The parts of paterfamilias rxe p&ter of the 3d Decl. andfamilias (42. 
8), the old Gen. oifamilia, of the 1st Sometimes, though rarely, the Gea 
familidrum is used in the plural : patresfamUidrum iov patresfamilias, 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

127. Irregular nouns may be divided into four classes: 
L Indeclinable Nouns have but one form for all cases. 
II. Defective Nouns want certain parts. 

HI. Heterocutes (heteroclita l ) are partly of one de- 
clension and partly of another. 

IV. Heterogeneous Nouns (heterogenea*) are partly 
of one gender and partly of another. 

I. Indeclinable Nouns. 

128. The Latin has but few indeclinable nouns : 
The principal examples are : 

1) Fas, right ; riefas, wrong ; instar, equality ; mane, morning ; nihil, 
nothing ; pondo, pound ; stcus, sex. 

2) The letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, alpha, beta, etc. 

8) Foreign words: Jacob, JUeberri; though these are often declined: 

1 From Urepos, another, and KXiffis, injtection, i. e. t of different declensions. 
• From crcpo*, another, and y4vos> gender, i. e., of different genders. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 41 

JacSbus, Jacobi; Eleberris, lUeberri. Jesus has Jesum in the accusative and 
Jesu in the other cases. 

2. Some indeclinable nouns are also defective : mane wants the Gen", and 
Dat. ; fas and Tie/as, the Gen., Dat., and Abl. 

II. Defective Nouns. 

129. Nouns may be defective in Number, in Case, or 
in both Number and Case. 

I. Nouns defective in Number. 

1 SO. Plural wanting.— Many nouns from the nature of their 
signification want the plural : Roma, Rome ; jwtitia, justice ; du- 
rum, gold. 

1. The principal nouns of this class are : 

1) Proper names (except those used only in the plural) : Cicero, Bdma. 

2) Abstract Nouns : fides, faith ; justiiia, justice. 
8) Names of materials : aurum, gold ; ferrum, iron. 

4) A few others : meridies, midday ; specimen, example ; supellex, furni- 
ture; ver, spring; veepera, evening, etc. 

2. Proper names admit the plural to designate/omiftea, classes; names of mate* 
rials, to designate pieces of the -material or articles made of it; and abstract nouns, 
to designate instances, or kinds, of the quality; Scipiones, the Scipios; aero, vessels 
of copper ; avaritiae, instances of avarice ; odia, hatreds. 

In the poets, the plur. of abstracts occurs in the sense of the sing. 

131. Singular wanting. — Many nouns want the singular. 

1. The most important of these are : 

1) Certain personal appellatives applicable to classes: majores, fore* 
fathers ; post&ri, descendants ; gemlni, twins ; lib&ri, children. 

2) Many names of cities: AtMnae, Athens; Thebae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

3) Many names of festivals : Bacchanalia, Olympia, Saturnalia. 

4) Many names not included in these classes. Such are : 
Arma,2aio&\ dwitiae, riches; exsequiae, funeral rites; exuviae, spoils; Idus, 

Ides; indutiae, truce; insidiae, ambuscade; manes, shades of the dead; m\aae, 
threats; moenia, walls; munia, duties; nuptiae, nuptials ; reliquiae, remains. 

2. An individual member of a class designated by these plurals may be denoted 
by units ex with the plural : unus ex HMris, one of the children, or a child. 

8. Tlje plural in names of cities may have reference to the several parts of the 
city, especially as ancient cities were often made up of separate villages. So in the 
names of festivals, the plural may refer to the various games and exercises which to- 
gether constituted the festival 

132. Plural with Change of Meaning— -Some nouns have 
one signification in the singular and another in the plural : Thus 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Aedes, temple ; aedes, (1) temples, (2) a house. 1 

Aqua, water ; aquae, (1) waters, (2) mineral springs. 

1 Aedes and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the plural 
two significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, ao<l the other distinct 
from it* 
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Auxiliam, help ; auxilia, auxiliaries. 

Bonum, a good thing, blading ; bona, riches, goods. 

Career prison, barrier ; carcCres, barriers of a race-course. 

Castram, castle, hid ; castre, camp. 

Comitium, name of a part of the comitia, the assembly held in the comi- 

Roman forum ; Hum. 

Cupia, plenty f force ; copiae, (1) stores, (2) troops. 

Facultas, ability ; facilitates, wealth, means. 

Finis, end ; fines, bonders, territory. 

Fortu na, fortune ; fortunae, possessions, wealth. 



Gratia, gratitude, favor; gratiae, thanks. 

Ilortus, garden ; horti, ( 1 ) gardens, (2) pleasure grounds. 

Impedimentum, hindrance; impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) bag- 

gage. 

Littfra, letter of alpJtabet ; litterae, (1) letters of alphabet, (2) epis- 

tle, writing, letters, literature. 

Lfldus, play, sport ; ludi, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle. 

Mos, custom : mores, manners, character. 

Natalia (dies), birth-day ; natalea, pedigree, parentage. 

Opera, work, service; operae, worhmen. 

Pars, part: partes, (1) parts, (2) a party. 



x bid, yiizt . paries, uivorw, \^,j u party. 

Rostrum, beak of ship ; rostra, {l)oeaks, (2) the rostra or tri- 

bune in Home (adorned with 
beaks). 

Sal, salt ; sales, witty sayings. 

II. 'Nouns defective in Case. 

133. Some nouns are defective in case. Thus 

1. Some want the nominative, dative, and vocative singular : (Ops), 
opis, help ; (vix or vicis), vicis, change. 

2. Some want the nominative and vocative singular: (Daps), d&pis, 
food; (ditio), ditionis, sway; (frux), frOgis, fruit; (intemecio), interne- 
cionis, destruction ; (pollis), polllnis, flour. 

3. Some want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural: thus most 
nouns of the fifth declension. See 119. 5. 

So also many neuters : far, fel, mel, pus, rus, tus ; especially Greek 
neuters in os, which want these cases in the singular also : 8pos, ratios. 

4. Some want the genitive plural : thus many nouns otherwise entire, 
especially monosyllables : nex, pax, pix ; cor, cos, ros ; sal, sol, lux. 

III. Nouns defective in Number and Case. 

134. Some nouns want one entire number and certain cases 
of the other: fors, chance, has only fors and forte; lues, pesti- 
lence, has lues, luem, lue. Many verbal nouns in u have only the. 
ablative singular : jussu, by order ; manddtu, by command ; rogd- 
tu, by request. 

III. Heteboclites. — Two Classes. 

I. Heteroclites with one form in the nominative sin- 
gular. 

II. Heteroclites with different forms in the nominative 
singular. 
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Class First. 

135. Of Declensions II. and IV. arl a few nouns in us. 
See 117. 

136. Of Declensions II. and III. are 

1. Jugerum, an acre ; regularly of the second Decl., except in the 
Gen. Plur., which is jug&rum, according to the third. Other forms of the 
third are rare. 

2. Vas, a vessel ; of the third Decl. in the Sing., and of the second in 
the Plur. : vas,vdsis; plural, vdsa, vasorum. 

8. Plural names of festivals in alia : Bacchanalia, Saturnalia ; which 
are regularly of the third Decl., but sometimes form the Gen. Plur. in 
brum of the second. Anctfe, a shield, and a few other words also occur. 

137. Of Declensions HI. and V. are 

1. Requies, rest; which is regularly of the third Decl., but also takes 
the forms requiem and requie of the fifth. 

2. Fames, hunger ; regularly of the third DecL, except in the ablative, 
famSy of the fifth (not /am£, of the third). 

Clou Second. 1 

138. Forms in ia and ies.~ .Many words of four syllables 
have one form in ia of Decl. L, and one in ies of Decl. V. : barba- 
ria, barbaries, barbarism; duritia, durities, hardness; luxuria, 
luxuries, luxury ; materia, materies, material ; mollitia, moUities, 
softness. 

139. Foems in US and trm. — Many nouns derived from verbs 
have one form in us of Decl. IV., and one in um of Decl. II. : 
eondtusy condtum, an attempt; eventus, eventum, event; praetextus, 
praetextum, pretext. 

140. Many other Examples might be added. Many words which 
have but one approved form in prose, admit another in poetry : juventus 
(Qtie), youth; poetic, juventa (ae): senectus (Otis), old age; poetic, senecta 
(ae) : pauperias (atis), poverty ; poetic, pauperies (el). 

IV. Heterogeneous Nouns. — Two Classes. 

I. With one form in the nominative singular. 

II. With different forms in the nominative singular. 

Class First. 

141. Masculine and Neuter. — Some masculines take in the 
plural an additional form of the neuter gender : 

Jdcus, a jest ; plur., joci wdjoca. 

l6cu&, place ; " loci, topics, passages in books, places ; loca, places. 

8itolu8, hissing ; " sibffi ; poetic, sibila. 

142. Feminine and Neuter. — Some feminines take in the 
plural an additional form of the neuter gender : 

Sometimes called Redundant nouns, or abundantia. 
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Carb&sus, linen ; plural, carbon and carbasa, sails, Ac ' 
margarita, pea* ; " margaritae and margarita, drum, 
ostrea, oyster; " ostreae and ostrea, drum. 

143. Neuteb akd Masculine ob Feminine. — Borne neuters 
take in the plural a different gender ; thus 

1. Some neuters become masculine in the plural : 

Coelum, heaven ; plural, coeli. 

2. Some neuters generally become masculine in the plural, but some- 
times remain neuter : 

Frenum, bridle; plur., freni, sometimes frena. 
rostrum, rake; u rastri, " rostra, 
8. Some neuters become feminine in the plural : 

Epulum, public feast ; plur., epulae, meal, banquet 

Class Second. 

144. Fobmb in us and um.— Some nouns of the second 
declension have one form in us masculine and one in um neuter : 
clipeuSy clipeum, shield ; commentarius, commentarium, comment- 
ary ; cuUttis, cuMtum, cubit ; jugulus, jugulum, throat. 

145. Hetebooeneous Heteboolitbs, — Some heteroolites are 
also heterogeneous : condtus (us), condtum (i), effort ; menda (ae), 
mendum (i), fault. 



OHAPTEE II. 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. The adjective is that part of speech which is used 

to qualify nouns : bonus, good ; magnw, great. 

The form of the adjective in Latin depends in part upon the gender 
of the noun which it qualifies ; bonus puer, a good boy ; bona puella, a 
good girl ; bonum tectum, a good house. Thus bonus is the form of the 
adjective, when used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, and bonum 
with neuter. 

147. Some adjectives are partly of the first declen- 
sion and partly of the second, while all the rest are entirely 
of the third declension. 

I. FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 

148. Adjectives of this class have in the nominative 
singular the endings: 



FIBST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 
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• 


Masc, Dec. IL 


Fern., Dec. I. 


Neut, Dee. IL 




US 1 —, 


a, 


urn. 


!They are declined 


as follows : 








B6nus, good. 








SINGULAR. 






Md8C 


Fern. 


JTeul 


Nom. 


bdntis 


bona 


bdnam 


Gen. 


bonl 


bonae 


bonl 


Dot. 


bonO 


bonae 


bonO 


Ace. 


bonam 


bonam 


bonam 


Voe. 


bond 


bona 


bonam 


Abl 


bonO 


bona 

PLURAL. 


bonO 


Nom. 


bonl 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonOrttm 


bonaram 


bonOram 


Dai. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonOs 


bon&s 


bona 


Voef 


bonl ' 


bonae 


bona 


Abl. 


bonis 


bonis 
Liber, free. 

SINGULAR. 


bonis. 




Mate. 


JT&n, 


Xeut. 


Nom. 


liber 


libera 


libgram 


Gen. 


libSrl 


librae 


libSrl 


Dot. 


HbSrO 


liberae 


libSrO 


Ace. • 


libgram 


libgram 


libSram 


Voe. 


UbSr 


Kb^ra 


liberam 


Abl. 


lib&O 


lib^rft 

PLURAL. 


UbSrO 


Nom. 


libSrl 


libgrae , 


libera 


Gen. 


liberOram 


liber&ram 


liberOram 


Dot. 


libgils 


libgrls 


liberls 


Ace. 


libgrOs 


lib&As 


libera 


Voe. 


liberl 


librae 


libertt 


Abl 


libgrls 


liberls 


libSrls. 



1 The dash indicates that the ending is sometimes wanting. See 45. 1. 
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Aeger, sick. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom. 


aeger 


aegrfc 


aegram 


Gen. 


aegrl 


aegrae 


aegrl 


Dot. 


aegrO 


aegrae* 


aegro 


Ace. 


aegram. 


aegram 


aegram 


Voe. 


aeger 


aegra 


aegram 


Abl. 


aegr© 


aegra 

PLURAL. 


aegro; 


Nom. 


aegrl 


aegrae 


aegra 


Gen. 


aegr&ram 


aegraram 


aegroram 


Bat. 


aegrtti 


aegrls 


aegrls 


Aec. 


aegrite 


aegr&s 


aegrft 


Voe. 


aegrl 


aegrae 


aegra 


Abl. 


aegrls 


aegrla 


aegrls. 



1. Bonus is declined in the Kasc. like servua of Decl. II. (45), in the 
fern, like menaa of Decl. I. (42), and in the Neut like templum of DecL IL 
(45). 

2. Liber differs in declension from bonus only in dropping us and e in 
the Nom. and Voe. (45. 3, 1). Aeger differs from liber only in dropping * 
before r (45. 3, 2). 

8. Most adjectives in er are declined like aeger, but the following in er 
and ur are declined like liber : 

1) Aeper, rough; lacer, torn; miser, wretched; prosper, prosperous; 
tener, tender; bat asper sometimes drops the e, and dexter, right, sometimes 
retains it : dexter^ dextera or dextra. 

2) Satur, sated ; eatur, sat&ra, eatUrum. 

3) Compounds in for and ger I morttfer, deadly; aUger, winged. 

149. Irregularities. — These nine adjectives nave in the 
singular lus in the genitive and I in the dative : 

Alius, another; nullus, no one; solus, alone; tdtus, whole; 
ullvs, any ; unus, one ; alter \ -tira, -tfrum, the other ; uter, -tra^ 
-trum, which (of two) ; neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

1. The Regular Forms occasionally occur in some of these adjectives : 
aHae, nulli, for alius, nulllus ; al&ro, alterae, for alteri. 

2. I in ius in poetry is sometimes short; generally so in aUerius. 

3. Alius has aliud for almn in the neuter, and shortens the genitive 
aliius into alius. 

4. Like uter are declined its compounds : itterque, vtervis, uterUbet, uter- 
cunque. In aUer&Ler sometimes both parts are declined, as altertus utrlxts ; 
and sometimes only the latter, as alterutriue. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 
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II. ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION, 

150. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes : 

I. Those which have in the nominative singular three 
different forms— one for each gender. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and 
feminine being the same. 

HI. Those which have but one form— the same for all 
genders. 

151. I. Adjectives of Three Endings of this declen- 
sion have in the nominative singular : 

Masc Fein. Neut „ 

er, is, e. 

They are declined as follows : 

Acer, sharp. 

SINGULAR. 



Maso. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


tf. ac6r 


ficris 


ficre 


0. acrls 


acrls 


acrls 


J), acrl 


acrl 


acrl" 


A. acr£m 


acrem 


acre 


V, acer 


acrls 


acre 


A. acrl 


acrl 

PLURAL. 


acrl; 


N. acres 


acres 


acrift 


G. acriiim 


acriiim 


acriiim 


D. acrlbiks 


acrlbiks 


acrfb&g 


A. acrfis 


acres 


acrift 


V, acres 


acres ■ 


acri& 


A. acrlbtts 


acrllriis 


acrllriis. 



1. Like Acer are declined : 

1) Al&cer, lively; eampester, level; celtiber, famous; c&ler, 1 swift 
eguester, equestrian; pciuster, marshy ; pedester, pedestrian ; puter, putrid ; 
salvber 3 healthful ; Silvester, woody j terrester, terrestrial ; volucer, winged, 

2) Adjectives in er designating the months : October, bris* 

2. The Masculine in is, like the Fern., also occurs : salubris, silvestrU, 
for saltiber, Silvester. 



i This retains e in declension : celer, ceteris, celere; and has urn in the Ocn. Plnr. 
* See also 87. 2. 
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3. These forms in er are analogous to those in er (whether noun* or 
adjectives) of Dec H. in dropping the ending in the Norn, and Voc. Sing, 
and in inserting e before r. Thus Offer, originally agrus y drops u* y giving 
agr, and then inserts e to facilitate pronunciation, giving agar; so aeer, 
originally aeris, drops t* and inserts e ; aer % aeer, 

152. n. Adjectives of Two Endings have in the 
nominative singular : 

M.andP. NeuL 

1- is e, for positives. 

2. ior (or) ins (us), for comparatives. 
They are declined as follows : 
Tristis, sad. Tristior, mare sad. 1 



M.andF 
N. tristiUi 
G. tristls 
J). tristX 
A. trist^m 
V. tristiUi 
A, tristl 

N, tristfti 
G. tristittm 

D. tristXbtta 
A. tristis 
V. tristis 
A. tristiflbtts 



JSTeut. 

trist* 

tristis 

tristl 

tristft 

tristt 

tristl; 

tristi& 

tristittm 

tristSbtts 

tristitt 

tristlii 

tristiCbtts. 



8IXGULAB. 

MandF 

N. tristior 
G. tristiorlji 
JD. tristidrl 
A. tristidr£m 
K tristior 
A. tristior* (I) 

PLURAL. 

JV. tristiorfcs 
G. tristtorttm 
D. tristidrlbtts 
A. tristidres 
V. tristidr£s 
A. tristidrXbtts 



KeuL 
tristffis 
trifitiSrls 
tristiorl 
tristius 
tristifis 
tristforfc (I) t 

tristior* 

tristidrttm 

tristiorifctts 

tristiorft 

tristiAr* 

tristiorifbtta. 



153. IIL Adjectives of One Ending.— All other ad- 
jectives have but one form in the nominative singular for 
all genders. They generally end in * or as, sometimes in I 
or r, and are declined in the main like nouns of the same 
endings. The following are examples : 

Felix, happy. Prtidens, prudent. 



MandF. 
N. felix 
G. felicfe 
D. felicl 


JfeuL 
felix 
felicis 
felicl 


BINGT7LAB. 

. M.andF. 
i\T. prudens 
G. prudentXa 
D. prudentl 


NmO. 
prQdena 
prudentXs 
prudentl 



i Comparative. For the declension of Plus, »m 165. 1. 



THIBD DECLENSION. 
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A. fellcdm 


felix 


A. prudentfcm 


prudens 


V. felix 


felix 


V. prudens 


prudens 


A. fefcc«(I) 


felled (I); 


A. prudentiS (I) 

PLURAL. 


prudent^ (I) ; 


JV. felic«a • 


felici* 


N. prudent£s 


prudentifi, 


G r . fellciiiiil 


fellciiiiil 


G. prudentiftm 


prudenti&m 


7>. felicibtks 


felicWMis 


J). prudentiflMka 


prudentfb&s 


A. fellcfes 


felicia 


A. prudentes 


prudentift 


K felicfcs 


fellci& 


V. prudentCs 


prudently 


A. fcllclbiis 


fellclbite. 


A. prudentiflMka 


prudentlbiUu 



FORMATION OF OASES OF ADJECTIVES OF THE THIED 
DECLENSION*. 

154. Adjectives of the third declension form their cases 
in general like nouns of the same endings, bat present the 
following peculiarities : 

I. Genitive Singular. 

155. This presents a few irregularities, but in general the same as 
in nouns (58-83). Thus 

• 1. The following in els form the genitive not in the regular ftift, but in 
•1) Stis : — htibes, indig$8 y praepes, teres. 
2) idis : — d&es, reses. 
2. The following in es form it in 

1} £dis :— compounds of pes, foot, as, atipes y btpes } tripes. 
2) &18 : — pubes, impubes (sometimes is). 
8} etis : — inquies, locuples. 
8. Adjectives in ceps form it in 

1} cXpis, i&compounded of capio : princeps, prinfipis. 
2) cipitis, if compounded of caput : anceps, ancipUis. 
4. Four in or form it in Bria : — memor, immernor y bicorpor, tricorpor. 
6. Other examples. — (1) Compos and impos form it in dtis. — (2) Com- 
pounds in cors from cor have cordis : concors y diseors. — (3) Caelebs has 
caetibis; dis y dltis; intercus, intercutis ; praeeox, praeedcis; v8tus y veteris. 

BE. Ablative Singular. 

156. I. Ending: — el or I, in comparatives and adjectives of one 

'ending: tristiorZ or rl\ auddcS ov cl. 
II. " v I, in other adjectives : acrl, tristl. 
1. Comparatives generally have e, and adjectives of one ending, generally 
•V but participles in ans and ens have only e, except when used adjectively. 
► 3 
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2. The Ablative in © in many adjectives of one ending cannot be veri- 
fied from ancient authors. — The ablative in i is in general preferable. 

8. Some have only e in general use. — ( 1) Pauper, paupgre, poor ; 
pubes, pubere> mature ; — (2) those in es, 6. itas or Idla: dies, does, dives, 
sospes, superstes ;-^-(3) cakebs, compos, impo*, princeps. 

4. The Ablative in e sometimes occurs in poetry in positives of more 
than one ending : cogwomXne for cognorrilnl, like named. 

ILL Nominative^ Accusative and Vocative Plural of 

Neuters. 

157. I. Ending : — i& in positives : acrid, tristVi. 
IL u & in comparatives : trMdra. 

1. V&us t old, has vefer& ; complures, several, has corapluriii or com- 
plura. 

2. The neuter plural is wanting in most adjectives of one ending, ex- 
cept those in <u, ns y r«, ax, tx, ox, and numerals inplex. 

IV. Genitive Plural. 

158. L Ending: ittm in positives : acrium, tridwm. 
XL u tlm in comparatives : trisiidrum. 

1. Some adjectives want the genitive plural. 

2. Plilres, more, and complures, several, have ium. 
8. The following have tun: 

1) Adjectives of one ending with only e in the ablative singular (156. 
8): pauper , paupervm. 

2) Those with the genitive in eris, Bite, ttxis : v£tus y ve&rum, old ; 
memor, membrum, mindful ; ctcur, ciciirum, tame. 

3) Those in ceps : anceps, anclpitum, doubtful. 

4) Those compounded with substantives which have urn : ifwps (ops, 
6pum), indpum, helpless. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

159. Irregular adjectives may be 

L Indeclinable : frugi, brave, good ; n8quan% worthless ; m#fe, 
thousand. 

II. Defective: (ceterus) eetera, cet&rum, the other, the rest; (sons) 
sontis, guilty. 

III. Heteroclites. — Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in w, 
a, urn, of the first and second declensions, and one in is and e of the third: 
hil&rus and hilaris, joyful ; exantimus and exanimis, lifeless. 

1. The Latin has but few indeclinable adjectives, except numerals (175). 

2. Some adjectives want 

1) The nominative singular masculine: (ceterus) cetera, ceterum, the 
other; (ludicer) ludicra, ludicrum, sportive. 

2) One or more cases in full : (semlnex) seminecis, half dead, defective 
in the nominative ; exspes, hopeless, only used in the nominative ; exlex, law* 
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leas, only in nominative and accusative ; pemox, through the night, only in 
nominative and ablative. 

8) The neuter gender or genitive plural. See 157. 2 and 158. 1. 

4) The singular : pauci, ae, a, few ; plerique, the most ; the latter wants 
also the genitive plural, supplied by pluHmi. The feminine singular pleraqul 
sometimes occurs. In good prose extents wants the singular ; and inferus, 
superus, and posterns are used in the singular only in particular expressions: 
mare inferum, the lower sea, i. e., south of Italy ; mare superum, the upper 
sea, i. e., north of Italy, the Adriatic ; posterus in expressions of time : diem 
posterum, the following day ; nocte poetera, on the following night. 

3. In most heteroclites only one form is in common use in classic prose ; 
in a few, as in the examples under 159. III., both forms are approved. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

160. There are three degrees of comparison — Positive, 
Comparative, and Superlative: altus, altior, aUissvmus, 
high, higher, highest. 

The Latin comparatives and superlatives are sometimes best rendered 
into English by too and very instead of more and most : doctus, learned ; * 
doctior, more learned, or too learned ; doctis&imusy most learned, or very 
learned. 

161. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of 
comparison : 

I. Terminational Comparison— hj endings. 

II. Adverbial Comparison — by adverbs. 

I. Teeminational Comparison. 

162. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding to 
the stem of the positive the endings: 

Comparative. Superlative. 

M. F. IT, M. F. N. 

i«r, i«r, ius. isslmus, issimS, issimum. 

Examples. 

Altus, altior, altissimus : high, higher, highest. 
levis, levies levisslmus : light, lighter, lightest. 

Irregular Termination^ Comparison. 

163. Irregular Superlatives.— Many adjectives with 
regular comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus 
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1. Adjectives in er add rimus to the positive : deer, 
acrior, acerrimus, sharp. 

Fetus has teterrimus; maturus, both maturrlmus and maturisstmus ; 
uexter, dextimus. 

2. Six in idis add Hmus to the stem : 

Factlis, difficilis ; easy, difficult. 

similis, disfiimilis ; like, unlike, 

gracilis, humllia; slender, low; 
thus : facUit, faeilior, facillimus. Imbecillia has imbecillimus, but imbecU- 
lus is regular. 

3. Four m TUB have two irregular superlatives : 
Extgrus, exterior, extrfimus and extimus, outward. 
inferos, inferior, infimus and imus, lower. 
supdrus, superior, suprfcmus and summus, upper, 
posterus, posterior, postremus and postumus, next. 4 

1 64. Compounds in dicus, fleas, and volus are compared with the 
endings entior and entisslmus, as if from forms mem:' 

Haledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous. 
munificus, munificentior, munific^ntiflsimus, liberal. 
benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent. 

1. Egenus.tind providus (needjr and prudent), form the comparative and 
superlative from egens and provldens : hence egenUor, eqentissimus, etc 

2. Minficwfanus occurs as the superlative of mirtficus, wonderful. 

8. Many adjectives in dicus and jtcus want the comparative and superla- 
tive. 

165. Special Irregularities of Comparison. 

Bonus, melior, optimus, good. 
m&lus, pSjor, pessimus, bad. 

magnus, major, maximus, great. 
parvus, minor, minimus, small. 
multus, plus, plurimus, much. 

1. Plus is neuter, and has in the singular only N. and A. plus, and Q. 
■ plUris. In the plural it has N. and A. plures (m. and £), plura (n.), G. plu- 

rium, D. and A. pluribus. 

2. Dives, fr&gi, nequam : 

tw««« i divitior, divitisslmus. ) .„ r 

Dires ' \ ditior, ditisslmus, f ncK 

frugi, frugalior, frugalisslmus, frugal. 

nequam, nequior, nequisslmus, worthless. 

Defective Terminational Comparison. 



166. Positive Wanting: 

Citerior, citimus, nearer. 
deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
interior, intimus, inner. 
ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 


prior, 

propior, 

ulterior, 


primus, 

proximus, 

ultlmus, 


former, 
nearer. 
farther. 1 



1 These adjectives are formed from citra, do, intra, Greek a>Kvs y pro* or pro, 
prope, ultra. 
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167. Comparative Wanting— in the following: 

1. In a few participles used adjectively : meritus, meritisstmus, de- 
serving. 

2. In these adjectives: 



Diversus, deversissimus, different. 
falsus, m falsissimus, false. 
inclytus, inclytissimus, renowned. 



novus, novissimus, new. 
s5cer, sacerrimus, sacred. 
vgtus, veterrfmus, old. 



168. Superlative Wanting— in the following: 

1. In most verbals in His and bilifl : docttis, docilior, docile ; opta* 

biltSy optabilior, desirable. But of these 

Some are compared in full : amabUis, facilis, fertilis, mobiUs, nobUis, 
utUis, etc. 

2. In many adjectives in alia and ills : capitalis, capitalior, capital ; 
civllis, civilior, civil. 

3. Three adjectives supply the superlative thus : 

Adoleseens, adolescentior, minimus natu, 1 young. 
juvenis, junior, minimus natu, young. 

senex, senior, maximus natu, 2 old. 

4. A few other adjectives want the superlative: agrestis, alacer, 
caecus, diuturnus, infinities, longinquus, oplmus, procllvis, propinquus, 
salutaris, suplnus, surdus, teres, vulgaris. 

1 69. Both Comparative and Superlative Wanting.— Many adjectives 
have no terminational comparison : 

1. Many from the nature of (heir signification, admitting no comparison : 
especially such as denote material, possession, or the relations of place and 
time: aureus, golden; adamant inns, adamantine; paternus, paternal; Bo- 
mantis, Roman; hesternus, of yesterday; aestivus, of summer; hibemus, of 
winter. 

2. Many others.— Thus 

1) Those in us preceded by a vowel, except those in quus: idoneus, suit- 
able; noxim, hurtful. But a few in uus have the superlative: assiduus, 
strenuus. Other exceptions occur, especially in the poets : pius, pimimvs / 
egregius, egregiisslmus. 

2) Many derivatives and compounds, especially {1} derivatives in alis, 
His, ulus, icus, inus, drus: mortdhs (mors), mortal j (2) compounds of verbs 
or of nouns: pafUceps (capio), sharing; magnanimus (animus), magnani- 
mous. 

3) Also aZbus, almus, caducus, ferus, fessus, gnarus, lassus, minis, mutt- 
lus, ndvvs, nefastus, rudis, etc. 

II. Adverbial Comparison. 

170. Adjectives which want the terminational comparison, 
form the comparative and superlative, when their signification re- 
quires it, by prefixing the adverbs magis, more, and maxtme, most, 
to the positive : 

1 Smallest or youngest in age. 3 Greatest or eldest in age. 
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Ardnus, magis arduns, maxXme arduas, arduous. 

1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees of the quality: admddum, voids, oppido, very; imprimis, op- 
prime, in the highest degree; talde magna, very great; imprimis dams, 
renowned in the highest degree, ftr and prat in composition with adjectives 
have the force of very ; perdjficUis, very difficult ; praecldrus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening Particles are sometimes used.— (1) With the compar- 
ative: etiam, even, multo, longe, much, far: etiam diligentior, even more 
diligent; muUo diligentior, much more diligent— (2) With the superlative: 
multo, longe, much, by far; quam, as possible: muUo or longe diligentissi- 
mus, by far the most diligent; quam diligentissimus, as diligent as possible. 

NUMERALS. 

171. Numerals comprise numeral adjectives and nu- 
meral adverbs. 

L Numeral Adjectives. 

172. Numeral adjectives comprise three principal 
classes: 

1. Cardinal Numbebs: units, one; duo, two. 

2. Ordinal Numbebs : primus; first ; secundus, second. 

3. Distributxves : singulis one by one; bmi, two by 
two, two each, two apiece. 

173. To these may be added 

1. MuLTipLiCATrvEg. — These are adjectives in plex, 6. pttcis, denoting 
so many fold : simplex, single ; duplex, double ; triplex, three-fold. 

2. Proportionals. — These are declined like bdnus,' and denote so 
many times as great: duplus, twice as great ; triplus, three times as great. 

174. Table op Numeral Adjectives, 



Cardinals. 


Obdikalb. 


DlBTBXBtnriVBB. 


1. Onus, una, unum, 


primus, 1 first, 


singuli, one by one. 


2. duo, duae, duo, 


secundus, second, 


bini, two by two. 


8. tres, tria, 


tertius, third, 


tcrni (trim). 


4. quattuor, 


quartus, fourth, 


quaterni. 


5. quinque, 


quintus, fifth, 


quint 


6. sex, 


sextus, 


B6ni. 


1. septem, 


septimus, 


septSni. ' 


8. octo, 


octavus, 


octoni. 


9. n5vem, 


nonus, 


noveni. 


10. decern, 


decimus, 


deni. 


11. undecim, 


undecimus, 


undGni. 



1 Prior is used Instead of primus in speaking of two. 
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Caedikalb. 


OSDHfALB. 


DlSTBIB UTl V E8. 


12. duodgcim, 


duodecimus, 


duodgni. 


13. tredScim or decern 

ettres, 

14. quattuordScim, 


tertius decimus, 6 


terni deni. 


quartus decimus, 


quaterni deni. 


15. quindecim, 


quintus decimus, 


qulni deni. 


16. sedecim or sexdS- 


sextus decimus, 


seni deni. 


cim, 
17. septendecim, 1 


Septimus decimus, 


scptGni deni. 


18. duodeviginti,* 

19. undeviginti, 9 


duodevicesimus, 7 
undevicesimus, 7 


duodeviceni. 


undevicCni. 


20. viginti, 


vicesimus, 8 


vic.6ni. 


21 i y ig mt * unus > 
' (Onus et viginti, 8 


vicesimus primus, 


vicCni singuli. 


Onus et vicesimus, 


sing&li et vic£ni. 


22 ( viginti duo, 
'(duo et viginti, ' 


vicesimus secundus, 


viceni bini. 


alter et vicesimus, 


bini et viceni. 


30. triginta, 


tricesimus, 8 


tricGni. 


40. quadraginta, 


quadragesimus, 


quadrageni. 


50. quinquaginta, 


quinquagesimus, 


quinquagenL 


60. sexaginta, 


sexagesimus, 


sexageni. 


10. septuaginta, 


septuagesimus, 


septuageni. 


80. octoginta, 


octogesmius, 


octogCni. 


90. nonaginta, 


nonagesimus, 


nonagCni. 


100. centum, 


centesimus, 


centeni. 


101 (centum Onus, 
• (centum et Onus, 4 


centesimus primus, 


centeni singuli. 


centesimus et primus 


ccnteni et singuli. 


200. ducenti, ao, a. 


ducentesimus, 


duceni. 


800. trecenti, 


trecentesimus, 


trccCni. f 


400. quadringenti, 


quadringentesimus. 


quadringCni. 


600. quingenti, 


quingentesimus, 


quingeni. 


600. sexcenti, 


sexcentesimus, 


sexceni. 


700. septingenti, 


septingentesimus, 


septingeni. 


800, octingenti, 


octingentesimua, 


octingeni. 


900. nongenti, 


nongentesimus, 


nongeni. 


1,000. mille, 


millesimus, 


singula millia. 


2,000. duo millia, 5 


bis millesimus, 


bina millia. 



1 Sometimes with the ports separated : decern et sex; decern et aeptem. 

* Literally two from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these numbers 
may be expressed by addition: decern et octo; decern et novem; bo 28, 29; 88, 89, 
eta, either by subtraction from triginta, etc., or by addition to viginti ; duodetri- 
ginta or octo et viginti. 

* If the tens precede the units, et. is omitted, otherwise it is used, as in English, 
twenty-one, one and twenty. 

* In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds, 
etc, as in English; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between the 
two highest denominations: mille centum viginti or tniUe et centum viginti, 1,120. 

5 Sometimes Una miUia or Ms mille. 

« Sometimes decimus precedes with or without et : decimus et tertius or decimus 
tertius. 

7 Sometimes expressed by addition, like the corresponding cardinals : octdvue de- 
cimus and nonue decimue. > 

8 Sometimes written with g: vige&mus ; trigeelmue. 
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Cardinals. * 
10,000. decern millia, 
100,000. centum millia, 
1,000,000. decies centena mil- 
lia, 1 



Obdinaub. 
deciea millesimus, 
centies millesimus, 
deciea centies mille- 



DlBTSIBUTXYXS* 

dgna millia. 
centena millia. 
decies centsna millia. 



1. Ordinals with Pars, part, expressed or understood, may be used to 
express fractions : tertia pars, a third part, a third ; quarta pars, a fourth ; 
duae tertiae, two thirds. 

2. Distributives are used 

1) To show the number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece ; ternos denarios accepSrunt, they 
received each three denarii, or three apiece. Hence 

2) To express Multiplication: decies centSna millia, ten times a 
hundred thousand, a million. 

3) Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in 
sense : blna castra, two camps. Here for singuli and terni, uni and trlni 
are used : unae litterae, one letter ; trinac litterae, three letters. 

4) Sometimes in reference to objects spoken of in pairs : blni scpphi, 
a pair of goblets ; and in the poets with the force of cardinals : blna hasti- 
lia> two spears. 

DECLENSION OF NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
1. Cardinals, 

175. On the declension of cardinals observe 

1. That the units, unus, duo, and tres, are declined. 

2. That the other units, all the tens, and centum are indeclin- 



able. 



8. That the hundreds are declined. 
4. That mille is sometimes declined. 
176. The first three cardinals are declined as follows : 
1. Unus, one. 







Singular. 


Plural 


JV. 


Gnus, 


Qna\ 


tinum, 


am, unae, un2, 


G. 


unlus, 


unlus, 


unius, 


* unoriim, unarum, unoriim, 


D. 


uni, 


uni, 


uni, 


unis, unls, unis, 


A. 


unum, 


unSm, 


unum, 


unos, unas, una, . 


V. 


unS, 


una,. 


unum, 




A. 


uno, 


una, 


uno; 


. unis, unis, unis. 




2. 


Duo, two 




3. Tres, three. 


N. 


duS, 


duae, 


duo, . 


' trgs, m. and/. tria, n. 


G. 


duoriim, 


duarum, 


duoriim, 2 


trium, trium, 



1 Literally ten times a hundred thousand; the table might be carried up to any- 
desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centena millia : centies 
centena millia, 10,000,000; sometimes in such combinations centena millia is under- 
stood and only the adverb is expressed, and sometimes centum millia is used. 

9 Duorum and duarum are sometimes shortened to duum. 
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trfb&s, 


trlbus, 


tres, 


* tri«, 


tribus, 


tribus. 



D. duobus, dn&bus, duobus, 
A. duos, duo, duas, duo, 
A. duobus, duabus, duObus. 

m 1. The plural of ttnus in the sense of alone may be used with anjrnoun: 
uni Ubiiy the Ubii alone, but iu the strict numeral sense of on*, it is used 
only with such nouns as, though plural in form, are singular in sense : una 
castra, one camp ; ttwx* littirae, one letter. 
2. Like duo is declined ambo, both. 

177. Hundreds, duccnti y treccnti, etc., aro declined like the 
plural of bonus: ducenti, ae y a. 

178. Mille is used both as an adjective and as a substantive. 

As an adjective it is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used in the 

singular only in the nominative and accusative, but in the plural 

it is declined like the plural of mare (50) : tnillia, millium, mil* 

Mbus. 

With the substantive Mille, the name of the objects enumerated is geiv 
. erally in the genitive : mille hominum, a thousand men (of men) ; but It is 
in the same case as mille, if a declined numeral intervenes: tria millia 
trecenli miftfes, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

2. Ordinals and Distributives, 

179. Ordinals are declined like bonus and distributives like 
the plural of bonus, but the latter often have um for drum in the 
genitive ; tonum for Mnorum. 



180. Numeral Symbols. 



ARABIC. ROMAN. 


ARABIC. 


ROMAN. 


ARABIC. 


ROMAIC. 


1. I. 


16. 


XVI. 


101. 


CI. 


2. n. 


17. 


XVII. 


200. 


CO. 


s. in. 


18. 


XVIII. 


800. 


ccc. 


4. IV. 


19. 


XIX. 


400. 


cccc. 


5. V. 


20. 


XX. 


500. 


10, or D. 


6. VI. 


21. 


XXI. 


600. 


DO. 


i. vn. 


22. 


XXII. 


100. 


DCO. 


8. VIII. 


80. 


XXX. 


« 800. 


DCC0. 


9. IX. 


40. 


XL. 


900. 


DCCCC. 


10. . X. 


50. 


L. 


1,000. 


CIO, or M. 


n; xi. 


60. 


lx. 


2,000. 


CI0CIO, or MM. 


12. XII. 


10. 


lxx. 


10,000. 


CCI00. 


13. xni. 


80. 


lxxx. 


100,000. 


C0CI000. 


14. XIV. 


90. 


xo. 


1,000,000. 


CCC0I0000. 


15. XV. 


100. 


0. 






1. Latin Rumen 


il Symbols 


are combi 


nations of: 


[= 1; V=5; X 


= 10; L= 50; 


= 100 ; Ifl 


)orV = B 


00 ; CIO or 


M = 1,000.* 



i Thousands are sometimes denoted by a lino oyer the symbol : II = 2,000 ; 7 
: 5,000. 

8* 
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2. In the Combination of these symbols, except 10, observe 

1) That thetepetition of a symbol doubles the value : II = 2 ; XX = 
20 ; CC = 200. 

2). That any symbol standing before one of greater value, subtracts its 
own value, but that after one of greater value, it adds its own value : V = 
5; IV = 4(5-1); VI = 6(5 + 1). 

3. In the Combination of 13 observe 

1) That each (inverted C) after 13 increases the value ten-fold ; 10 
= 500 ; 100 = 500 x 10 = 5,000 ; 1000 = 5,000 x 10 = 50,000. 

2) That these numbers are doubled by placing G the same number of 
times before I as stands after it: 10 = 600; CIO = 500x 2 = 1,000; 
100 = 5,000; CCIOO = 6,000x2 = 10,000. 

3) That smaller symbols standing after these add their value : 10 = 
500; IOC = 600; IOCC = 700. 



II. Numeral Advekbs. 

181. To numerals belong also numeral adverbs, 
renience of reference we add the following table : 



For con- 



1. s^racl, once 

2. hie, twice 

3. tcr, three times 

4. quater 

5. quinquies 

6. sexies 

7. septies 

8. octies 

9. novies 

10. decics 

11. undecies 

12. duodecies 
(terdecies 



13. 



(tredecies 



14 fquaterdecies 
(quattuordecies 



lg (quinquicsdecies 

*(quindecies 
,- (sexiesdecies 

'(sedecies 
17. septiesdecies 
lg (duodevicies 

'(octiesdecies 
19 junde vicies 

"(noviesdecies 

20. vicies 

21. s&mel et vicies 

22. bis et vicies 
30. tricies 

40. quadragies 
50. quinquagies 
60. sexagies 
70. 



80. octogies 
90. nonagies 

100. centies 

101. centies semel 
200. ducenties 
300. trecenties 
400. quadringenties 
600. quingenties 
600. sexcenties 
700. septingentics 
800. octingenties 
900. noningentics l 

1,000. millies 
2,000. bis millies 
10,000. decies millies 
100,000. centies millies 
1,000,000. millies millies. 



septuagies 

1. In Compound* of units and tens, the unit with et generally pre- 
cedes, as in the table: bis et vicies; the tens however with or without et 
sometimes precede : vicies et bis or vicies bis, but not bis vicies. 

2. Another Class of numeral adverbs in urn or o is formed from the 
ordinals : prlmum, primo, for the first time, in the first place ; tcrtium, 
tertio, for the third time. 



1 Alio written nongenUes. 
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CHAPTEK III. 
PBONOTOS. 

182. The Pronoun is that part of speech which prop* 
erly supplies the place of nouns: ego, I; tu, thou. 

183. Pronouns are divided into six classes: * 

1. Personal Pronouns: tu, thou. 

2. Possessive Pronouns : mens, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : hie, this. 

4. Relative Pronouns : qui, who. 

5. Interrogative Pronouns : quis, who ? 

6. Indefinite Pronouns : cdiquia, some one. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

184. Personal Pronouns, so called because they desig- 
nate the person of the noun which they represent, are ego, 
I; tu, thou; eui (Nom. not used), of himself, herself, itself. 

They are declined as follows : 



K ego* 


tu 




G. mel 


tul 


STll 


D. mih! 


tibl 


sib! 


A. me 


to 


so 


V. 


ttL 




A. mo; 


te; 

PLURAL. 


se; 


-#". nos 


vOs 




a nostrum) 
**• nostrr \ 


vestrum ) 
vestri * \ 


.. 


SUl 


D. nobis 


vobls 


Slbl 


A. n(3s 


vos 


86 


V. 


v5s 




A. nObis. 


vobls. 


se. 



1. Substantive Pronouns.— Personal pronouns arc also called Substantive 
pronouns, because they are always used as substantives. 

- 2. Reflexive Pronoun.— 8ui y from its reflexive signification, of himself, 
etc., is often called the Beflexive pronoun. 

1 On the use of these two forma see 440. 8. 
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3. Emphatie Forms in md occur, except in the Gen. Plnr. : egomet, I 
myself; tmhimtt, ftnu1 } etc But the Xom. tu has tkU and tuiemtt, for tu- 
met 

4. Reduplicated Forms :— #&«, ftf?, *»*m?, for se, te, me. 

5. Ancient and Bare Forms : — mis for niei; tia for toi ; mi and ml for 
mini; mtkt, mtd, and /n^'/c* for me;»ta4 for te. 

6. Cum, when used with the abiotic* of these pronouns, is appended to 
them : micum, tecum. 



H. Possessive Pboxouns. 

185. From Personal pronouns are formed the Possess- 
ives ; 

mens, my, noster, our, 

tuns, thy, your, vester, your, 

suns, his, her, its, suns, their. 

They are declined as adjectives of the first and second 
declensions: meus, mea, mcurn; noster, nostra, nostrum; 
but mens has in the vocative singular masculine generally 
mi, sometimes mats. 

1. Emphatic Forms, in pU and nut occur, especially in the AbL Sing. : 
suaj>te, sudiiut. 

2. The Patrials, nostra*, of our country, and vestras, of your country, are 
also possessives. They have the genitive in dtU, and are declined as adjec- 
tives of DecL III., but are little used. 

3. Cujus and Cujas, — Cnjus (a, urn, whose?) and the patrial cujas (Stis, 
of what country?) also belong to possessive*, though, not like other possess- 
ives, formed from personal pronouns, but from the interrogative qws, cujus, 
See 188. 



HL Demonstrative Pboxouxs. 

186. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they 
specify the objects to which they refer, are 
Hie, Hie, iste, ipse, is, idem. 
They are declined as follows : 



Hie, this. 



SETOULAB. 



M. 


F. 


N. 


K, hf o 


haec 


hSc 


G. hujtis 


hnjiis 


hujiis 


D. huic 


huic 


huic 


A. hunc 


hanc 


h5c 


V. 






A. h5c 


hao 


hOc; 



M. 


F. 


jr. 


hi 


hae 


haec 


hOrum 


hariim 


h5rum 


his 


his 


his 


hos 


has 


haec 



his 



his 



his. 
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nis, 


Tie or that. . 








SINGULAR 








PLURAL. 




M. 


F 


jr. 




M. 


F 


jr. 


k. ms 


ilia 


illiid 




ill! 


illae 


ma 


G. illitis 


illitis 


illlus 




illorum 


illarum 


illorum 


D. m 


illi 


mi 




illls 


illls 


illls 


A. ilium 


ill Mm 


illud 




illos 


illas 


ilia 


V. 














A. ilia 


ilia 


illO; 




illls 


illls 


illls. 
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IstS, that. 

Ist$, that, is declined like ille. It usually refers to objects 
which are present to the person addressed, and sometimes ex- 
presses contempt. 

Ips8, self, he. • 







SINGULAR 






PLURAL. 






M. 


F. ' 


N. 


M 


F 


JT. 


N. 


ipse* 


ipsa 


ipsam 


ipsl 


ipsae 


ipsa 


G. 


ipsliis 


ipsliis 


ipsliis 


ipsorum 


ipsarum 


ipsOrtim 


D. 


ipsl 


ipsl 


ipsl 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 


A. 
V. 
A. 


ipsam 


ipsam 


ipsiim 


ipsOs 


ipsas 


ipsa 


ipsO 


ipsa 


ipso; 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis. 








Is, he. 


that. 










SINGULAR 






PLURAL. 






M. 


F 


N. 


M. 


F 


jr. 


K 


is 


ea 


m 


il 


eae 


ea 


G. 


ejus 


ejas 


ejus 


eoram 


eariim 


eOram 


D. 


el 


el 


ei 


iis (els) 


iis (els) 


iis (els) 


A. 


etim 


earn 


id 


eos 


eas 


ea 


V. 














A. 


e5 


ea 


eO; 


iis (els) 


iis (els) 


iis (els). 



Idem, the same. 

Idem, compounded of is and dem, is declined like is, but short- 
ens isdem to Idem and iddem to idem, and changes mton before the 
ending dem ; thus : 

SINGULAR. 

M. F JT. 

JT. Idem ead&m idem 

G. ejusdem ejusdem ejusdem 

D. eldem eidem eldem 

A. eundem eandem idem 
V. 

A. e5dem eadem eod&m; 



PLURAL. 
M. F JT. 

iidem eaedem eadem 

eOrundem earundem ecrundem 

ilsdSm iisdem iisdem x 

eOsdem easdem eadem 

iisdem iisdem iisdem. 1 



1 Sometimes eisdem in all genders. Iidem and Iisdem are in poetry dissyllables, 
and are sometimes written idem and isdem. 
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1. Emphatic Forms in ce occur in the several cases of hie and sometimes 
in other demonstratives : hicce, haeece, hocce (also hioe, haece or haec, etc.), 
hujusce, hosce, hisce ; harumee, harunce (m changed to n), hdrunc (e dropped). 
Before the interrogative tie, ce becomes oi ; hicclnc, bosclne. 

2. Illio and istio or iithic for tile and iste occur. They are declined 
alike, and arc used only in certain cases. Thus 

Siug., Rom. illlc, illaec, illOc or iliac, 

Ace. illunc, illanc, illOc, 

Abl. iUOc, ill9c t illOc; 
Plur. illaec, generally Neut., sometimes Fern, 

8. Ancient and Bare Forms : 

1) Of Ills and iste: illi, illae, illi. Gen. for illius; isti, istae, isti for 
istins ; illae and istae, Dai. Fern, for iili and isti ; also forms from ollus for 
ille : olU, olla, olios, etc. 

2) Of Ipsb, compounded of is and pee (is-pse = ipse) ; the uncontracted 
forms : Ace. eumpse, eampse, Abl. eopse, eapse/ with re: re eapse, reqpse for 
re ipsa, in reality ; also if sue, a, vm t etc., for ipse, a, am. 

3) Of Is : eti, eae, six, Dat. for ci ; tibus (ibus), edbus, iibus (ibus) for iis. 

4) Syncopated forms, compounded of ecce or en, lo, see, and some cases 
of demonstratives, especially the Ace. of tile and is; tecum for ecce eum; 
eccam for ecce cam ; eccos for ecoe eos ; ecciUum, ecce ilium, ecciUam, ecce 
illam ; ellum, en ilium ; ellum, en illam. 

4. Demonstrative Adjectives: talis, o, such; tardus, a, urn, so great; tdt, 
so many ; tot us, a, urn, so great. Tot is indeclinable ; the rest regular. 

For talis, the Gen. of a demonstrative with mbdi (Gen. of modus, meas- 
ure, kind} is often used : hujusmodi, ejusmodi, of this kind, such; UliusmMi, 
istiusmdai, of that kind, such. 



IV. Relative Pbonouns. 

187. The Relative qui, who, so called because it relates 
to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called 
its antecedent, is declined as follows : 



M. 

AT. qui 
G. cujiis 
D. cui 
A, qufcm 
V. 
A. qu5 

1 



F 
quae 
cujiis 
cui 
quum 

qua 



quM 

cujtis 

cui 

quod 

quo; 



M. 

qui 

quorum 
qulbus 
quOs 



quae 
quartim 
qulbus 
quas 



N. 
quae 
quoriim 
quibiia 
quae 



9 of the relative, is generally append- 



quibus qulbus quibtis. 

Ancient and Bare Forms : quojus and quoi for cujus and cui ; qui 
for quo, qua, quo ; quis (queis) for quibus. 

2. Cum, when used with the ablative of 
ed to it : guibuscum. 

8. Cujus, a, urn, whose, as a possessive formed from the genitive cujus, 
sometimes occurs, 

4. Quicunque and Quisquis, whoever, are called from their signification 
general relatives. Quicunque (quicumque) is declined like qui. Quisquis is 
rare except in the forms : quisquis, qwdquid (quicquid), qudquo ; but an old 
genitive cuicui for cujuscujus occurs. 

5. Compounds resolved.— Quicunque and similar compounds are some- 
times resolved and their parts separated by one or more words : qua re cun- 
que. 
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6. Uter and Uteronnque, which and whichever, also occur with the force 
of relatives. 

7. Relative Adjectives : qndlis, e, such as ; quantus, a, am, so great ; 
quoty as many as; qubtus, a, urn, of which number ; and the double and com- 
pound forms: qudlisgudlis, qualiscungjie ; quantusquantus, quantuscunque ; 
quotquot, quotcunque ; quotuscunque. 

Quotquot is indeclinable ; in the other double forms both parts are de- 
clined ; in the forms in cunque, of course only the first part is declined. 

For Quails the genitive of the relative with mddi is often used : eujuS' 
mftdi (sometimes cuimodi), cujuscemddi, of what kind, such as ; cuju&cunque- 
mddi t euicuimodi (for eujutcuju&modi, 4), of whatever kind. 

V. Inteeeogattvb Peonouns.* 

188. Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking ques- 
tions. The most important are 

Quis and qui with their compounds. 
Quis (who, which,' what ?) is generally used substan- 
tively, and is declined as follows : 

M. 
N. quis 
G. cujtis 
D. cul 
A. quern 
V. 
A. quO qua quo; quibtis quibtis quibtis. 

Qui (which, what ?) is generally used adjectively, and is 
declined like the relative qui. 

1. Quia and Quem sometimes occur as feminine forms. 

2. Qui as an ablative with an adverbial force in the sense of how t 
sometimes occurs. The other ancient forms are the same as in the relative, 
187. 1. 

8. Compounds of quis and qui are declined like the simple pronouns : 
quisnam-, quinam, ecquis, etc. But ecquis has sometimes ecqua for ecquae. 

4. Interrogative Adjectives : (1) Qudlis, e, what ? quantm, a, um, how 
great ? quU y how many ? qudtus, a, um, of what number ? uter, utra, utrum, 
which (of two) ? See 149. (2) The Possessive interrogative, cujus, a, um, 
whose ? and the Patrial cujas y Stis, of what country ? 

Cuius is defective and little used. It has the Nom. and Ace. Sing., and 
in the feminine also the Abl. Sing, and the Nom. and Accus. Plur. 

VI. Indefinite Pbonouns. 

189. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite 
persons or things. The most important are 

Quis and qui with their compounds. 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




F N. 


M. 


F 


N. 


quae quid 
cujtis cujiis 
cul cul 
quam quid 


qui 

quorum 
quibiis 
qu5s 


quae 
quariim 
quibtis 
quas 


quae 
quorum 
quibiis 
quae 
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100. Quis and qui are the same in form and declension as 
the interrogatives qui* and qui. 

1. Quia and Qui are generally uBed after «*, nisi, ne, and num; si quia, 
si qui But they also occur without such accompaniment. 

2. Qua for Quae.— After si, nisi, ne, and num, the Fem. Sing, and Ncut. 
Plur. have quae or qua : si quae, ai qua. 

101. From quis and qui are formed 

I. The Indefinites : 

aliquis, aliqua, aliquid or aHquod, some, some one. 
quispiam, quaefiam, quidpiam 1 or quodpiam, some, some one. 
quldam, quaedam, qniddam or quoddam, certain, certain one. 
quisquam, quidquam, 1 any one. 

II. The General Indefinites : 

quisqne, quaeqne, quidque» orquodque, every, every one. 
qui vis, quaevis, quid vis or quod vis, any one you please. 
quilibet, quaellbet, quidlibet or quodKbet, any one you please* 

1. Declension.— It may be remarked 

1) That these compounds are generally declined like the simple quis and 
qui, but have in the Neut. Sing, both quod and quid, the former used adf ac- 
tively the latter substantively. 

2) That aliquis has aliqua instead of aliquae in the Fem. Sing, and Neat. 
Plur. Aliqui for aliquis occurs. 

8) That quldam generally changes m to » before d: quendam for quern- 
dam. 

4} That ^uw^uam generally wants the Fem. and the Plur. 

5) That unue prefixed to quieque does not affect its declension : unus- 
quisque, unaquaeqve, etc. 

2. Other Indefinites are : alius, alter, titer, alteruter, neuter, ullus, nvX~ 
lus, nemo. 

3. Other General Indefinites may be formed from nter: uterque, both, 
each ; utervis, uterlibet, either you please. 

4. Indefinite Pronominal Adjectives : qualislibet, qualellbet, of any sort; 
aliquaniue, a, um, of some size ; aliquot (indeclinable), several. 

For qualislibet the Gen. of an indefinite pronoun with mddi may be used: 
eujusdamtnddi, of some kind. 



OHAPTEE IV. 

VEEBS. 

102. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, 
condition, or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; 
legit, he reads. 

* Sometimes written respectively, qtUppiam and quUsquam. 

* Sometimes written quieque. 
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193. Verbs comprise two principal classes : 

L Transitive Veebs, — which admit a direct object of 
their action : servum verberat, he beats the slave. 

II. Intransitive Verbs, — which do not admit such an 
object : puer currit, the boy runs. 

194. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. ' 

t I. Voices. 

195. There are two Voices : 

I. The Active Voice, — which represents the subject as 
acting or existing : pater filium amat, the father loves his 
son ; est, he is. 

II. The Passive Voice, — which represents the subject 
as acted upon by some other person or thing : JUiua apatre 
amatur, the son is loved by his lather. 

1. Passive Wanting. — Intransitive Verbs generally have only the 
active voice, but are sometimes used impersonally in the passive. See 
301. 3. 

2. Active Wanting. — Deponent Verbs 1 are Passive in form, but not 
in sense: Idquor, to speak. But see 221. 

II. Moods. 

196. Moods are either Definite or Indefinite : 

I. The Definite or Finite Moods make up the Finite 
Verb ; they are : 

1. The Indicative Mood, — which either asserts some- 
thing as a fact or inquires after the fact : legit, he is read- 
ing ; legitne, is he reading ? 

2. The Subjunctive Mood, — which expresses not an 
actual fact, but a possibility or conception, often rendered 
by may, can, etc. : Ugat, he may read, let him read. 

3. The Imperative Mood, — which expresses a command 
or an entreaty : lege, read thou. 

II. The Indefinite Moods express the meaning of the 
verb in the form of nouns or adjectives ; they are : 

1 So called from dep&no, to lay aside, as they dispense, in general, with the active 
form and the passive meaning. 
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1. The Infinitive, — which, like the English Infinitive, 
gives the simple meaning of the verb without any necessa- 
ry reference to person or number : legere, to read. 

2. The Gerund, — which gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of a verbal noun of the second declension, used 
only in the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative singu- 
lar. It corresponds to the English participial noun in ing : 
amandi, of loving ; amandi causa, for the sake of loving. 

3. The Supine, — which gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of a verbal noun of the fourth declension, used 
only in Jhe accusative and ablative singular: amatum, to 
love, for loving; amdtu, to be loved, in loving. 

4. The Participle, — which, like the English participle, 

gives the meaning of the verb in the form of an adjective. 

A Latin verb may have four participles : two in the Active, the Pres- 
ent and Future — amans, loving ; amaturus, about to love ; — and two in 
the Passive, the Perfect and Future— amdtus, loved; amandus, deserving 
to be loved. 

HI. Tenses. 
197. There are six tenses : 
I. Theee Tenses fob Incomplete Action: 

1. Present: amo, I love. 

2. Imperfect : amabam, I was loving. 

3. Future : amabo, I shall love. 

IL Theee Tenses fob Completed Action: 

1. Perfect : amdvi, I have loved, I loved. 

2. Pluperfect : amaveram, I had loved. . „ 

3. Future Perfect : amavero, I shall have loved. 

108. Bbmaeks on Tenses. 

1. Present Perfect and Historical Perfect.— The Latin Perfect some- 
times corresponds to our Perfect with have (have loved), and is called the 
Present Perfect or Perfect Definite ; and sometimes to our Imperfect or 
Past (loved), and is called the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite. 

2. Principal and Historical. — Tenses are also distinguished as 

1) Principal : — Present, Present Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 

2) Historical : — Imperfect, Historical Perfect, and Pluperfect. 
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8. Tenses Wanting.— The Subjunctive wants the Future and Future 
Perfect ; the Imperative has only the Present and Future ; the Infinitive, 
only the Present, Perfect, and Future. 

IV. NlJMBEES. 

199. There are two numbers: Singulae and Plueal. 

V. Peesons. 

200. There are three persons: Fiest, Second, and 
Thied. 

CONJUGATION. 

201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in 
four different ways, and are accordingly divided into Four 
Conjugations, distinguished from each other by the 

INFESTITVE ENDINGS. 
Conj. L Conj. IL Conj. IIL Conj. IV. 

are, ere, 6re, Ore. 

202. Principal Parts.— Four forms of the verb,— the 
Present Indicative, Present Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, 
and Supine, — are called from their importance the Princi- 
pal Parts of the, verb. 

203. Entire Conjugation. — In any regular verb 

1. The Veeb-Stem may be found by dropping the in- 
finitive ending : amdre ; stem, am. 

2. The Peincipal Paets may be formed from this stem 
by means of proper endings. 

3. The Entiee Conjugation of the verb through all its 
parts may be readily formed from these Principal Parts by 
means of the proper endings. 1 

1 In the Paradigms of regular verbs, the endings, both those which distinguish 
the Principal Parts and those which distinguish the forms derived from those parts, 
are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. 
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204. Sum, lam. 

Sum is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly its conjugation, though quite irregular, must 
be given at the outset. 

pbinOipal pabts. 

rrcs. Int Pert Ind. Bupine. 

cssd, fui, — . 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Jam. 



Pree.Ind. 

sum, 





SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 


sum, 


,1am, 


. 


sumus, 


we are, 


«B, 


thou art, 1 




estls, 


you are, 


est, 


lie is; 




sunt, 


they are* 






Imperfect. 








I was. 




gram, 


I teas, 




erflmus, 


we were, 


eras, 


tJiou wast, 




eratfe, 


you were, 


er&t, 


he was; 




erant, 


they were. 






Future. 








I shall or will be. 




&», 


I shall be. 




firlmus, 


we shall be, 


erls, 


thou wilt be, 




erftfe, 


you will be\ 


erft, 


lie will be; 




erunt, 


they will be. 






Perfect. 








J have been, was. 




fui, 


I have been, 




fuimus, 


we have been, 


faisti, 


thou hast been, 




fuistis, 


you have been, 


fuit, 


he has been; 




fugnint, ) 
fuSre, \ 


they have been. 






Pluperfect. 








I had been. 




fuSrSm, 


I had been, 




fuSramus, 


we had becn^ 


fugrfis, 


thou hadst been, 




fugrfitia, 


you had been, 


faMt, 


he had been ; 




fuerant, 


they had been. 






Future Perfect. 






I shall or will have been. 


fuSr5, 


I shall have been 


> 


fu^rimufl, 


we shall have been, 


fuerls, 


thou wilt have been, 


fugrltis, 


you will have been, 


fuSrit, 


he will have been 


» 


fuSrint, 


they will have been. 



i Or you are ; thou is confined mostly to solemn discourse ; in ordinary English, 
you are is used both in the singular and in the plnraL 
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sun, 

SlS, 
Sit 



essem, 



fue'rim, 

fugris, 

fufrit, 



fuissem, 

fuisses, 

tuisset, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
I may or can be. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

I may be, Simus, toe may be, 

thou mayst be, sitfe, you may be, 

he may be; sint, they may be. 

Imperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should be. 

I might be, essgmus, toe might be, 

thou mightst be, essStfe, you might be, 

he might be ; essent, they might be. 

Perfect. 
I may or can have been. 



I may have been, 
thou mayst have been, 
he may have been ; 



fuenmus, we may have been, 
fugrftls, you may have been, 
fudrint, they may have been. 



Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should have been. 



I might have been, 
thou mightst have been, 
fie might have been; 



fuissSmus, we might have been, 
fuissetas, you might have been. 
fuissent, they might have been. 



Impebative. 



be thou, 



thou shalt be, 
he shall be ; 



| estg, be ye, 

estdtS, ye shall be, 
suntd*, they shall be. 

Pabticiplb. 



Fut. ftttOriifl, 1 about to be. 



Pees, es, 

Fut. estS, 
est5, 

Infinitive. 

Pbes. esse*, to be, 
Perf. fuisse', to have been, 
Fut. fUturiis a esse*, to l>e about to 
be. 

1. Bare Forms are: forhn, fores, fbrtt, firent, and f&rt, for essem, 
esses, esset, essent, and futurus esse. See 297. III. 2. 

2. Antiquated Forms are : siem, siis, siU, sient, for sim, sis, sit, sint ; 
also fuam, Juds, fu&t, fuant, for the same. 

i Fuitirw is declined like bonus; N. futurus, a,tm,Qt. fut&ri, ae,i; so In the 
Infinitive : futHrus, a, um esse. 
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FIEST CONJUGATION. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



205. Amo, J love. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

am6, amSrS, amflvi, 

Indicative Mood. 



Supine. 
amSttbXL 



Present Tense. 
I love, am loving, do love. 

SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

ftmft, Hove, <} amftmtis, toe love, 

fim&s, thou lovest, amfttls, you love, 

am&t, he loves ; I amaitt, they love. 

Imperfect. 
/ loved, was loving, did love. 



&I1&1>&9 9 

ani&b&t* 



fimlMrf, 
am&Mt* 



amavl, 
fimavistl, 



amav£r&ni, 

amavteas, 

amavSr&t, 



J was loving, 
thou toast loving, 
he was loving; 



am&bamiis, we were loving, 
am&b&tls, you were loving, 
am&baitt, they were loving. 



Future. 
/ shall or will love. 



I shall love, 
thou wilt love, 
he will love ; 



am&blmtis, 

Kmabltls, 

amabunt? 

Perfect. 
I loved, have loved. 



we shall love, 
you will love, 
they will love. 



I have loved, 
thou hast loved, 
he has loved; 



amavimtis, we have loved, 
amavistis, you have loved, 
fim&vfcmni* €r£, they have loved* 



Pluperfect. 
I had loved. 



I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved; 



am&v&ramiis, we had loved, 
amavfcr&tls, you had loved, 
&mav£rant, they had loved. 



Future perfect. 
I shall or will have loved. 



amSvSrd, • I shall have loved, 
fimavSrl s, thou wilt have loved, 
fimav&rlt* he will have loved; 



&mav£rfmiis, we shall have loved, 
araav£rf tls, you will have loved, 
fimavSrint, they will have loved. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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3m£m 9 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 
I may or can love, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

I may love, Smfcmiis, we may love, 

thou mayst love, gm*$tis 9 you may love, 

he may love ; &ment, they may love. 



Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should love. 



amar£m, 
Smarts, 



I might love, 
thou mightst love, 
he might love ; 



amar$mtts 9 toe might love, 
&m&r€tXs 9 you might love, 
amarent, tfAey mtgrAf fo«e. 



Perfect. 
/ may or can Aave /owed 



fim&v&rlm, I may have loved, 
am&v£rfs 9 <Aom mays* A<zi>e Zcwe^, 
Smavfcrltj he may have loved; 



amav£rimiis 9 toe may have loved, 
&m&v£rftXs 9 you may have loved, 
Smav&rint, they may have loved. 



Pluperfect. 
/ might, could, would, or should have loved. 



amaviss£m 9 Imiglii have loved, 
Smavissfcs, tAw mightst have 

am&viss^Sfc A« migrA* Aaiw fcuai ; 



amavissCmiis, we might have 

loved, 
£maviss€tls 9 y0u might have loved, 
aoiavisseiit 9 £Aiy mi^Al Aave fcwed. 



Imperative. 



Pres. ama, love thou ; 
Fut. 2matd 9 lAou sAaft tow, 
£mat<l 9 Ac shall love ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. &m&r£ 9 to love, 
Perf. Smavissfc, to have loved. 
Fur. amatftrifcs' esg£ 9 to 
afoul to tow. 

Gerund. 

Gen. amandl, of loving, 

Bat. aman<l5 9 for loving, 

Ace, amandftm, loving, 

Abl. Smand$ 9 by loving. 



be 



amat& 9 love ye. 

amatot& 9 ye shall love, 
amantd, they shall love. 

Participle. 
Pres. amans, 1 loving, 

Fut. amatllriis,* about to love. 
Supine. 



Ace, amatiim, 
Abl. . umattt, 



to love, 

to love, be loved, 



1 Decline like prudens, 153. 



9 Decline like bonus, 148. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Pre*.Ind. 
m6nefi, 



SECOND CONJUGATION 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

207. Moneo, I advise. 

PBINCIPAL PABTS. 
Pros. Inll Pert IndL 

m6ner8, mdnul, 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
I advise. 



mdnftfim. 



singular. 




plural. 


mdned 




mdnGm&s 


m5n£s 




mdnetXs 


montit ; 




mSnent. 




Imperfect. 




I was advising. 


mdn6b&m 




mon6b&m&i 


m6n©ba» 




mon6bAtI« 


m5n©l>&t ; 




monCbant. 




Future. 


/ shall or will advise. 


mdn6l>6 


| m5n€bVm&0 


m6n6Ms 


1 mon©trftI« 


monGbft ; 


1 mSnfcbuiit. 




Perfect. 


I advised or have advised. 


monul 




m5nulmtts 


mSnuistl 




monulrtX* 


mdnult $ 




monuemnt, or grtt* 




Pluperfect. 




/ had advised. 


m&nugr&m 




mont&r&m&s 


mSnu£ra» 




m5nu*ratls 


mSnu^r&t $ 




m5nu£rant. 




Future Perfect. 


/ shall or will have advised. 


xn6nu£rd 




monufcrfmti.» 


m&ragris 




mSnufcritXs 


monu^rit ; 




mSnuSrint. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 

I may or can advise. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



mone&m 
mone&s 
mone&t ; 



moneftm&s 

moneatls 

moneant. 



Imperfect. 
I mighty could, would, or should advise. 
mon&r&m mSnSrfcmtts 

mdnfcrfes mon€r£tI» 

mon€i*$t % m5n©rent. 

Perfect. 

I may have advised. - 
monu&rXm. m5nu&rfmifc» 

m5nu£rfs m5nu£rftXa 

monutolt ; monu£rint# 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should have advised. 
m5mii£g£m mtfnulss^mtis 

moniliases mtinuissetls 

monuiss$t ; monuissent. 



Impebative. 

mon€ 9 advise thou; | mdnSt& 9 advise ye. 

m5n£t5t£ 9 ye shall advise, 



Pres. 

Fut. mdnStd 9 thou shalt advise, 
mdnStd* he shall advise ; 

Infinitive, 

Pres. m8n€r* 9 to advise. 
Perf. mdnuiss& 9 to have advised. 
Fut. monltttrtts ess£ 9 to be 
about to advise. 

Gekund. 
Gen. m5nendl 9 of advising, 
Dat. mfaendd, for advising, 
Ace. monend&m, advising, 
Abl. mSnendd, 6y advising. 



monentd, tf^«y shall advise. 

PlETICIPLB. 
Pres. m6nens 9 advising. 

Fut. mSnltUrtts, about to advise. 
Supine. 



Ace. mSnitiim, to aJvfce, 

.4W. monftlfc, to oJvtw, 60 advised. $ 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

208. Moneor, I am advised. 

PRINCIPAL PAEXS. 
Prw. Ind. Prea. Int Peril Ind. 

mttnedr, m6nen, m&nittls sum. 

Indicative Mood. 



SINGULAR. 

mdnetfr 
monfcrls, or re* 



mon&b&r 
mdnfcbftrXs, or r£ 
monfcblltttr $ 



mSnfcbfcr 
m5n&1>£rfe, or rfc 
mSnfcbitttr ; 



m5nit&g sttm 1 
mdnitiks es 
monitits est; 



monitiis £r&m 
monitiis gr&s 
monitiis e>&t; 



Present Tense. 
/ am advised. 

PLURAL. 

monemifcr 

m^n flmfaf 

monentttr. 
Imperfect. 
/wo* advised. 

mon€b&mitr 
mon£b&mXnI 
monebantitr. 

Future. 
/ shall or will be advised. 

mdn£blmttr 

monelnurtttr* 
Perfect. 
/ /law been or wa« advised., 

monitl sttmfri 
m5nitl estis 
monitl sunt* 
Pluperfect. 
J had been advised. 

monitl £rftmfts 
monitl Gratis 
monitl &rant« 
Future Perfect. 
i" s/i<z# or will have been advised. 



monitiis er 6 1 
monittts erte 
monitiis erft$ 



m6nitl erXmiis 
monitl erXtis 
m8nitl grant. 



1 See 206, footnotes. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
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Subjunctive. 

Present. 
I may or can be advised. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



mone&r 

monettrls, or r& 
moneatitr ; 



mone&mikr 
moneamtnl 
moneanttti*. 



Imperfect. 
/ might j could, would, or should be advised. 



mon€r£r 
monfirfcrls, or r$ 
m6n£r®t&r ; 



mdnfcrduikr 
mon€r€mXnI 
m5n€rentitr. 



Perfect. 
I may have been advised. 
monit&s slm 1 monitl slmtts 

monittts sis monitl sIHs 

mftnit&s sit; monitl slut. 

Pluperfect. 
/ mighty could, would, or sltould have been advised. 



mdnit&s essoin 1 
monitits ess€s 
m5nit&s ess&t ; 



monitl ess€miis 
mSnitl essStls 
mSnitl essent. 



Impebative. 

Pres. mdnSr£ 9 be thou advised; I monfemlnl, be ye advised. 

Fut. m5n€t6r, *Aom shalt be ad- 
vised, 
mon€t6r, fa *Aatf 5e «£ 

vised; 

Infinittve. 



moncntdr, *foy aAa/J fo advised. 
Pabticiple. 



Pres. mon^rl, to be advised, 
Pkrf. monitiis ess£, to have been 

advised, 
Fut. monit&m Irl 9 to be about 

to be advised. 



Perf. m&nittts, advised, 
Fut. monend&s, to be advised. 



1 See 206, foot notes. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

209. Rego, I rule. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pre* In<L 


Pre* Int 


Perl Ind. Supine. 


regd, rSgSrg, rexj 


[, rectfim. 


Indicative M 


OOD. 




Present Tense. 






/ru/e. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


r£g5 






rfglmtts 


rSgls 






rogltls 


r^glt; 






rdgunt. 




Imperfect. 






/ was ruling. 




rcg€b&m 






regfcbamft* 


r^gCbfts 






rcg&bfttfe 


r£g£b&t $ 






r£g€bant. 




Future. 






J *AaW or trill rule 




rSg&m 






r£g£m&& 


rtfg«» 






r6g«tf» 


i«g*t* 






rggemt. 




Perfect. 






/ ruled or Aa»e rwJei. 


rexl 






rexXm&s 


rexistl 






rexistls 


rexlt ; 






rex£rajit, or €r9< 




Pluperfect. 






I had ruled. 




rex&r&m 






rexgrftm&s 


rexgr&s 






rexgr&tls 


rexdr&t ; 






rexgrant* 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall or will Aave rw/ec?. 
rex£r6 i rexfertmrn* 

rexfcrfs I rexSriti* 

rexgrit ; | rex£rint # 





ACTIVE 


VOICE. 


s 


UBJUNCTIVI, 




Present. 




I may or can rule. 


SINGULAR. 

reg&m 
regas 
•rggftt ; 


PLURAL. 

r€gftmti.g 

r^gatls 
, regant. 
Imperfect. 


I might, 
reg&rfcm 
reg&rfes 
r£g£r£t; 


could, woe 
Peri 


M, or should rule. 

rgggrSmiig 

rdg^rCtls 

reg£rent« 

PECT. 




I may ham ruled. 


rexgrXm 

rex^rts 
rex£rft ; 




rex&rfmfis 

rexgritfg 

rex£rint. 




Pluperfect. 


/ mighty could, would 
rexissgm 

rexiss&B 
rexissSt ; 


or should have ruled. 

rexissemiis 

rexlssetls 

rexlssent. 
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Pres. regS, rule thou ; 
Fut. regltd, tfAow «Aa^ rw/e, 

Infinitive. 



Pres. reg$r$, to rule. 
Perp. rexiss£ 9 fo Aave rwfe<£ 
Fut. recttkriks ess&, to be about 
to rule. 

Gerund. 

Gen. regencU, of ruling, 

Vat. regendd, /or ru/in^, 

Ace. regendiim, ruling, 

AbU regendd, by ruling. 



Imperative. 

regH;£, rule ye. 

re*glt©t£, ye shall rule, 
reguntd, they shall rule. 

Paeticiple. 
Pres. regens, ruling. 



Fut. rectftortts, aooid to rule. 
Supine. 



Ace. rectttm, to rule, 

Ahl. recta, to rule, be ruled. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

210. Regor, I am ruled. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prea. Ind. Pres. Int Pert Ind. 

regtfr, rSgi, rectus stLm. 

Indicative Mood 



SINGULAR. 

rggttr 

reg£rls, or r£ 
r^gitttr ; 



regel>&* 
regel>&rls, or r& 
reg£1>atux» ; 



rgg&r 

r£g€rKs, or re* 
rege" tiir ; 



rectiis siim 1 
rectus £s 
rectiis est; 



rectiis gr&m 
rectiis erfis 
rectiis e>&t; 



Present Tense. 
J am ruled. 

PLURAL. 

reglmiir 
reglmXiiI 
rgguntttr. 

Imperfect. 
/ was rw/ec?. 

rgg&b&niftr 
reg<B1>ftmIiiI 
r£g£bantui% 

Future. 
/ shall or wtf/ 6c rufeo*. 

regfemiir 
regemiiil 
regentiiir. 
Perfect. 
J have been or was rwZed 

recti siimtts 
recti estls 
recti sunt. 
Pluperfect. 
I had been ruled, 

recti gr&miis 
recti Gratia 
recti ^rant* 
Future Perfect. 
I shall or will have been ruled. 



rectiis £r5 ' 
rectiis gris 
rectiis &rlt; 



recti grlmiis 
recti dritis 
recti ^rmit. 



1 Bee 206, foot notes. 





PASSIVE 


VOICE, 




Subjunctive. 




Present. 




/ may or can be ruled. 


SINGULAR, 


PLURAL. 


reg&r 




reg&mttr 


regftris, or rfc 




regam¥nl 


regftttr 5 




regamtiii*. 




Imperfect. 


J mighty could, would, or should be ruled. 


reg$r£r 


| rgggrem&r 


reg&rtels, or ] 


r£ reggr£mlnl 


reggr£t&r $ 


1 reg&rentiir. 




Perfect. 




i" may have been ruled. 


rcctfcs sim 1 




recti slmiis 


recttis sis 




recti sltls 


rect&s sit; 




recti sint» 
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Pluperfect. 
/ might, could, would, or should have been ruled. 



rectifes egs&m 1 
rectiis ess£s 
recttts ess£t ; 



recti essemiis 
recti essetls 
recti essent. 



Impebative. 

Pres. r£g£r£ 9 be thou ruled; | regimXnl, be ye ruled. 

Fut. regltftr, thou shalt be ruled, | 

regltftr, he shall be ruled; | rSgwntftr, ye shall be ruled. 



Infinitive 

Pres. regl, to be ruled. 

Pert, rectiis ess£, to have been 

ruled. 
Fur. rectttm 111, to be about to 

be ruled. 



Paeticipli. 

Perf. rectiis, 'ruled. 
Fut. rSgendiis, to be ruled. 



1 S«« 200, foot notes. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 




ACTIVE VOICE. 




211. Audio, I hear. 




PBINCIPAL PASTS. 


Pre*. Ind. Pres. In£ Pert Ind. Suptne. 

audifi, audlrS, audivl, audlttim. 


Indicative Mood. 


SINGULAR. 


Present Tense. 
I hear. 

PLURAL. 


audi* 
audl» 
audit ; 




audlmo* 

audltis 

audtunt* 




Imperfect. 


audieb&m 

fcudiebaa 
audiebat ; 


I was hearing. t 

audiebanrtte 

audiebatls 

audiebamt* 




Future. 


audi&m 
audiCs 
audifct ; 


I shall or 


mil hear. 

audtemo* 

audietls 
audient. 




Perfect. 


audivl 
audlvistl 
audlvlt ; 


/ heard or 


have heard. 

audlvlm&s 
audlvistls 
audivfcruntj or £r& 




Pluperfect. 


audlvfcram 
audivSras 
audlverat ; 


Ihad 


heard. 

audlvgramas 

audiv&r&tte 

audiv&rant. 




Future Perfect. 


audlvfcr* 
audlv£rl« 
audlvfcrlt ; 


I shall or toil 


1 have heard. 

audlvgrfm&s 

audiv^rttis 

audlvSrint. 





active VOICE. 


s 


UBJUNCTIVE. 




Present. 




I mayr can hear. 

PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


audi&m 




audiamits 


audi&s 




audifttis 


audi&t ; 




audiant. 


/ 


Imperfect. 


I might, 


could, would, or should hear. 


audlrSm 




audlrSmiis 


audlrfcs 




audlrStls 


audlr£t ; 




audlrent. 




Perfect. 




I may have heard. 


audlvferim 




audivdrimitfii 


audlvfcris 




audlv^ritis 


audiv^rii ; 




audlv&rint. 
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Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should Imve heard. 
audlvissgm I audiviss©mtt» 

audivisses audiviss©ti» 

audivissgt; • I audlvissent. 

Imperative. 



Pres. audi, fiear thou ; 

Fut. audltd, thou shalt hear, 
audltO, he shall hear ; 

Infinitive. 

Pres. audlr£, to hear. 
Perf. audivisse, to have heard. 
Fut. audltftriks ess£, to be 
about to hear. 

Gerund. 

Gen. audlendl, of hearing. 

Dot. audlend6, for hearing. 

Ace. audiendttm, hearing. 

Abl. audlemld, by hearing. 



audita, hear ye. 

audltOt& 9 ye shall hear, 
audiuntd, they shall hear. ' 

Participle. 
Pres. audiens, hearing. 

Fut. auditarfcs, about to hear. 
Supine. 



Ace. auditftm, to hear. 

Abl. audita, to hear, be heard* 
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FOUBTH CONJUGATION. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

212. Audior, Jam heard 

PElNCIPAIi PAETS. 
Pres. Ind. Pre* Infc Perf. Iod. 

audita, audlii, auditus stlm. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present Tense. 
/ am heard. 



8INGULAB. 

audidr 

audlrls, or re* 
audltitr ; 



Imperfect. 
I was heard* 



audlCbitr 
audHJbftrls, or re* 
audiebatitr ; 



PLURAL. 

audlnoribr 
audlmXnl 

audiiratttr. 



audi&b&milr 
audi&bamlnl 
audiel>ant&]% 



Future. 
I shall or mil be heard. 

audiem&r 



audi&r 

audifcris, or re" 
audie'tikr ; 

Perfect. 

I have been heard. 
audit** sttm l 
audlt&s &g 
auditing est ; 

Pluperfect. 

/ had been heard. 
audittts er&m x I 

audit&s eras I 

audittts er&t ; I 

Future Perfect. 
i" shall or vAll have been heard. 



oudlemlnl 

audlCntitr. 



audltl s&mils 
audltl estls 
audltl sunt. 



audltl eram&s 
audltl Gratis 
audltl eraa&t. 



audittts e>5 l 
auditits &rls 
audit&g erit ; 



audltl erlmftft 
audit! £i*t*0 
audltl grant* 



1 See 206, foot notes. 



passive voice. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
I may or can be heard, 
singular. 
audi&r 

audi&rls, or r£ 
audtattkr ; 

Impeefect. 

I mighi y could, would, or should be heard. 

audlr&r 

audlreris, or i*£ 
audli*£tiir ; 

Peepect. 

/ may have been heard. 
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PLURAL. 

audiftmitr 
audiAmliil 
audiantitr. 



audlrfcmiir 
audIr£mXnl 

audlrentitr. 



auditiis sXm 1 
auditiis sis 
auditiis sit ; 



audltl slmiis 
audit! sltis 
audltl sint. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should have been heard. 

auditiis ess£m l I audltl essGmil* 

auditiis esses audltl essetls 

auditiis ess$t ; I audltl essent. 

Imperative. 

Pees, audlrS, be thou heard; | audImXnI 9 be ye heard, 

Fut. &udlt&T 9 thou shalt be heard, I 

audltftr, he shall be heard; \ audiwntdr, they shall be heard. 



Infinitive. 

Pres. audlrl, -" to be heard. 
Peep, auditiis ess$ 9 to have been 

heard. 
Fut. auditiim Irl 9 to be about 

to be heard. 



Participle. 

Perf. auditiis, heard. 

Fut. audiendiis, to be heard. 



1 See 206, foot notes. 
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VERBS IN 10 OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

213. Verts in io are generally of the fourth conjuga- 
tion, and even the few which are of the third are inflected 
with the endings of the fourth, wherever those endings 
have two successive vowels, as follows : 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

214. Capio, I take* 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pros. Ind. Prea. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 

c&pi8, capere, cepl, captum. 

IndicativeMood. 

Present Tense, 
singular. plural. 

cSpifc, cgpis, cfipit ; | capimtis, capitis, capiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capiebam, -isbfis, -isbitt ; | capiebamfis, -iebatfe, -isbant 

Future. 
capiam, -iSfl, -igt ; | capfemtis, -iStis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
cepi, -isti, -It; | cfipimus, -istfe, -grunt, or && 

Pluperfect. 
c£pgr&m, -gras, -gr&t ; | cgpgramfis, -gratis, -grant 

Future Perfect. 
cepgro, -gris, -grit ; | cgpgrimiis, -gritis, -grint 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
capiam, -iss, -Hit ; | capiamiis, -iatis, -iant. 

Imperfect. 
capgrgm, -grgs, grgt; | capgremus, -gr6tas, -grent. 

Perfect. 
cgpgrim, -gris, -grit ; | cepgrimfis, -gritis, -grjiit. . 

Pluperfect. 
cSpissgm, -issfis, -issgt ; * | c6piss6mus, -issStis, -isscnt 





VERBS 


IN 


10. 


I 


MPERATIVE. 


SINGULAR, 






PLURAL. 


Pees. capS; 






capftS. 


Fut. capito, 
capitS; 






eapitotS, 
capiuntS. 


Infinitive. 






Participle 


Pres. ca'pe're'. 
Per*. cepissS. 
Fut. captures ess& 






* Pres. (sapiens. 
Fut. captQrus. 


Gerund. 






Supine. 


Gen. c£piendl. 
Dot. capiend5. 
Ace. capiendum. 
Abl. capiendo. 






Ace. captiim. 
Abl. capttt. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
215. Capior, I am taken. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Int Perf. Ind. 

capidr, capi, captus sum. 

Indicative Mood. 

. Present Tense, 

singular. plural. 

capicr, ca'pe'ris, capitur ; | c&plmur, caplminl, capiuntiir. 

Imperfect. 
capisbar, -iebans, -iebatiir ; | capiebam&r, -iebaminl, -igbantur. 

Future. 
capi&r, -ieris, -istur ; | capiemur, -iemini, -ientur. 

Perfect. 
captus siim, 8s, est ; | capti sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus 6ram, grfis, e*rttt ; | captl Srfimus, Gratis, grant 

Future Perfect. 
captus Sro, gris, grit ; | capti gramiis, iritis, grunt 
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verbs m 10. 



SINGULAR, 
cffpiar, -iaris, -iatiir ; 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 

PLURAL. 

| capiamtir, -iaminl, -iantiir. 
Imperfect. 
c3p^r5r, -erSris, -SrStiir ; | caper5miir, -eremlnl, -erentiir. 

Perfect. 
captus sun, Bis, sit ; • | capti Bimus, sitis, sint 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, essSt ; | capti essemus, essetis, essent 

Imperative. 
Pres. capere*; | capuninl. 

Fut. capitor, I 

capitdr; I caphmtSr. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. cipl. 



Perf. captus ess§. 
Fut. captiim IrL 



Peep, captus. 
Put. capiendfis. 



SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 

216. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

jL ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Principal Parts. 

amft, amare, amavl, amatum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 1 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. amS 
Imp. amabam 
Fut. amab8 
Perf. amfivi 
Plup. amavgram 
F. P. amave'r& 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 


XMPEB. 


amSm 


ama 


&m&r§m 






fimat5 


amavgrim 




&m&visse'iii 





INFINITIVE. 

amarS 

amaturus esse* 
amavisse 



PABTXOTPLB, 

amans. 
fimaturus. 



Gerund, Smandl, d5, etc. Supine, amatum, Q. 



1 These tables, it will be observed, are so arranged as to exhibit not only the 
synopsis of each mood through the different tenses, as, Indic. amo, amabam, etc., bat 
also the synopsis of each tense through the different moods, as, Pass. amo % amem, 
ama, etc. The pupil should make himself so familiar with the verbs, as they occur 
In his reading lessons, as to be able to give the synopsis of any mood through all the 
tenses, or of any tense through all the moods. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 
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n. PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Principal Paets. 

&m6r, amari, amatus sum. 

•2. Moods and Tenses. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. 8m5r 
Imp. &m&b£r 
Fut. fimabor 
Perf. amatussum 
Plup. Smfltus Sr&n 
JR P. fimatus SrS 



8UBJTUJNCT1VE. 


IMPEB. 


SmSr 


am&rS 


Smarer 






amatSr 


Smatus sim 




Amatus essem 





iMWHI T lVB . 

fcmari 

fimatum Irl 
gmatusessfi 



amandus. 
amatus. 



217. SECOND CONJUGATION. 

I. ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Principal Parts. 

mdne&, mSnere, mdnul, mdnitum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



Pres. monetf 


moneta 


mon8 


mon5rS 


mSnens. 


Imp. monebam 


mongrem 








Put. mdneb& 




moneto* 


monitOrua esse 1 


mSnitOruJ. 


Perf. monul 


mSnu^rim 




mdnuissft 




Plup. mSnuerfim 
F. P. mdnue'ro ! • 


mdnuisse'm 

















Gerund, monendl, d8, etc. Supine, mSnitum, Q. 



. II. PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Principal Parts. 

m6neor, m6neri, mdnitus sum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



Pres. m&neor 
Imp. monebar 
Fut. monebtfr 
Perf. monitiis sum 
Plup. mSnitus gram 
F. P. mdnitfis er& 



monear 
mdngrSr 

monitiis aim 
monitus essem 



m5n6rfc 
mongtor 



mongri 

monitum Iri 
monitiis esse" 



monendus, 
monitus. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 



218. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

I. ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. PRINCIPAL Pabts. 

r£g5, regerS, rexi, rectum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



MtDICATIYB. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


IMPEB. 


LNFLN1T1VJS. 


Pres. reg5 
Imp. reggb&m 
Fut. regain 
Perf. rexi 
Plup. rexeram 
F. P. rexer6 


regSm 
regerem 

rexenm 
rexissem 


rege" 
regitfl 


regSre" 

rectartis esse 1 
rexlsse' 


Gerund^ regendl, d8, etc. Supine^ rectum, a. 


H. PASSIVE VOICE. 


1. Principal Paets. 


reg&r, regi, rectus sum. 


2. Moods and Tenses. 


Pres. reg5r 
Imp. regebSr 
Fut. regar 
Perf. rectus sum 
Plup. rectus gram 
F. P. rectus er& 


regfir 
rege're'r 

rectus sim 
rectus essem 


re'ge're' 
regitcT. 


regi 

rectum iri 
rectus ess8 



PAXTICIPLB. 



recturus. 



regendus. 
rectus. 



219. VERBS IN 10 OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION, 
It ACTIVE VOICE. 
• 1. Principal Parts. 

capere, cepi, captum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 

cSpgre* . 



capift, 



capiam 
caperem 



captures esse* 



Pre*, capifl 

Imp. capieMm „ r 

Fut. capiam capitfl 

Perf. cepi cSpgrfm 

Plup. cepe'ram cSpissem 
& P. c«p6ro 

Gerund^ cSpiendi, dS, etc. Supine, captum, o. 



capiens. 
c&pturus. 



SYNOPSIS OP CONJUGATION. 
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II. PASSIVE VOICE. 
1. PRINCIPAL PAETS. 

c&pidr, c&pl, captus sum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



IHDIGATIYB. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


tmpbs. 


UtFlHITlVK. 


PABTICIPLE. 


Pre*, capior 


cflpiiir 


capfcrS 


cap! 




Imp. capigbar 


capSrer 








Fat. capiar 




capit5r 


captiim Iri 


capiendus. 


Per/, captus sum 


# captus sim 




captus esse" 


captus. 


Plup. cajrtus Sram 
F, P, captus Srfl 


'captus essem 

















220. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
L ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Pbincipai, Paets. 
audift, audire, audlvi, auditum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



Pre*, audifl 


audiam 


audi 


audlre" 


audiens. 


Imp. audiebam 


audir&n 








Put. audiam 




audita 


auditQru8 essft 


auditOrua. 


Per/, audlvi 


audlverim 




audivissS 




Plup. audiveram 
F. P. audiverft 


audivissem 

















Gerund, audiendi, d5, etc. Supine, auditum, Q. 

II. PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Principal Paets. 

andi6r, audlrl, auditus sum. 

2. Moods and Tenses. 



Pres, audior 


audiar 


audirS 


audiri 




Imp. audieb&r 


audirgr 








Put, audiar 




auditor 


auditum iri 


audiendtis. 


Per/, auditus sum 


auditus sim 




auditus essS 


auditus. 


Plup. audltus eram 
F. P. auditus e*r& 


auditus essem 

















DEPONENT VERBS. 

221. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the 
Passive Voice with the signification of the Active. But 
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DEPONENT YEBBS. 



L The j have also in the Active, the future infinitive, the participles, 
gerund, and supine. 

2. The Future passive participle generally has the passive significa- 
tion ; sometimes also the perfect passive ; hortandus, to be exhorted ; ex~ 
pertttSj tried. , 

3. The Future Infinitive of the Passive form is rare, as the Active 
form is generally used. 

SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

222. Hortor, I exhort: 

I. Principal Pabts. 
hortor, hortarl, hortatus sum. 

II. Moods and Tenses. 



XKDIGAQVS. 

Pres. hortor 1 
Imp. hortabar 

Fut. hortabdr 

Per/, hortatus sum 
Plup. hortatus €ram 
F. P. hortatus er& 



BXnJJTTNCTIVK. 

hortSr 
hortarer 



hortatus sun 
hortatusessem 



IMPER. 

hortard 
hortator 



INFINITIVE. 

hortarl 

hortaturus ess& 
hortatus esse 



PABXICIPLB. 

hortans. 

j hortaturus. 

jhortandus. 

hortatus. 



Gerund, hortandi, do, etc. Supine, hortatum, Q. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

223. Vereor, I fear. 

I. Principal Parts. 
vere6r, vererl, veritus sum. 

IL Moods and Tenses. 



Pres. vSreor 
Imp. verebar 


vSrear" 
vSrergr 


v8r6re 


vfcrerl 


verens. 


Put verebor 




vSretor 


vfcritQrus esse 


(vfcrituriis. 

jverendus. 

vSritus. 


Perf. veritus sum 
Plup. vgritus Sram 
F. P. veritus e>5 


veritus stm 
veritus essSm 




vSritus esse 


Gerund, vSrendl, do. Supine, ventum, u. 





1 JThe tenses are inflected regularly through the persons and numbers; Ttort&r, 
hortdri8 y hortaMr, Iwrt&rrv&r, horlwm\n% hortantur. 

All the forms in this synopsis have the active meaning, / exhort, I was exhort- 
ing, etc, except the Part, in due, which has the passive force, about to be exhorUd, 
to be exhorted. From its passive force this Part, cannot be used in intransitive Pep. 
verbs, except in an impersonal sense. See 801, 2 and 8. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

224. Sequor, I follow. 

L Principal Parts. 

sequdr, sequi, secutus sum. 

n. Moods and Tenses. 



INDICATIVE. 

Prea. sequor 
Imp. sequebgr 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

sequar 
sequerer 


IMPEB. . 

sequfire" 


INFINITIVE. • 

sequi 


PABTICIPLS. 

sequens. 


Fut. sequar 




sequllor 


secutQrus esse* 


(sftcflturus. 
{ s&quendus. 


Perf. sScutus sum 
Plup. secutus eram 
F. P. secutus gro 


secutus sun 
secutus essem 




secutus esse* 


secutus. 


Gerund, sequendl, d8, etc. Supine, sSctttum, Q. 


225. Patior, / suffer. 


I. Principal Parts. 


patidr, pati, passus sum. 


IL Moods and Tenses. 


Pres. p5ti8r 
Imp. p&tiebar 


pStiStr 
p&tgrer 


pStere 1 


p^ti 


'pStiens. 


Put. pStiar 




pastor 


passQrus esse* 


(passQrus. 
(p&tiendus. 


Perf. passus sum 
Plup. passus gram 
F. P. passus 6r8 

Gerund 


passus sim 
passus esse'm 

, p&tiendi, d8, < 


itc. /fifwpi 


passus esse 1 
ine, passum, Q. 


passus. 



blandidr, 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

226. Blandi6r, I flatter. 
L Principal Parts. 

blandiri, blanditus sum. 

II. Moods and Tenses. 



Pres. 


blandidr 


blandi£r 


blandirS 


blandiri 


blandiens. 


Imp. 


blandigbSr 


blandire'r 








Fut. 


blandiar 




blandl- 


blanditurus es- 


(blanditurus 
(blandiendus 








tor 


66 


Perf. 


blanditus 
sum 


blanditus sim 




blanditus esse* 


blanditus. 


Plup. 


blanditus 


blanditus es- 










£r£m 


sem 




f 




F.P. 


blanditus 
Sr5 











Gerund, blandiendl, d5, etc. Supine, blandltum, a. 
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PEETPHBASTIC CONJUGATION. 



PEETPHEASTIO CONJUGATION. 

227. The Latin has also two Periphrastic conjugations, 
formed respectively from the two regular future participles 
combined with the various, tenses of the auxiliary sum. 

228. The First or Active Periphrastic conjugation, 
compounded of the Future Active participle and sum, ex- 
presses an intended or future action or state : amaturus sum, 
I am about to love ; moniturus sum, I am about to advise. 

229. The Second or Passive Periphrastic conjugation, 
compounded of the Future Passive participle and sum, ex- 
presses necessity or duty : amandus sum, I must be loved. 

I. Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

230. Amaturus sum, I am about to love. 



INDICATIVE. 

amfiturus sum 1 
amfiturus Sram 
amfiturus €r5 
Smaturus fui 
amfiturus fugram 



8UBJUH0TIVB. 

amfiturus sun 
amfiturus ess&n 

amfiturus fuSrim 
Smfiturus fuissem 



INFINITIVE. 

amatOriis esse 1 . 



amfiturus fdase*. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup, 

Fut. Per/. amaturus fu6r6 a 

II. Passive Periphrastic Conjugation. 

231. Amandus sum, I must be loved. 

Pres. amandus stun amandus eim amandus ess§. 

Imp. ' Smandus Sram amandus ess&n 

Fut. Smandus gr5 

Perf. timandus fui amandus fudrim &mandus fuissS. 

Plup. amandus fuSr&m amandus fuissem 

Fui. Per/, amandus fu6r& 

232. The Periphrastic Conjugation, in the widest sense of the term, 
includes all forms compounded of participles with sum : amans est y he is 
loving; amaturus est, he is about to love; amOtus est, he has been loved; 
amandus est, he is to be loved, or must be loved. But as the Pres. Part, 
with sum is equivalent to the Pres. Ind. {amans est = amat% and is ac- 
cordingly seldom used, and as the Perf. Part, with sum is, in the strictest 
sense, an integral part of the regular conjugation, the term Periphrastic is 
generally limited to the two conjugations above given. 

233. The First Periphrastic conjugation may be formed from either 
transitive or intransitive verbs; the Second from transitive verbs only, 
except in an impersonal sense. See 301. 2. 

1 The periphrastic forms are inflected regularly through the persons and num- 
bers : amaturus sum, es, est; amaturi sumus, estisfsunt 
■ Exceedingly rare. 
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CONTRACTIONS AND PECUIIARITIES IN CONJUGATION. 

284. Perfects in avi, §vi, ivi, and the tenses derived 
from them, sometimes drop v and suffer contraction before 
s and r. Thus 

A-i and a-e become a : amamxti (amaisti), amcuti ; amaveram (amae- 
ram), amdram ; amavisse (amaisse), amasae. 

E-i and e-e become 5 : nSvi (to spin), nevitti (neisti), nesti ; nevSrunt, 
(neerunt), nerunt. 

I-i becomes X: audivisti (audiisti), cmdisti; awUvmem (audiissem), 
audhsenu * 

1. Perfects in ivi sometimes drop v in any of their forms, bat generally 
without'contraction, except before *: aud&oi, audii, audiit, audieram ; audi- 
visti, audiisti or audisti. 

2. Perfects in dvi. — The perfect of nosco, to know, and mdveo, to move, 
sometimes drops v and suffers contraction before r and s: novisti, twsti. 

3. Perfects in si and xi sometimes drop is, iss,ov sis: scripsisid, scripstl; 
dixisse, dixe ; accmistis, accestis. 

235. ErS for erunt, as the ending of the third Pers. PI, of the 
Perf. Ind. Act., is common in the historians. 

The form in ere does not drop v. In poetry erunt occurs. 

236. Re for lis in the ending of the second Pers. of the pass, is 
rare in the Pres. Indie. 

237. Die, due, fee, and fer, for dice, duce, face, and fire, are the 
Imperatives of dico, duco,facio, andfero, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

1. Dice, dace, and face occur in- poetry. 

2. Compounds follow the simple verbs, except those of f ado which 
change a into i: confice. But die does not occur in compounds. 

238. Undus and undi for endus and endi occur as the endings of 
the Fut. Pass. Part, and of the Gerund of Conj. HI. and IV. : dlcundw 
from dico, to say; ptitiundus, from potior, to obtain. 

239. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging 
in the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of an- 
tiquity or solemnity. Thus forms in 

1. ibam for itibam, in the Imp. Ind. of Conj. IV. : sctbam for scieoam. See 
Imp. of #?, to go, 295. 

2. $bo, zbor, for iam, tar, in the Fut. of Conj. IV. : servibo for serviam ; 
opperibor for opperiar. See Fut. of eo, 295. 

3. im for am or em, in the Pres. Subj. : edim, edit, etc., for edam, as, etc. ; 
duim (from duo, for do), for dem. —lu sim, veUm, noUm, mafim (204 and 293), 
im is the common ending. 
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4. am, es90, and so, in the Fat. Perf., and assvm, esdm, and sim, in the 
Perf. Subj. of Conj. I. II. III. : faxo (facso) for fecero (from f ado) ; faxim for 
fecerim ; audm, for ausus dm (for aueerim, from audeo). Rare examples 
are: levasso for levavero; prohibesso for prohibuero ; capso for cepero; axo 
for ^m> / jittfo for Juesero ; oc&sU for oeeiderU ; taxis for tetigeris. 

5. to and mtno for tor, the former in both numbers, the latter in the sin- 
gular of the Fut. Imp. Pass, and Dep. : arbitrate, arbitr amino for arbitrator ; 
utunto for utunior. 

6. wr for * in the Pros. Pass. Infin. : amarier for amari; viderier Jbr 
videri. 

FORMATION OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE VERB. 



240. Principal Parts. — From an inspection of the 
paradigms, it will be seen, that the Principal Parts are 
formed in the four conjugations with the following end- 
ings: 1 



are, 



atom. 





n. 


_eo, 


6re, 


6vi, 


Stum. 




I 2. In most verbs: 








Leo, 


ere, 


ui, 


Itum. 






' 1. In consonant stems : 






m.< 


o, 


£re, 


si, 


turn. 




2. In towel stems 










.0, 


£re, 


i, 


turn. 




IV. io, 


ire, 


Ivi, 


Jtum. 






Examples. 




I. 


Amo, 


amfire, 


arrifivi, 


amfttum, to love. 


n. 


( 1. Deleo, 
\ 2. Moneo, 


delfire, 


del8vi, 


deletum, to destroy. 


monSre, 


monuj, 


monitum, to advise. 


m. 


( 1. Carpo, 
\ 2. Acuo, 


carp&re, 


carpsi, 


carptum, to' pluck. 


acudre, 


acui, 


acQtum, to sliarpen. 


rv. 


Au 


dio, 


audlre, 


audivi, 


auditmn, to hear. 



241. Entire Conjugation. — Again, from an inspec- 
tion of the paradigms, it will be seen, that all the forms of 
any regular verb, through all the moods and tenses of 
both voices, arrange themselves in three distinct groups or 
systems of forms : 

1 The forms In ivi and Hum of Conj. II. do not occur in the paradigms given 
above, but belong to the regular forms of those conjugations. For a fuller statement 
•f the formation of the Principal Parts with Exceptions, see 24&-20O. 



FORMATION OF PABTS. 07 

I. The Present System, with the Present Indicative 
as its basis, comprises 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and 
Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Active and Future Passive Participle. 

6. The Gerund. 

These parts are all formed from the Present Stem, 1 
found in the Present Indicative of the several conjuga- 
tions, by dropping the endings — 0, eo 9 0, io, of the Active, 
or — or, eor, or, tor, of the Passive : amo, present stem, am ; 
moneo, mon; rego, beg; audio, aud. 

II. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative 
Active as its basis, comprises in the Active voice 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. ' 

These parts are all formed from the Perfect Stem, found 
in the* Perfect Indicative Active by dropping i; amdvi, 
perfect stem amav ; monui, monu. 

HE. The Supine System, with the Supine as its basis, 
comprises 

1. The Supines in um and u, the former of which with %ri 
forms the Future Infinitive Passive. 

2. The Future Active and Perfect Passive Participles, the 
former of which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, and 
the latter of which with $he proper parts of the auxiliary sum 
forms in the Passive those tenses which in the Active belong to 
the Perfect System. 

These parts are all formed from the Supine Stem, found 
in the Supine by dropping urn: amatum, supine stem, 
amat ; monitum, monit. 

242. Table of Verbal Inflections. — The following 
table of the four conjugations exhibits the regular forma- 
tion of the various parts of the Latin verb by the union of 
the proper stems and endings. 

* The Present Stem is always the same as the Verb-Stem. See 208. 
5 
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TABLE OF 




PRESENT SYSTEM. 










ACTIVE VOICE. 










Indicative Mood. 










.Present. 




# 


am 
m5n 

aud 


-a 

-efl, 

-3 

-io, 


-as, 

-€8, 

-is, 
-is, 


-fit; -fimus, 
-gt ; -dmus, 
•it ; ' -imus, 
-it ; -Imus, 
Imperfect. 


-atis, 
-etfo, 
-Itfc, 
-Itis, 


-ant. 
-ent. 
-lint 
-iunt. * 


am 

mon 

aud 


•ab&m, 
-ebam, 
-ebam, 
-iebam, 


-abas, 
-ebas, 
-ebas, 
-iebas, 


-ab£t; * -abamus, 
-ebSt; -ebamus, 
-ebSt ; -ebamus, 
-ieb&t ; -iebamiis, 
Future. 


-abatis, 
-ebatis, 
-ebatis, 
-iebaUs, 


-abant. 
-ebant 
-ebant. 
-iebant. 


fim 
mon 

and 


-abo, 
-eb5, 
-to, 
-i&m, 


-abis, 

-ebis, 

-68, 

-ies, 


-abit; -abimus, 
-fibit; -ebimfis,. 
•£t ; -emus, 
-iet ; -iemus, 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 


-abflfe, 
-ebitfc, 
-etfe, 
-ietfe, 


-abunt 
•ebunt. 
-ent. 
-lent 


am 
mon 

aud 


-6m, 
-earn, 
-to, 
-ito, 


-efis, 

-as, 

-ias, 


-St ; -emus, 
-eSt ; -eamus, 
-at ; -amus, 
-i2t ; -iamus, 
Imperfect. 


-etfe, 

-eatis, 

•atis, 

-iatis, 


-ent 
-eant. 
-ant. 
-iant 


am 
mon 

aud 


-arena, 
-6rem, 
•Srem, 
-irem, 


-ares, 
-ergs, 
-grgs, 
-irfis, 


•ar£t; -ftremus, 
-er&t ; -eremus, 
-SrSt ; -eremus, 
-irSt; -iremus, 

Impebative. 


•-aretis, 
-Sretius, 
-ergtis, 
-iretis, 


-firent. 
-erent 
-^rent. 
-Irent 




Present. 


Future. 




BING. 

am -a, 
mon ' -6, 
reg -8, 
aud -I, 


PLUR. 

-fite; 
•ete; 

-it*; 


singular. 

-at8, -At^; 

-et&, -etft; 
-Ito, -ito; 
-it8, -it8; 


PLURAL. 

-atote', " -anti 
-etotg, -ent8. 
-ltotg, -unt8. 
-ItotS, -iuntft 


Pees. Infinitive. 


Pabuciple. 


Gebund. 




am 
m8n 
r6g 
aud 


-art; 
-6r6; 
4r6; 
-Ire; 


-ans; 
•ens; 
-ens; 
-iens; 




•andi. 
-endL 
-endL 
-iendL 



Verbs in to of Conj. m, have certain endings of ConJ, iy. See 213. 
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VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

PRESENT SYSTEM. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 



Indicative Mood. 



am -6r, 
mon -e5r, 
rSg -or, 
aud -idr, 

am -&b£r, 
mon -ebar, 
rfcg -Sbar, 
aud -igbar, 

am -abor, 
mdn -eb5r, 
r£g -ar, 
aud -iar, 



-fins or fire*, 
-6ris or 6r8, 
-gris or SrS, 
-iris or ir8, 

-abaris or abare*, 
-ebaria or 6bar6, 
-ebaris or ebarg, 
-iebaris or igbarS, 

•abSris or fibSrS, 
-6b5ria or 6b6r6, 
-Sria-or grS, 
-igris or igrS, 



Present, 

•fitiir;- 

-fitiir; 

-itur; 

-Itur; 

Imperfect. 
-ftbfttur^ 
-fibatiir; 
-gbatur; 
-ifibfitur ; 

Future. 
-fibitur; 
-ebitiir; 
-fitiir; 
-ifitur; 



•amiir, -fiminl, •antur. 

-fimiir, -fimini, -entiir. 

-imur, -Imml, -untur. 

-imur, -imlni, -iuntfir. 

•abamiir, -fibaminl, -fibantur. 

•ebamiir, -fibaminl, -fibantur. 

-ebamiir, -fibaminl, -fibantur. 

-ifibamur, -ifibaminl, -ifibantur. 

-abimiir, -fibtminl, -ftbuntur. 

-fibimur, -fibiminl, -fibuntiir. 

-fimur, -fimini, -entiir. 

-iemur, -ifiminl, -ientur. 



Subjunctive. 



am -er, -firfe or fire*, 

mon -ear, -earis or efirfi, 

rfg -ar, -aria or fire*, 

aud -Iar, -iaris or ifir€, 

am -firer, -firfiris or fire^e*, 

inon -firfcr, -firfiris or firfirS, 

rfig *£rer, -e'rfiris or erfirg, 

aud -Irer, -Irfiris or Irerfi, 



Present, 

-fitiir; 

-eattir; 

-fitiir; 

-ifitur; 

Imperfect, 
-firfitur; 
-firfitur-; 
-Sretiir; 
-Irfitiir; 



-fimiir, 
-eamur, 
-amiir, 
-iamur, 



-firfimiir, 
•firfimiir, 
-Srfimur, 
-lrfimur, 



-eminl, -entiir. 

-efiminl, -eantur. 

-fimini, -antur. 

-iamini, -iant&r. 

-firfimini, -firentur. 

•firfimini, -firentur. 

•firfimini, -erentur. 

-Ireminl, -Irentur. 



Impebative. 



Present. 

8ING. PLUR. 

am -fire 1 , -aminl ; 

mdn -erS, -fimini; 

rfig -fir8, -iminl; 

aud -Irfi, -Imini ; 

Pees. Infinitive. 



Future. 



am 


-arl; 


m6n 


-firi; 


aud 


-W; 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

-fitor, -fitor; -antor. 

-fitor, -6t8r; -entor. 

-it8r, -ittfr; -untor. 

-Itdr, -Itor; — - -iuntfir. 

Put. # Paeticiple. 

-andtis. 
-endos. 
-endus. 
-iendua. 
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amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

gmav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 

amav 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



TABLE OF 
PERFECT SYSTEM.. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Perfect. 

-I, -istl, -it; -imus, -istis, -grunt, -ere*. 

Pluperfect. 
-gram, -gras, -gr£t; -er&mus, -SratfcL, -grant 

Future Perfect. 
-gr5, -Srls, -grit; -grlmus, -gntis, -grint. 

Subjunctive. 
Perfect. 

-grim, -grfe, -grit; -grimus, -gritfe, -grint. 

Pluperfect. 

-issgm, -isses, -issgt; -issemus, -issetfe, -issent. 

Infinitive Perfect. 

-issg. 



Supine System, 
Infinitive Fut. Part. Fut. 



&m£t 
monit 
rect 
audit 



-ariis essg. 



-urus. 



Supine. 
-iim, -a. 
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VERBAL INFLECTIONS. 

SUPINE SYSTEM. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

"Indicative Mood. 



amat -us 1 
monit -us 
rect -us 
audit -us 



amat -us 
monit -us 
rect -us 
audit -us 



amat -us 
monit -us 
rect -us 
audit, -us 



£mat -its 
m5nit -us 
rect -iis 
audit -us 



sum, 



gram, 



gr8, 



sun, 



amat -iis 
mdnlt -us 
rect -us 
audit -iis 

Srnat -iis 
mdnlt -iis - 

rect -us esse * 
audit -iis 

Infinitive Fut, 

amat 
monit 
rect 
audit 



Perfect. 
es, est; sumus, 

Pluperfect. 
gr&s, gr&; gramiis, 

Future Perfect. 
Srls, grit; Primus, 

Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 



sunt. 



gratis, grant. 



grltis, grunt. 



Bint. 



Bis, sit; slmus, ^ sltis, 

Pluperfect. 
essem, esses, essgt; essfimus, essetis, essent. 
Infinitive Perfect. 



umlrt 



Part. Perf. 
-us. 



i In the plural, -w becomes -i : -i «m»mw, etc. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

243. The Four Conjugations, it will be seen from this table, 
differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal Parts 
and in the endings of the Present System. 

244. Bat by a close analysis it will be found 

1. That even these differences in a great measure disappear, 
and that the four* conjugations become only varieties of one gen- 
eral system of conjugation. 

2. That these varieties have been produced by the union of 
different final letters in the various stems with one general system 
of endings. 

245. According to this analysis 

1. The stems in the four conjugations end in the following 
letters : 

L II. IIL IV. 

• a, e, consonant or u, 1 i. 

2. The general endings are 

1) For Principal Parts : 

o, ere, si (i), vi, turn. 

2) For Other Parts :— the endings given above for the third 
conjugation, but in the Future, to and lor are regular endings as 
well as am and ar, and in the Infinitive Passive, eri as well as i. 

8. The manner in which these endings unite with the differ- 
ent stems may be seen in the following 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
PEINCIPAL PASTS. 



L 


( Ama-o 


ama-fre 


ama-vi 


CMMt-tWffl 


( Amo, 9 


amare, 


am&vi, 


amatum. 


II. 


j Mbne-o 
{ Moneo, 


mone-ere 
monSre, 


( mone-vi 
1 mon-vi 
( monui, 


mom-turn • 
mon-tum 
monitum. 4 


m. 


iReg-o 
( Rego, 


reg-&re 
regere, 


reg-si 
rexi, 


reg-tum 
rectum. 


IV. 


( Audi-o 
I Audio, 


audi~£re 
audire, 


audi-vi 
audivi, 


audi-tum 
auditum. 




i 
a 

3 

4 


Barely o. 

By contraction : ama-o = amo. 

Like deleo, delere, delevi, deUtum, See 240. IL 

For changes see 247. 1. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 
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PRESENT SYSTEM.— Active Voice. 1 

Indicative. 



Present. 



L 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


- ( ama-o 
( amo 


mone-o 


reg-o 


audi-o 


moneo 


rego 


audio 


o ( ama-is 
( amas 


mone-i* 


reg-is 


audi-is 


monSs 


regis 


audifl 


8 j ama-it 
\ amat 


mone-it 


reg-it 


andi-it 


monet 


regit 


audit 


1 ( ama^mus 
( amamua 


moite-tonus 


reg-fmica 


audi-tmus 


monemus 


regimus 


audimua 


„ ( ama-Uis 
\ amatifl 


mone-ltis 


reg-ttie 


audi-itis 


monetis 


regitis 


audltis 


( amant. 


mone-unt 


reg-unt 


avdi-unt 


monent. 


regunt. 


audiunt. 




Imperfect. 




ama-ebam 


1 mone-ebam | reg^bam 
mongbam. | reggbam. 


1 audi-dbam 


amabam. 


| audiebam. 




Future. 




ama-ebo 


mone-ebo 1 reg-am 


I andi-am 


amabo. 


monebo. | regam. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 


audiam. 


ama-am 


mone-am 1 reg-am 


1 audi-am 


amem. a 


moneam. | regam. 
Imperfect. 


1 audiam. 


ama-elrem 


I mone-trem 1 reg-frem 
\ monerem. | regGrem. 


1 audi-erem 


amarem 


\ audirem. 




Imperative. 






Present. 




o ( ama-e 
b - "jama 


mone-e 


reg-e 


audi-e 


mone 


r^ge 


audi 


p ( ama-Xte 
' \ amate. 


mone^ite 


reg-lle 


audi-lte 


monete. 


regite. 


audite. 



1 The Passive has the same changes as the Active : cma-or = amor ; ama-iria 
: amdris ; rnwM-tris = morUrU ; oyudi-iria = audlris^ etc 
8 A changed to e, so throughout ; ama-as = ames, etc 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS. 



2S, 



i » 



ama-Xto 
amato 



« a ( ama-Xto 



2P 



amato 
ama-ltote 



% 8P -i 



» i 

' \ amatote 



ama-wnto 
amanto. 

j 

ama-#re 
amare. 



tnone-tto 

monfcto 

mone-Xto 

moneto 

mone-ltdte 

monetote 

mone-unto 
monento. 



Fctube. 

reg-ito 

reglto 

reg-ito 

regito 

reg-Xtote 

regitote 

reg-unto 

regunto. 



Infinitive. 
Present. 

1 mane-tore I reg-gre 

monfire. | regSre. 

Present Paeticiple 



atna-ens 
amans. 



ama-endi 
amandl. 



mone-ena 
I monens. 



Ireg-ens 
regens. 

Gerund. 



mone-endi 
monendi. 



I reg-endi 
| regendi. 



audt-tto 

audlto 

audi-ito 

audlto 

audi-Xtote 

audltdte 

audi-unto 

audiunto. 



audi-Zre 
audlre. 



audi-ens 
audiens. 



audi-endi 
audiendi. 



FORMATION OF PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

246. The general rule for obtaining these forms has 
already been given (240), but as they are the basis of all 
verbal inflections, a fuller treatment of the subject is desir- 
able. We notice 

I Regular Formations. 
II. Irregular Formations. 

I. Regular Formations. 

247. The Principal Parts of verbs in the four conjugal 
tions are formed with the following endings : l 

I. o, 



fl. Inc 

n. !°v 

J 2. In 7 



m. 



IV. 



are, 

a few verbs: 

ere, 
most verbs .* 
I eo, ere, 

!1. In consonant stems : 
o, ere, 

2. In vowel stems : 
o, Sre, 

io, ire, 



£vi, 



m, 



i, 
Ivi, 



atum. 

etum. 

itum. 

turn. 

turn. 
Itum. 



1 For examples, see 240. 
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1. The En-dings ui and Hum are only shortened formB of 9vi and Hum : 
thus the full forms in moneo would be, monivi, mofOtum ; by dropping s, we 
have monviy montum ; but to facilitate pronunciation, the consonant v after 
n is changed into its corresponding vowel u; monui (tormonvi), and the 
two successive consonants in montum are separated by a short */ moniium 
(for montum). 

2. Analysis of Endings. — If we analyze the endings of the Perfect, we 
shall find that the final i is the ending of the first person, the preceding a the 
tense-sign of the Perfect, and the preceding vowel the characteristic of the 
conjugation. In the ending si, sis the tense-sign, while in the ending t the 
tense-sign is wanting. 

3. The Supine Ending is properly turn (245. 2), as the preceding vowels* 
d, i t and i, are the characteristics of the conjugation, and t in Conj. ULis the 
connecting vowel. Practically, however, it is more convenient and simple to 
treat these vowels as a part of the endings. 

Euphonic Changes in the Hegular Formation. 

248. Before si and turn in the Principal Parts of the 
Third Conjugation, certain euphonic changes take place. 

I. Before si of the Perfect* 

1. A k-sound (c, g, qu) or h l generally 9 unites with the * and forms 
x : ' ducoy duxi (ducsi) ; rtgo y rexi (regsi) ; ctiquo, coxi (coqusi) ; tr&lw, 
traxi (trahsi). 

2. A t-sound (d y t) is generally dropped : * claudo, clausi (claudsi) ; 
mitto, mlsi (mittsi). 

8. B is changed top: scrtbo, seripsi (scribsi). 

4. M is sometimes assimilated and sometimes strengthened with p: 
premo, pressi (premsi) ; sumo, sumpsi (sumsi). 

5. R is sometimes assimilated: gero, gem (gersi). 

II. Before turn of the Supine. 

1. A k-sound ((?, g, qu) or h 6 becomes c: rtgo, rectum (regtum); 
edquo, coctum (coqutum); tr&ho, tractum (trahtum). 

2. B becomes p y as in the perfect : scrlbo, scriptum (scribtum). 
8. M is strengthened with p : e sumo, sumptum (sumtum). 

4. N is often dropped : vinco, trictum (vinctum). 

5. R sometimes becomes * : g$ro y gestum (gertum). 

1 Sometimes also gu or «: etcstingno, exstinxi; vivo^ vfoi. 

8 But is sometimes dropped : mergo, merrt (for mergsi, merte€) : parco, parsi. 

• Fluo, fluxiy and struo, strwd, form their perfects in a* as if from a stem in a 
k-sound. 

♦ Sometimes assimilated : eedo, eessi (cedsi). 

* Sometimes also gu or v : exstinguo, eaxtinetum ; vivo, vtctom. But v is often 
changed into its corresponding vowel u: solvo, eolutum (solvtum)* 

• But dropped in rumpo, ruptum (rumptum). 

5* 
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II. Irregular Formations. 

' I Present Indicative, 

249. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the 
Present Indicative in io, ior, like verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation. These are 

1. The following with their compounds : 

C&pio, to take; cUpio, to desire; fticio, to make; ftdio, to dig; 
f&gio, to flee ; jacio, to throw ; p&rio, to bear ; * qu&Uo, to shake ; rtipio, 
to seize ; aHpio, to be wise. 

2. The compounds of the obsolete laeio, to entice, and spZcio, to look ; 
allieio, elicio, t'tftcto, petticio, etc. ; aspicio, cqnepiciOy etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs : gr<tittor t to go ; rotfroor, to die ; piUior, to 
Buffer. 

II. Present Infinitive. 

250. Do, dare, to give, is irregular in having are, in- 
stead of are. 

Ill Perfect Indicative Active. 

251. The Perfect presents three distinct Irregularities. 

252. First Irregularity. — Formation after the Analogy 
of other conjugations. — A few verbs in each conjugation 
form the Perfect according to the analogy of one or more 
of the other conjugations : 

Sono, sonare, sonui (2d), to sound. 

Augeo, augere, auxi (augsi, 8d), to increase. 

Peto, petSre, petivi (4th), to seek. 

Vincio, vincire, . vinxi (vincsi, 3d), to bind. 

1. Explanation.— S&tw, it will be observed, though a verb of the first 
conjugation, forms its perfect in ui y after the analogy of the second ; augeo, 
of the second, forms its perfect in H (xi = gri) after the analogy of the third; 
peto, of the third; follows the analogy of the fourth, and vincio, of the fourth, 
the analogy of the third. Strictly speaking, such verbs are partly of one 
conjugation and partly of another, but they are generally classed with the 
conjugation to which the infinitive belongs. 

2. In the First Conjugation, a few verbs * follow the analogy of the 
Second : ddmo, domdre, domui, to tame. 

8. In the Second, a few 9 follow the analogy of the Third : augeo, auglre, 
auxi (augei), to increase. 

1 Compounds are of the fourth conjugation. 

* For lists, see under'Classification of Verbs, 261, sqq. 



jtivare, 
videre, 
Sdere, 


juvi, 
vidi, 
edi, 


to assist, 
to see. 
to eat. 


venire, ' 


veni, 


to come. 
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4. In the Third, a few follow the analogy of the Fibst, Second, or Foubth : 
stertw, eternere, strdvi (1), to strew ; fremo,fremere,fremui (2), to rage ; pcto, 

* 2>etere,petivi (4), to seek. 

5. In the Foubth, a few follow the analogy of the Second or Third : 
aperio, aperire, aperui (2), to open; vincio, vincire, vinxi (3), to hind. 

253. Second Irregularity. — Stem-vowel lengthened.— A 
few verbs in each conjugation form the Perfect in i, but 
lengthen the stem-vowel : g 

Jiivo, 
Video, 
Edp, 
VSnio, 

1. Vowel Changed. — The stem-vowels a and (in compounds) % often 
become e:f ado, feci, to make ; efflcio, effeci, to effect. 

2. MorJV Dropped. — The liquid morn is dropped before the final mute 
of the stem : rumpo, ritpi (for rumpi), to break ; vinco, vici (for vinci), to 
conquer. 

254. Third Irregularity. — Reduplication. — A few verbs 
of the First, Second, and Third conjugations form the Per- 
fect in i, but reduplicate the stem : 

- Do, dare, dSdi, to give. 

Mordeo, mordere, mftmordi, to bite. 

Curro, currere, cticurri, to run. 

1. The Reduplication consists of the initial consonant (or consonants) 
of the stem with the following vowel, or with e,— generally with the follow- 
ing vowel, if that vowel is e, i, o, or u, otherwise with e; see examples above. 

2. Vowel Changed.— The stem- vowel is often changed : cado, ceddi (for 
cecadi), to fall. 

3. M or N Dropped.-— The liquid mortis often dropped before the 
final mute of the stem : pungo, pfopugi (pupungi),- to prick ; tundo, tutfadi, 
to beat.' 

4. Reduplication with Sp or jS^. — In verbs beginning with sp or st, 
the reduplication retains both consonants, but the stem drops the 8 : spondeo, 
sp&pondi (for spospondi), to promise ; sto, dUi (for stesti), to stand. 

6. In Compounds the reduplication is generally dropped, but it is retain- 
ed in the compounds of do, to give ; sto, to stand ; disco, to learn ; posco, to 
demand ; and sometimes in the compounds of curro, to run ; re-spondeo, re- 
spondi (redup. dropped), to answer ; tircum-do, circum-dedi (redup. retain- 
ed) ; ctrcumsto, circum-stieU, to encircle. The compounds of do which are 
of the third conjugation change e of the reduplication into i: ad-do, ad- 
didi (for ad-dedi), to add. - 

TV. Supine. 

255. The Supine presents two principal Irregularities. 

256. First Irregularity. — Formation after the^ Analo- 
gy of other conjugations. — A fe^r verbs in each conjugation 
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form the Supine according to the analogy of one or more 
of the other conjugations : 

Sftno, sonare, sonui, sonltum (2d), to sound. ' 

Augeo, augejre, auxi, auctum (3d), to increase. 

P6to, petfcre, petlvi, petitum (4th), to seek. 

Vincio, vinclre, vinxi, vinotum (3d), to hind. 

1. In the Fikst Conjugation, a few verbs » follow the analogy of the 
Second or Third : dbmo, domare, domui, donvitum (2d), to tame ; seco, secdre, 
secui (2d), sectum (3d), to cut. % 

2. In the Second, a few follow the analogy of the Third : augeo, augers, 
auxi, auctum, to increase. 

3. In the Thibd, a few follow the analogy of the Second or Fourth : 
fremo, fremere, fremui, fremitum (2d), to rage ; cujrio, cupere, cupivi, cupi- 
tum (4th), to desire. 

4. In the Fourth, a few follow the analogy of the Third : venio, venire, 
vdni, ventum, to come. 

257. Second Irregularity. — Ending Sum, — Some verbs 
of the Second conjugation, many in the Third, and a very 
few in the Fourth form the Supine in sum : 

Maneo, manere, mansi, mansum, to remain. 

Olaudo, claudere, clausi, clausum, to close. 

Sentio, sentire, sensi, sensum, topercefoe. 

1. Euphonic Changes are the samo in supines in sum as in perfects in H 
(248. 1.) : claudo, clausi, clausum (248. 1. S) ; mergo, mersi, mersum (248. 1. 
1), to merge; flecto, jlexi (for fiecsi, for flectsi, 248. 1. 1 and 2), flexum (for 
flecsum, for flectsum, 248. 1. 1 and 2), to turn. 

2. In the Fourth Conjugation, only raucio, to be hoarse, and sentio, to 
perceive, with its compounds, have sum. 

258. The several modes above described for the forma- 
tion of the Perfect and Supine may be presented for con- 
venience of reference in the following table : 

FORMATION OF THE PERFECT AND SUPINE. 

I. Perfect. 

1. REGULAR PERFECT. 



Conj. I. 
avi. 



analogy of 
Conj. II. 



Conj. II. 
evi. 
uL 



Conj. III. 
si. 
i. 



2. IRREGULAR PERFECT. 

First Irregularity. 

analogy of | _ analogy of_ 



Conj. III. I Conj. I., II. or IV. 



Conj. IV. 



analogy of 
Conj. II. or III. 



i For lists, see under Classification of Verbs, 261, sqq. 



PERFECT AND SUPINE. 
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Second Irregularity. 



CobJ. L 
stem-vowel 
lengthened. 



reduplication. | 



atom. 



analogy of 
Conj. IL or HI. 



Coitf. II. 
stem-vowel 



CodJ. IIL 

stem-vowel 

lengthened (and 

often changed). 

Third Irregularity. 

reduplication. | reduplication. 

IL SUPINE. • 

1. EEGULAB SUPINE. 

ST 'I «-■ 

2. IRREGULAR SUPINE. 

First Irregularity. 

analogy of 
Conj. m. 



Conj. IT. 
stem-vowel 
lengthened. 



analogy of 
Conj. II. or IV. 

Second Irregularity. 



I 



sum. 



i 



sum. 



Itum. 



analogy of 
Conj. in. 



sum- 



PRINCIPAL PARTS IN COMPOUND VERBS. 

259. I. Compound verbs generally form their principal 
parts like simple verbs : 

Moneo, mongre, monui, monitum, to advise. 

Ad-m5neo, admongre, admonui, admonitum, to admonish. 

260. II. But co.mpounds of verbs with dissyllabic su- 
pines generally change the stem-vowel in forming the prin- 
cipal parts : 

1. When the Present of the compound has i for e of 
the simple verb : 

1) The Perfect and Supine generally resume the e : 
Rego, rege're, rexi, rectum, to rule. 
Di-rigo, dingere, direxi, directum, to direct. 

2) But sometimes only the Supine resumes the e : 
TSneo, tenere, tenuj, tentum, to hold. 
De-tineo, detinere, detinui, detentum, to detain. 

2. When the Present of the compound has i for a of 
the simple verb : 

1) The Perfect generally resumes the vowel of the 
simple perfect and the supine takes e : 

Capio, capgre, cepi, . captum, to take. 

Ac-cTpio, aceipe're, accepi, aeceptum, to accept. 
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2) But sometimes the Perfect retains i and the Supine 
takes e : 

Rapio, rapCre, rapui, raptum, to seize, 

Di-ripio, diripgre, chripui, direptum, to tear asunder. 

For Reduplication in compounds, see 254. 5 ; other peculiarities of 
compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 



CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 

According to the Perfect-Formation. 1 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Class I. Regular Formation. 

261. Principal Parts in : o, are, 5vi, Stum. 

Those endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation : the 
following are examples : 

to love, 
to care for. 
to bestow, 
to dwell, 
to honor, 
to free, 
to name, 
to fight, 
to hope, 
to call. 

Class II. Irregular Formation. 8 — Three Irregidarities. 

262. First Irregularity. — Perfect (and generally Su- 
pine) after the Analogy of the Second Conjugation. 

Principal Parts in : o, are, ui, ftum (generally). 

CrSpo, . crcpftre, crepui, crepitum, to creak. • 

Incrfpo, dre^ ui (aw), Item, (dtum) ; diecripo, are, ui (dfli) . 

Cubo, cubare, cubui, cubitum, to recline. 9 

Domo, domare, doraui, domitum, to tame. 

EnSco, enecare, en&cui, enectum, to kill. 4 

1 The Perfect-Formation is selected as the special basis of this classification, be- 
cause the irregularities of the other principal parts are less important and can be 
readily associated with {bis formation. 

3 The lists contain all the simple verbs which belong to this class and such com- 
pounds as deviate in any important particular from their simple verbs. 

8 Compounds which insert m, as acewmbo, etc., are of Conj. III. See 276. II. 1. 

* The simple nico is regular, and even. in the compound the forms in dvi and 
dtum occur. 



Amo, 


Smare, 


amavi, 


amatum, 


Curo, 


curare, 


curavi, 


curatum, 


Dono, 


donare, 


donavi, 


donatum, 


HSbito, 


habitare, 


habit&vi, 


habitatum, 


H8n5ro, 


honorare, 


honoravi, 


honoratum, 


LibeYo, 


liber&re, 


liberavi, 


liberatum, 


Nomino, 


nominare, 


nomin&vi, 


nominatum, 


Pugno, 


pugnare, 


pugnavi, 


pugnatum, 


Spero, 


sperare, 


speravi, 


speratum, 


Voco, 


vocare, 


vocavi, 


vocatum, 



FEBST CONJUGATION. Ill 

Frico, fricare, fried, { £££, to rub. 

Mico, micare, micui, ' to glitter* 

JHmlco, are, dm (ui), atom; emlco, are, ui, dtum. 

™* »-> IS iS& »/<•* 

IhtpHco, muUipllcOy replicOy and mpptlco are regular: dr«, <2trf, dfttm. 
Seco, secare, secui, sectum, fo cirt. 

Participle, eecaturus. 
Sono, sonare, sonui, sonitum, to sound. 

Partielple, 8onatUrus. Most compounds want Sap. Res&no has Pert r««o- 
notrf. 

Tono, tonare, tonui, (toniitum), to thunder. 

Veto, vetare, vetui, vetltum, to forbid. 

L PMo, dre, M, <2£wm, to drink, has doopdtwn in tho supine. 

2. The Passive Participles coendtus and jurat us {coeno, to dine, and JtZro, to 
swear) are active in signification, having dined, etc Pottte, from polo, is also some- 
time active. 

263. Second Irregularity. — Perfect lengthens Stem- 
Vowel. 

Principal Parts in : o, are, i, *tum. 

Juvo, juvare, jQvi, jutum, to assist 

Participle jwoaturus, but in compounds juturus is also used. 

( lautum, 
Lavo, lavare, lavi, 1 lotum, to wash. 

( lavatum, 

In poetry this is sometimes of Conj. IIL : lavo, lavtre, Idvi, etc. 

204. Third Irregularity. — Perfect Reduplicated. 
Principal Parts in : O, 3re, i, turn. 

Do, d3rc, dgdi, datum, to give. 

Sto, stare, stSti, statum, to stand. 

1. In do the characteristic is short by exception : ddbam, ddbOi ddrem, etc. 
Four compounds of do, ciroumdo, peseumdo, eatiedo and venvmdo, are conjugated 
like the simple verb ; the rest aro dissyllabic and of the third Conj. (280). 

2. Compounds of sto are conjugated like the simple verb, if the first part la a 
dissyllable, otherwise they take stiti for stiti: adsto, adstdre, adstUi, adstafam. 
Disto wants Per£ and Sup. 

265. Deponent Verbs. • 

In this conjugation deponent verbs are entirely regular. 
Tims, 

Conor, conari, conatus sum, to endeavor. 

Hortor, hortari, hortatus sum, to exhort. 

Mlror, mirftri, miratus sum, to admire. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Class I. Regtjlab Formation. 



266. Principal Parts in 



( L 
:■{ n. 

(m. 



eo, €re, evi, fitum. 1 
>, ere, ui, itum. 



eo, 

eo, ere, ui, turn or sum* 
L eo, ere, evi, etum. 

These endings belong to the following verbs : 
Compleo, complgre, complevi, completuni, to JUL 

So other compounds of pleo ; as empUo, impleo. 
Deleo, delere, delevi, deletum, to destroy. 

Fleo, ftere, fieri, fletum, to weep. 

Neo, ngre, n&ri, netum, to spin. 

L Aboleo, dbolire, abolSvi, dboVUwm*, to destroy, Is compounded of ab and oleo 
(not used). The other compounds of oleo generally end in esco, and are of the third 
conjugation. See abdlesco, 276. IL 1. 

2. Vieo, viire, viitwn, to weave, bend, is rare, except in the participle vUkts. 

II. eo, # ere, ui, Itum. 

These endings belong to most verbs of this conjugation. The 
following are examples : 

carftum, to be without. 

debitum, to owe. 

habitum, to heme. 

monitum, to advise. 

nocftum, to hurt. 

paritum, to obey. 

placitum to please. 

taciturn, to be silent. 

HI. eo, ere, ui, turn or sum. 

These endings, slightly irregular in the Supine, belong to the 
following verbs : 
Censeo, cenaere, censui, censum, to think. 

Pert Part census and cmsUus.—Pereenseo wants Sup. ; recenseo has recen- 
sum and reoensttum. 

Doceo, dooere, docui, doctum, to teach. 

Misceo, miscere, miscui, -J m J fi * um > to mix. 

Teneo, tenfire, tenui, tentum, to hold. 

Dettneo, ire, ut, detentum; so obUneo and retlneo; other compounds seldom 
have Sup. 
Torreo, torrgre, torrui, tostum, to roast. 

1 We class boi and itum, though belonging to but few verbs, with the regular 
formations, because they are the full and original forms from which the more common 
ui and Itum are derived.' See 247. 1. 



C&reo, 


carSre, 


carui, 


DSbeo, 


debere, 


debui, 


Hflbeo, 


habere, 


habui, 


MSneo, 


monSre, 


monui, 


NSceo, 


nocfire, 


nocui, 


Pareo, 


parere, 


parui, 


Placeo, 


plac&re, 


placui, 


Tftceo, 


tacgre, 


tacui, 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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267. Supine Wanting. — Many verbs, regular in the Perfect, want 
the Supine: the following are the most important: 



Aceo, to be sour, Madeo, to be wet, * 

Calleo, to be skilled, . NIteo, to shine. 

Candeo, to shine, Oleo, to smell, 

Egeo, to want. Palleo, to be pale. 

Emlneo, to stand forth. P&teo, to be open, 

Floreo, to bloom. R*geo, to be stiff, 

Frondeo, to bear leaves. Riibeo, to be red. 

Horreo, to shudder. Sileo, to be silent. 

L&teo, to be hid. Sorbeo, to swallow. 



Sordeo, to be sordid. 
Splendeo, to shine. 
•Stndeo, to study. 
Stupeo, to be amazed 
TImeo, to fear. 
Torpeo, to be torpid. 
Tiimeo, to swell. 
VJgeo, to flourish. 
Vlreo, to be green. 



268. Perfect and Supine Wanting. — Some verbs, derived most- 
ly from adjectives, want both Perfect and Supine : the following are the 
most important : 



Albeo, to be white, 
Aveo, to covet. 
Calveo, to be bald. 
CSneo, to be gray. 
HSveo, to be yellow, 
Foeteo, to be fetid. 



HSbeo, to be blunt. 
Humeo, to be moist. 
Immineo, to threaten. 
Lacteo, to suck. 
Llveo, to be livid, 
Maereo, to be sad. 



Polleo, to be powerful. 
Renideo, to shine. 
Sc&teo, to gush forth. 
SquSleo, to be filthy. 
Vegeo, to be lively. 



Class IT. Ieeegulab Fobmation.— %Three Irregularities. 

269. First Irregularity.— Perfect in A (rarely i) after 
the Analogy of the Third Conjugation : 

Principal Parts in : eo, ere, si (i), turn or sum. 



Algeo, 
Ardeo, 
Augeo, 

Conniveo, 

Ferveo, 

Frigeo, 
Fulgeo, 



algere, 
ardere, 
auggre, 

connlvere. 

fervgre, 

frigere, 
fulgere, 



alsi, 

arsi, 

auxi (gsi), 
{ connivi, 

connixi, 

fervi, 
i ferbui, 

frixi (rare), 

fulsi, 



arsum, 
auctum, 



Poetic fulgoy fulgere, etc. 

Haereo, haergre, haesi, 

Indulgeo, indulggre, indulsi, 

Jubeo, jubere, jussi, 

Langueo, langugre, langui, 

Ia^ueo, liqugre, liqui (licui), 

LQceo, -lucfire, luxi, 

Lflgeo, luggre, luxi, 

Maneo, manure, mansi, 

Mulceo, mulcgre, mulsi, 

Compounds have mulsum. or mulctum. 

Mulgeo, mulgere, mulsi, 

Prandeo, prandfire, prandi, 



haesum, 

indultum, 

jussum, 



mansum, 
mulsum, 

mulsum, 
pransum, 



to be cold, 
to, bum, 
to increase. 

to wink at, 

to boil, 

to be cold, 
to shine. 



to stick, 
to indulge, 
to order, 
to be languid, 
to be liquid, 
to shine, 
to mourn, 
to remain, 
to caress. 



to milk, 
to dine. 



Participle, pransus, in an active sense, having dined. 
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Rideo, ridfire, risi, risum, to laugh. 

Strideo, stridere, strldi, to creak. 

Suadeo, suadere, suasi, Buasum, to advise. 

Tergeo, ' tergSre, tersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Ttrgo, of ConJ. Ill, also occurs : tergo, ire, st, sum. 

Torqueo, torquere, torsi, tortum, to twist. 

Turgeo, turgere, tursi (rare), to swell. 

ITrgeo (urgueo) urgere, ursi, to press. 

1. Cieo y ciere, civi, ctium, to arouse, has a kindred form, cio, cire, civi, 
ritum, from which it seems to have obtained its perfect. In compounds the 
forms of the fourth Corn, prevail, especially in the sense of to call, call forth. 

2. For Euphonic Changes before si in the Perfect, see 248. 1. 

270. Second Irregularity.— Perfect Ungihem Stem- 
Vowel, 

Principal Parts in : eo, ere, i, turn (sum). 

Cfiveo, cavere, cftvi, cautum, to beware. 

Faveo, favere, fevi, fautum, to favor. 

Foveo, fovere, fovi, fotum, to cherish. 

Moveo, movere, m6vi, motum, to move. 

Paveo, pavere, » pavi, — to fear. 

S8deo, sedere, sedi, sessum, to sit. 

So circwns&teo and supersideo. Other compounds thus: assldeo, ire, assedi, 
assessum; but dwldeo, praesldeo, and resldeo want Supine. 

Video, videre, vidi, visum, to see. 

Voveo, vovere, vovi, votum, to vow. 

271. Third Irregularity.— Perfect Reduplicated. 
Principal Parts in : eo, ere, i, sum. 

Mordeo, mordgre, momordi, morsum, 

Pendeo, pendere, pependi, pensum, 

Spondeo, spondere, spopondi, sponsum, 

Tondeo, tondere, totondi, tonsum, 

For reduplication in compounds, see 254. 5. 

272. Deponent Veebs. 



to bite, 
to hang, 
to promise, 
to shear. 



Liceor, 

Mereor, 

Polliceor, 

Tueor, 

Vereor, 



F£teor, 
Mgdeor, 



liceri, 

mereri, 

polliceri, 

tueri, 

veren, 



fatSri, 
mederi, 



1. Regular. 

licitus sum, 
meritus sum, 
pollicitus sum, 
tuitus sum, 
veritus sum, 

2. Irregular. 

fassussum, 



to bid. 
to deserve, 
to promise, 
to protect, 
to fear. 



to confess. 1 
to cure. 



1 Confiteor, eri, confcssus; so proflteor 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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Mfcgreor, . misereri, j mifler tiis sum/ »***• 

Rcor, r6ri, • r&tus sum, to tAtn£. 

3. Semi-Deponent. — Deponent in the Perfect. 

Audeo, audfire, ausussum, to dare. 



Gaudeo, 
Soleo, 



gaudere, 
solere, 



gavlsus sum, 
solitus sum, 



to rejoice, 

to be accustomed. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
Class I. Regulab Formation in the Perfect. 



273. Principal Parts in 



II. o I 
n. o, 
ni. o, 



L o (io), 8re, 



o (io), ere, si, turn, 
ere, i, turn, 

ere, si or i, surd. 
si, turn. 



These are the regular endings in verbs whose stems end in a 
consonant; the following are examples: * 



Carpo, 


carpSre, 


carpsi, 


Cingo, 


cinggre, 


cinxi fori), 


Como, 


comere, 


compsi, 


Demo, 


demure, 


dempsi, 


Dico, 


dicere, 


dixi, 


DQco, 


ducere, 


duxi, 


Fingo, 


fingere, 


finxi, 


GSro, 


gerfere, 


gessi, 
nupsi, 


NQbo, 


nubere r 


Pingo, 


pinge're, 


pinxi, 


Promo, 


promSre, 


prorapsi, 


Scalpo, 


regSre, 
scalpe're, 


rexi, 

scalpai, 


Sumo, 


sumfire, 


sumpsi, 
traxi, ^ 


TrSho, 


trahSre, 


Uro, 


ure're, 


ussi, 


V8ho, 


ventre, 


vexi, 


Vivo, 


vivfire, 


vixi, 



carptum, 

cinctum, 

comptum, 

demptum, 

dictum, 

ductum, 

fictum, 

gestum, 

nuptum, 

pictum, 

promptum, 

rectum, 

scalptum, 

sumptum, 

tractum, 

ustum, 

vectum, 

victum, 



to pluck, 
to gird, 
to adorn, 
to take away, 
to say. 
to lead, 
to feign, 
to carry. 
to marry, 
to paint, 
to bring out. 
to rule, 
to engrave, 
to take. 
to draw, 
to burn, 
to carry, 
to live. 



1. Change of Stem- Vowel in Compounds; see 260. 
Carpo: de-cerpo ? decerpere, decerpsi, decerptum, to pluck off. 
Eego : di-rfgo, dirigfire, direxi, directum (260. 1.), to direct. 

Here decerpo, though it has not the same stem-vowel as the simple carpo f 
forms its principal parts precisely like the simple verb ; but dingo changes 
the stem-vowel m forming those parts, having i in the Pres. and e in the Perf. 
and Sup. 

2. Compounds of Obsolete Simple Verbs present the same vowel changes : 
Lacio (obs.): al-lfcio, allicere, allexi, allectum (260. IL), to allure. 

So illxciOy pelUcio. For elicio, see 276. II. 
Specio (obs.) : a-spicio, aapicere, aspexi, aspectum, to look at. 



i For Euphonic Change*, see 248. 
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n. o, Sre, i, turn 

These are the regular endings of verbs whose stems end in u ; 
the following are examples : 

Acuo, acugre, acui, acGtum, to sharpen, 

Arguo, arguere, argui, argQtum, to convict. 

Coarguo and redarguo want the Supine. 

Imbuo, imbuere, imbui, imbutum, to imbue. 

MInuo, minuere, minui, minatum, to diminish. 

Ruo, rufcre, rui, rfitum, to fall. 

Part ruUurus.—Corruo and irruo want Sup. 
St&tuo, statugre, st&tui, statutum, to place. 

Compounds change a into i : consfttuo. 
Tribuo, tribuere, tribui, tribatum, to impart. 

' 1. Perfect xi. — The following in no form the Perf. in zi. 
Coquo, coquere, coxi, coctum, to cook. 

Exstinguo, exstingufire, exstinxi, exsUnctam, to extinguish. 

So other compounds of stinguo (rare): disHnguo^eta. 

Fluo, fluere, fluxi, fluxum, to flow. 

Struo, stru&re, struxi, structum, to btdld. 

2. Like verbs in uo are the following: 

Ico, Icere, Ici, ictum, to strike. 

Solvo, solvere, solvi, solutum, 1 to loose. 

Volvo, volvfire, volvi, volutum, 1 to roll. 

III. o, Sre, si or i, sum. 1 

These endings, slightly irregnlar in the Supine, belong to the 
following verbs : 

Accendo, acccndere, accendi, accensum, to kindle. 

So other compounds of cando (obsolete) : incendo, succendo. 

Cedo, cedSre, cessi, cessum, .to yield. 

Claudo, claudfcre, clauii, clausula, to close. 

Compounds have u for au: concl&do, eooclUdo. 

Cudo, cudSre, cudi, casum, to forge. 

Defendo, defendere, defendi, •defensum, to defend. 

So other compounds ot/endo (obsolete) : ojfendo, etc. 

Divido, dividSre, divlsi, divlsum, to divide. 

Evado, evadere, evasi, evasum, to evade. 

So other compounds of vad o, 275. 

Figo, Agere, fixi, fixum, to fasten. 

Findo, findSre, f idi (findi), fissum, to part. 

Flecto, flectere, flexi, flexum, to bend. 

1 Fis here changed to its corresponding vowel u: voliltum for vohotttm. 
8 For euphonic changes before stem, see 257. 1. 
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Fluo, flu&re, fluxi, 

Frende, frendere, 

Laedo, laedere, laesi, 

Compounds have i for ae: ifl$do 9 etc 



Ludo, 
Mando, 
Mergo, 
Mitto, 

Necto, 



Pando, 
Pecto, 

Pinso (plso), 

Plecto, 
Plaudo, 



ludSre, 
mandere, 
mergSre, 
mittlre, 

nectere, 

pande're, 
pectgre, 



lQsi, 

mandi, 

mersi, 



fluxum, 

ffresum, 
fressum, 
laesum, 

lusum, 
mansum, 
mereum, 
missum, 



to flow, 
to gnash, 
to hurt. 



to play, 
to chew, 
to dip. 
to send. 



pinsere, 

plectfcre, 
plaudere, 



nexum, 

( passum, 

(pansum, 

pexum, 

( pinsitum, 

•< pistum, 

( pinsum, 

plexum, 

plausum, 



to bind. 

to open, 
to comb. 

to pound. 

to plait, 
to applaud. 



pressum (248. 1. 4), to press. 
quassum (248. 1. 2), to shake. 



Jnexi, 
nexui, 1 

pandi, 

pexi, 

J pinsi, 
( pinsui, 

plexi, 
plausi, 

So applaudo; other compounds have o for au: explodo, etc 

PrShendo, prehendere, prehendi, prehensum, to grasp* 

Often written, prendo, prend&re, etc 

PrSmo, premSre, preasi, 

QuStio, quaere, quassi, 

Compounds have cu for qua : conditio, etc 

B&do, radere, rfisi, 

Rodo, rodere, r5si, 

Scando, acandSre, scandi, 

Compounds have e tor at ascendo, descendd. 

Scindo, scindgre, scidi, scissum, 

Spargo, spargere, sparsi, sparsum, 

Compounds generally have e for a: aspergo, respergo. 
Tergo, tergere, tersi, tersum, 

Also tergeo f tergire (Conj. EL); compounds take this form. 

TrOdo, trudere, trusi, trQsum, 

Velio, vellere, velli (vulsi), vulsum, 

Compounds in good use generally have velU, 

Verro, ventre, verri, Tersum, to brush. 

Verto, vertSre, verti, versum, to turn. 

Compounds of de, prae, re, are generally deponent in the Pres^ Imperf, and 
Future. 



rasum, 
rosum, 
scansum, 



to shave, 
to gnaw, 
to climb. 



to rend, 
to scatter. 



to wipe off. 

to thrust, 
to pluck* 



Viso, 



visSre, 



visi, 



visum, 



to visit. 



1 Compounds take this form in the Perfect 
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274. Supine Wanting.— The following verbs, regular in the Perfect, 
want the Supine : 

Ango, ere, anxi, to strangle. Ningo, fire, ninxi, to snow. 

Annuo, fire, i, to assent. Nuo, obs. ; see annuo. 

So other compounds of nuo, but dbnuo % Phio, ere, i or vi, to rain. 



has Part, abnuiturus. 
Bfituo, fire, i, to beat. 
Brbo, fire, i, to drink. 

Congruo, fire, i, to agree. 
Ingruo, ere, i, to assail. 
Lambo, fire, i, to lick. 
Luo, ere, i, to wash. 

Part luitOrus. Compound*— alluo, al- 
luo, etc have Sup. lutntm. 
Mfituo, fire, i, to fear. 

275. Perfect and Supine Wanting. — Some verbs want both Per- 
fect and Supine. 

1. The following: 

Clango, to clang. 

Claudo, to be lame. 

Glisco, to grow. 

Hisco, to gape. 

Stinguo, to quench ; 



Psallo, fire, i, to play on a stringed 

instrument. 
Sido, fire, i, to sit down. 

Pert and Sup. generally supplied from 
sideo; hence eedi % sessum. So in com- 
pounds. 

Strido, fire, i, to creak. 

Also etrldeo, ire (GonJ. II.). 

Sternuo, fire, i, to sneeze. 



but distinguo, Zre, 
distinxi, distinction; 
bo exstinguo. 
Temno, to despise; but 
contemno, ere, con- 



tempsi t contemptum. 
Vado, to go. See eva- 

do, 273. HI. 
Vergp, to incline. 



2. Many Inceptives. See 281. II. 1. 



Class IT. Irregular Formation. — Three Irregularities. 1 

27 '6. First Irregularity,— Perfect after the Analogy of 
oilier Conjugations. 

I. Perfect in 5vi, as in Conjugation I. 

Invfiterasco, inveterascere, 

Pasco, paecfire, 

Sterno, sternfire, 

Vfitfirasco, veterascfire, 

II. Perfect in evi, ui, as in Conjugation II. 
1. The following: 

Abdlesco, abolescere, abolfivi, abolitum, to disappear. 

So indlesco • but addlesco has Supine aduUum ; exbleeco, eaoletum ; 6b*5- 
lesco, obsdetwn. 

Accumbo, accumbfire, accfibui, accubitum, to recline. 
So other compounds of ewnbo, oubo. See cubo, 262. 



inveteravi, 


inveteratum, 


to grow old. 


pavi, 


pastum, 


to feed. 


stravi, 


stratum, 


to strew. 


veteravi, 





to grow old. 



1 For convenience of reference a General List of all verbs Involving irregularities 
will be found orr page 828. 
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(alitum, 
( altum, 



to nourish. 



Alo, fflere, alui, 

Cello, obsolete. See excello below. 

Cerno, cernere crfivi, crStum, 

Colo, . colere, colui, cultum, 

Compesco, compescere, compescui, — 

Consulo, consulere, consului, censultum, 

Cresco, crescere, crevi, cretum, 

Jncresco and sucenaco want Supine. 
Cumbo for cubo, in compounds : see accumbo. 
Depso, deps&e, depsui, { depst^* 

Elicio, SlicSre, elicui, elicitum, 

Other compounds of Idcio, thus : alllcio, ire, aUewi, aUedwn. 
Excello, excelle're, excellui (rare), — to excel. 

Other compounds of ceUo wont Pert and Sap., except perceUo^rceUire, per- 
ciilit percvlsum. 

fremere, fremiti, fremitum, to rage. 

furere, furui, to rage. 

gemui, gemitum, to groan. 

genui (/. g8no)i genltum, to beget. 



to decide, 
to cultivate, 
to restrain, 
to consult, 
to grow. 



to knead, 
to elicit. 



Fre'mo, 

Furo, 

Gemo, 

Gigno, 

Lacio, obsolete. 

Lino, 

Mgto, 

M51o, 

Necto, 

Occfilo, 
Olesco, obsolete. 

Pinso, 

Pono, 

Quiesco, 

Rapio, 



See elicio. 
linere, 
metere, 
molere, 

necte're, 

occulere, 
See abolesco. 

pinsere, 



levi, livi, 

messui, 

molui, 

. j nexui, 

" ( nexi, 
occului, 



ponere, 

quiescere, 

rapere, 



(pinsui, 
(pinsi, 

posui, 
quievi, 
rapui, . 



litum, 

messum, 

molitum, 

nexnm, 

occultum, 

( pinsitum, 

1 pistum, 

(pinsum, 

positum, 

quietum, 

raptnm, 



to smear, 
to reap, 
to grind. 

to bind. 

to hide. 

to crush. 

to place, 
to rest, 
to snatch. 



to connect 
to sow. 



Compounds thus: corripio* corripire^ corrlpui, correptum. 
Sero, Berere, serai, sertum, 

Sero, Berere, sgyi, aStum, 

Compounds thus: consiro, e>«, consivi, coneUum. 

Sperno, spernere, sprSvi, sprStum, to spurn. 

Sterto, stertere, Btertui, to snore. 

Strgpo, strcpere, etrepui, strepitam^ to make a noise. 

Suesco, suescere, sugvi, sugtum, to become accustomed. 

Texo, texfire, texui, textum, to weave. 

Trfcmo, tremgre, ' tremui, — to tremble. 

Vdmo, vome're, vomui, vomftum, to vomit. 

2. Many Inceptives in esco form the Perfect in ui from their 
primitives. See 281. 1. 2. 
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III. Perfect in ivi, as in Conjugation IV. 
1. The following: 



Arcesso, 
Capesso, 
Cupio, 

F&cesso, 

Incesso, 



arcessSre, 
capessere, 
cupSre, 

facess£re, 



arcessltum, 
capessltum, 
cupltum, 

facessltum, 



to call for, 
to lay hold of. 
to desire. 



lino, 
PSto, 
Quaero, 



arcesslvi, 
capessivi, 
cuplvi, 

jfe^^ facesaitum, to make. 

incess&re, incessivior-cessi, — to attack. 

lacesB&re, lacesslvi, lacessltum, to provoke, 

lin£re, livi or levi, latum, to smear. 

pet&re, petivi, petitum, to ask. 

quaerdre, quaesivi, quaesitum, to seek. 

Compounds thus: acqulro> ire, acquiAvi, acquisltum. 

Rudo, rudfire, rudlvi, rudltum, to bray. 

Sapio, sapfire, ' saplvi, sapui, to taste. 

Compounds have i for a, as reslpio. De&pio wants Ferf. and Snp. 

Sino, sinere, slvi, situm, to permit. 

T6ro, terfire, trivi, trltum, to rub. 

2. A few Inchoatives in isco form the Perfect in Ivi from their 
primitives. See 281. I. 2. 

277. Perfect in 5vi- — Nosco and its compounds form the perfect 
in ovi after the analogy of 3w, Svi, and Ivi : 
Nosco, noscSre, n5vi, notum, to know. 

So ignoBco.—AgnoBCo and cognosco have Uum in Snp., agnUum; dignoseo 
and internoeco want Supine. 

S78. Vowel Conjugation. — Nobco, verbs in wo, and regular verbe 
of the first, second, and fourth conjugations form a complete vowel-conju- 
gation, whose' Perfects and Supines in the full form are entirely analogous, 
as follows: 

amo (ao), amfivi, am&tum. 

deleo, delevi, deletum. 

audio, audivi, auditum. 

nosco (noo), novi, notum. 

acuo, acu(v)i, acQtum. 

879. Second Irregularity.— Perfect lengthens Stem- 
Votoel. See 253. 1 and 2. 
Ago, SgSre, egi, actum, to drive. 

So circwndgo and per&go; aatdgo wants Perf. and Sup. Other compounds 
change a into i in the Pres. : ablgo, ire, abegi, abactwn; but coigo becomes cogo, 
ire, cotyi, coactwn, and delgo, digo, ire, d3g\ without Snp. Prodlgo wants Sup., 
and amblgo, Pert and Sup. 
CSpio, capftre, cepi, captum, to take. 

So antecdpio ; other compounds thus : aeOpio, Ire, accepi % acceptum. 



ao, 


avi, 


atum; 


eo, 


evi, 


etum; 


io, 


Ivi, 


Hum; 


00, 


ovi, 


otum; 


uo, 


u(v)i, 


Gtum; 
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Edo, £d8re, 6di, esum, tqeat. 

Emo, Smere, 6mi, emptum, to buy. 

So coimo; other compounds thu3 : adlmo, ire, adimi, ademptum. 

Facio, facere, feci, factum, to moJlv. 

Passive irregular : Jlo^Jliri, /actus sum. See 294. 

So satis/ado and compounds of facio with. verbs, but compounds with prepo- 
sitions thus : conficio, confieire, confici, covfedum, with regular Pass, conflcior, 
confici, confectvs sum.— Compounds of facto with nouns and adjectives are ofConj. 
I. : signiflco, are, dvi, dtwn. 

Fftdio, fbdSre, fodi, fossum, to dig. 

Frango, franggre, fregi, fractum, to break. 

Compounds thus: confrinyo, ire, confrigi, confractum. 

Fugio, fuggre, fugi, fugitum, to flee. 

Fundo, fundSre, ftidi, fusum, to pour. 

Jacio, jacere, jeci, jactum, to throw. 

Superjacio has jactum or jectum in Sup. ; other compounds thus : abfido, ire, 
aVjici, ahjectum. 

Lggo, legfirc, legi, lectum, to read. 

So compounds, except (1) col&go, ire, collegi, coUectum ; so deVigo, etigo, sell- 
flro,— (2) diFlgo, ire, dileosi, diUctum ; so intelUgo, negligo. 

Linquo, linquere, llqui, to leave. 

Compounds with Sup. : relinquo, ire, rellqui, relictum. 



Rumpo, 


rumpgre, 


rupi, 


ruptum, 


to burst. 


Scibo, 


scabere, 


scabi, 





to scratch. 


Vinco, 


vinefire, 


vici, 


victum, 


to conquer. 



280. Third Irregularity. — Perfect Reduplicated. See 
254. 1-5. 

Abdo, abdSre, abdidi, abditum, to hide. 

So all compounds of do, except thoso of Conj. I. (264) : addo, condo, credo, 
dido, ido, indo, obdo, perdo, prodo, reddo, trddo, vendo ; but aba-condo generally 
drops reduplication : abs-condi. 

C&do, cadSre, cecldi, cSsum, to fall. 

Incldo, ire, incldi, incdsum; so occldo and recldo; other compounds want 
supine. 

Caedo, caedSre, c&cidi, cacsum, to cut. 

Compounds thus : concldo, ire, concldi, conci&um. 

Cano, canSre, cfccini, cantum, to sing. 

Condno,ire, conclnvi, ; so occlno and praeclno; other compounds 

want Pert and Sup. 

Credo, credere, crcdidi, crcditum, 1 to believe. 

1 Explained as compound of do; see obdo. 
6 
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Curro, currfcre, cucurri, cursum, to run. 

Ebcutto and praeevrro generally retain the reduplication, exc&curri, praec&~ 
curri; other compounds generally drop it 

Disco, discere, didici, to learn. 

Do, Conj. I. Bee abdo. 

Fallo, failure, ffcfelli, falsum, to deceive. 

Refetta, ire, refdli, without Supine. 

Pango, panggre, P^pigj, pactum, to bargain. 

Pango, pang&e, \%£ { £*£• to fat in. 

Compingo, ire, compigi, eompactum; so also impingo. Depango wants 
Pert ; r&pango. Pert and Sup. 

Parco, parcSre, pfirperci (parsi), parsum, to spare. 

Oomparco, ire, comparsi, comparsum, also with e for a: comperco, ife* etc. 
Impareo and reparco want Pert and Sup. 

Pino, parere, pepSri, partum, to bring forth. 

Participle paritilrua; compounds are of Conj. IT. 

Pello, pellBre, pSpuli, pulsum, 1 to drive. 

Pendo, pendSre, pependi, pensum, 1 to weigh. 

Posco, poscfire, poposci, " to demand 

Pungo, punggre, pupiigi, punctum, to prick. 

Compounds thus: compungo, ire, c&mpuntti, compunctum. 
Sisto, sistSre, stiti, ^ st&tum, to place. 

Sieto seems to have been derived from sto, and forms the Pelt and Sup. after 
that analogy.— Compounds thus: coneieto, ire, contftti, constMum; but ciroumstiii 
also occurs. 
Tango, tangere, tStigi, tactum, to touch. 

Compounds thus: attingo, ire, attlgi, attactum. 

Tendo, tendere, tStendi, j Jenwm, to stretch. 

Compounds drop reduplication and prefer Sup., Umtum, but detendo and osten- 
do hxvetenwm ; and extendo, protendo and retendo hayo both forms. 

Tollo, tollSre, { ^Si^ 8 *^ s^blatum, to raise. 

Attotto and extollo want Pert and Sup. 
Tundo, tundere, tutudi, < tQ8um? , to *****' 

Compounds drop reduplication and generally take tfaum in Sup. 
Vendo, vendSre, vendidi, venditora, 8 to sell. 

1 Compounds drop reduplication, 264. & 
9 Compounds retain reduplication, 254 & 
* Explained as compound of do; see abdo. 
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S81. Inceptives. 

Inceptives end in sco, and denote the beginning of an 
action. When formed from verbs, they are called Verbal 
Inceptives, and when formed from nouns or adjectives, 2>e- 
nominative Inceptives. 

I. Verbal Inceptives. 

1. Most verbal inceptives want the Supine, but take the Perfect 
of their primitives. 



The following are examples: 



Acesco 

Aresco 

C&esco 

FlSsesco 

M&desco 

Tfipesco 

Vlresco 



(aceo), 

lareo), 

(caUo), 

IflQreo) 

(madeo), 



acescfire, 

arescfire, 

calescfire, 

florescfire, 

madescfire, 

tepescfire, 

virescfire, 



acui, 

anii, 

calui, 

florui, 

madui, 

tfipui, 

virui, 



to become sour, 
to become dry. 
to become warm, 
to begin to bloom, 
to become moist, 
to become warm, 
to become green. 



2. The following take the Perfect and Supine of- their primi- 
tives: 

AWlesco Cab, oleo), fire, &bol6vi, abolltum,* to disappear. 

Coalesco Icon, alo), fire, coalui, coalltum, to coalesce. 

Concdpisco (con, cupio), fire, concuplvi, coDcupItum, to desire. 

Convalesce) (con, valeo), fire, convalui, conyatitum, to grow strong. 

Exardesco (ex, ardeo), fire, exarsi, ^ exarsum, to burn. 

Invfitfirasco (invetero), fire, inveterSvi, inveterfffom, to grow old. 

Obdormisco lob, dormio), fire, obdormlvi, obdormltum, to fall asleep. 

Revlvisco (re, vivo), fire, revixi, revictum, to revive, 

Scisco, (scio), fire, sclvi, scitum, 



to enact. 



3. The following are Inceptives only in form : 



Cresco, 

F&tisco, 

Glisco, 

Nosco, 

Pasco, 

Quiesco, 

Suesco, 



crescfire, 


crfivi, 


crfitum, 








gliscfire, 










noscfire, 


uOvi, 


nfitum, 


pascfire, 


pSvi, 


pastum, 


quiescfire, 


quifivi, 


quietum, 


suescfire, 


sufiri, 


sufitum, 



to grow. 

to gape. 

to swell. 

to know. 

to feed. 

to be quiet. 

to be accustomed. 



II. Denominative Inceptives. 

1. Most denominative inceptives want both Perfect and Su- 
pine. Thus 



Aegresco (aeger), to grow sick. 
Ditesco {dives), to grow rich. 

Dulcesco {dutch), to become sweet. 
Grandesco {grandis), to grow large. 
Gravesco {gravis), to grow heavy. 



J&vfinesco, (juvenis), to become a youth. 
Mltesco {mitis), to grow mud. 

Mollesco {mollis), to grow soft. 
Pufirasco (puer), to become a boy. 
Pinguesco (pinguis), to grow fat. 



2. The following have the Perfect in ui : 



Crfibresco 
DUresco 



(creber), 
(durus), 



fire, 
fire, 



crfibrui, 
darui, 



to become frequent, 
to become hard. 



i So inbUsco; bat adblesco baa Sap. aduUum; ea&Zesco, emolitum; obsSUtco, 
obiolMum. 
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EvSnesco 

InnStesco 

Macresco 

HSturesco 

Nigresco 

Obmutesco 

Obsurdesco 

Recrudesco 

VUesco 



(e, vanus), 
(in, notus), 
(macer), 
(maturus), 
Iniger), 
(ob, mutut), 
lob, surdus), 
[re, crudus), 
(vUis), 



fere, 
fire, 
fere, 
ere, 
fire, 
ere, 
ere, 
fere, 
ere, 



6v5tmi, 

innStui, 

macrui, 

mfftarui, 

nigrui, 

obmutui, 

obsurdui, 

recrudui, 

vilui, 



to vanish. 

to become known. 

to become lean. 

to ripen. 

to become black. 

to grow dumb. 

to become deaf . 

to bleed of reek. 

to become worthless. 



Deponent Verbs. 

amplexus sum, 



282, 
Ampleetor, i, 

So oompUctor, dreumplector. 
Apiscor, i, aptus sum, 

Adlpiscor, i, adeptus sum, so indlpiscor. 
Comminiscor, i, commentus sum, 

BemUiiscor wants Pert 
Expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 

F&tiscor, i, __ 

DejUi*cor % 4, dsfessui sum. 
v*^ #u,s i fructus sum, 

»"»• *™> tfrtftussum; 

TaxLfiruUQrus. 

Fungor, i, functus sum, 

Grfidior, i, gressus sum, 

Compounds thus: aggridior, i, aggressus sum. 

Irascor, i, 

Labor, i, lapsus sum, 

Liquor, i, 

LSquor, i, locQtus sum, 

Miniscor, obsolete ; see comminiscor. 

Mdrior, i (Iri, rare) % mortuus sum, . 

Part morUHrus. 



to embrace, 
to obtain, 
to devise. 

to awake, 
to gape. 

to enjoy. 



to perform, 
to walk. 



to be angiy. 
tofall. 
to melt, 
to speak. 

to die. 



Nanciscor, i, 

Nascor, i, 

Part nascU&rus. 
h 



nactus (nonctus) sum, 
natus sum, 



i nisus sum, 
I nixus sum, 
oblitus sum, 
pactus sum, 
passus sum, 



Nltor, 

Obllviscor, i, 

Paciscor, i, 

Potior, i, 

PerpUior s i,perpessus sum. 

Plector, not used as Bep. ; see ampleetor. 
Prof iciscor, i, profectus sum, 

Qugror, i, questus sum, 

Remmiscor, i, 

Ringor, . i, 

S£quor, i, secutus sum, 



to obtain, 
to be born. 



to strive. 

to forget, 
to bargain 
to suffer. 



to set out. 
to complain, 
to remember, 
to growl, 
to follow. 
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Tnor, antiquated form for tucor, 272. 1. 
Ulciscor, i, ultus sum, to avenge. 

Utor, i, usus sum, to use. 

Vertor; see devertor, praevertor, revertor, 273. HI. 
Vescor, i, to eat. 



Fido, 



Semi-Deponent. 
fidere, fisns sum, 



to trust, 



Audio, 


audlre, 


audlvi, 


auditum, 


Condio, 


condire, 


condivi, 


conditum, 


Finio, 


finlre, 


finivi, 


finltum, 


Lenio, 


lenire, 


lenlvi, 


lenitum, 


Munio, 


munire, 


munivi, 


munltum, 


Punio, 


punire, 


punivi, 


punitum, 


Scio, 


scire, 


scivi, 


scltum, 


Sepelio, 


sepelire, 


sepelivi, 


sepultum, 1 


Sitio, 


sitire, 


sitlvi, 




V%io, 


vaglre, 


vagivi, 






FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
Class I. Regular Formation. 

283. Principal Parts in : io, Ire, ivi, itum. 

The following are examples: 

to hear, 
to season, 
to finish, 
to alleviate, 
tofortify. 
to punish, 
to know, 
to bury, 
to thirst, 
to cry. 

1. Perfect in ii for ivi. — Fis often dropped in the ending of the Perfect; 
audii for audivi* See 234. 1. 

2. Perfect and Sujtine Wanting.— Desideratives (332. III.), ercept esurio. 
ire, — , itum; nupturto, ire, ivi, and parturio, ire, ivi, want both Perf. and 
Sup. Also a few others : 

Balbtttio, to stammer. Gannio, to bark. Singultio, to sob. 

Caectitio, to be blind. Ineptio, to trifle. Siiperbio, to be proud. 

Pfirio, to strike. SSgio, to be wise. Tussio, to cough. 

Perdcio, to be fierce. 

Class IL Irregular Formation. — Two Irregularities. 

284. First Irregularity. — Perfect after the Analogy of 
the Second and Third Conjugations. 

I. Perfect in ui, as in Conjugation II 

Principal Parts in : io, ire, ui, turn. 

Amicio, Smicire, (amicui a ), amictum, to clothe. 

ApSrio, aperlre, aperui, apertum, to open. 9 

Operio, operire, operui,* opertum, to cover. 9 

Salio, satire, salui (ii), (saltum), to leap. 

Compounds thus : desUio, lrc,ui {ii), (desultwn). 

> Supine irregular. * Probably not iu actual use.' * From pdrio of Conj. IIL 
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II. Perfect in si (i), as in Conjugation III. 
Principal Parts in : to, ire, si (i), turn (sum). 

Compe'rio, comperire, compSri, compertum, to learn. 1 

Farcio, fensire, fersi, J J*J^ " to Huff. 

Compounds thus: confercio, Ira, confersi, confertum. 
Fulcio, 
Haurio, 
Kaucio, 
Rgpeno, 

Sancio, 

Sarcio, 
Sentio, 
Sepio, 
Vincio, 

285. Second Irregularity.— Perfect lengthen Stem- 
Vowel. 
Venio, venire, vfini, ventum, to come. 

So compounds : advenio, convenio, dcvenio, invenio, dbvenlo, pervenic, etc. 



fulcire,' 


fulai, 


fultum, 


haurire, 


bausi, 


haustum,b 


raucire, 


rausi, 


rausum, 


reperire, 


repen, 


repertum, 


sanclre, i 


sanxi, 


j sancltum, 
\ sanctum, 


earcire, 


sarsi, 


sartum, 


sentire, 


sensi, 


sensum, 3 


seplre, 


sepsi, 


septum, 


vincire, 


vinxi, * 


vinctum, 



to prop. 
, to draw, 
to be hoarse, 
to find. 1 

to ratify. 

to patch, 
to feel, 
to fiedye in. 
to bind. 



286. Deponent Verbs. 
1. Regular. 



Blandior, * 
Largior, 


Iri, 
Iri, 


blandltus sum, 
largitus sum, 


to flatter, 
to bestow. 


Mentior, 


Iri, 


mentitus sum, 


to lie. 


Molior, 


Iri, 


molitu8 sum, 


to strive. 


Partior, 


Iri, 


partitus sum, 


to divide. 


ImperHor, iri, impertttus sum ; so dispertior. 




P5tior, 


Iri, 


potitus sum," 


to obtain. 


Sortior, 


Iri, 


sortltus sum, 
2. Irregular. 


to draw lots. 


Assentior, 


Iri, 


assensus sum, 4 


to assent. 


Expdrior, 


Iri, 


expertue sum, 6 


to try. 


Metior, 


Iri, 


mensus sum, 


to measure. 


Opperior, 


Iri, 


( oppertus sum,' 
( opperitus sum, 


to await. 


Ordior, 


Iri, 


orsus sum, 


to begin. 


Orior, 


Iri, 


ortus sum, 


to rise. 


Part orlt&rus.- 


-Pres. Ind. of Conj. Ill, oriris, oritur. 


Imp. Subj., orlrer or 


orsVsr.— So compounds, but adorior follows Conj. IV. 





1 From pdrio of Conj. III. 

9 Comp. assenUo has a deponent form, assentior. See 286. 2. 

* In the Pres. Ind. and Imp. Subj., forms of Conj. IIL occur. 
4 Compounded of ad and senUo. See sentio, 284. II. 

• Compounded of eoo m&pario ; ob mdpario. See comperio t 281 IL 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

287. A few verbs which have unusual personal endings, 
are called by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous 
Verbs. They are 

Sum, edo, fero } volo, Jb 9 eo 9 queo> 

and their compounds. 

288. Sum, I am. 

The conjugation of sum has been already given (204.) ; its 
numerous compounds — afisum, 1 adsum, dteum, prowum, 1 etc.— ex- 
oeyt possum m&prosum, are conjugated in the same way. 

289. Possum, I am able. 

possum, possfi, pfituL 

Indicative. 

Present. 
posstim, pStfis, potest; possumus, p5testis, possunt. 

Imperfect. 
p5ter&m, -Srite, -gritt; pSterftmiis, -Gratis, -Brant. 

Future. 
p5ter$, -Srife, «ent; pStSrlmus, -Mtifl, -5runt. 

Perfect. 
p&ul, -istf, -It; pStnimufl, -istls, -erunt or 6r6. 

Pluperfect. 
pfltuSrifcn, -Bras, -gr&t; potuBrfimtis, -Gratis, -$rant. 

Future Perfect. 
pStugrft, •&&, -ent; pStugiimiis, -Sritis, -Srint. 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
possim, poasls, posait; posslmtis, possitis, possint 

Imperfect. 
possSm, posses, possSt; possemus, possStls, possent. 

Perfect. 
p5tuSrim, -eiis, -grit; p^tuSrimus, -gritis, -firint. 

1 Absum and praesum, like possum, have Pres. Participles, dbaena and praeuns. 
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p&uifis&m, -issSa, 



Pluperfect. 

issSt; potuisaemus, -issetfa, -issent 

Imperative. — Wan ting. 
Infinitive. Pabticiple. 

Pres. possd. Pees. p5tens (as an adjective). 

Pert. potfiissg. 

1. CoMPOsmow.— Powum is compounded of pdfU, able, and eum, to be. The 
parts are sometimes separated, and then potte is indeclinable : pfoU sum, ptoia 
eHmita, etc 

2. Irregularities — In potsum observe 

1) Thai potis drops U and that t final of the stem is assimilated before a: pas- 
sum for pot&um. 

2) That / of the Bimplo is dropped after t : potui for potfui. 

8) That the Infln. j?om« and Subj. possem are shortened forms for potesee and 
pottssem. 

& Old and Babe Forms. Bee 204. 1 and 2. 

290. Prosum, I profit, is compounded of pro, for, and wm, to 
be. It inserts d when the simple verb begins with e\ prosum, 
prodesy prodest, etc. Otherwise it is conjugated like sum. 

291. Edo, I eat. 

This verb is sometimes regular, and sometimes takes forms like 
those of sum which begin in es. Thus : 

Ed8, SdSrS, edi, Ssum. 

Indicative. — Present, 

gdimtis, Sdltis, gaunt. 



m, 



edis, 
ea, 



Sdfirem, gdgres, 



Pres. 



edit; 
est; 

Subjunctive. — Imperfect. 

fedgrSt ; Biferemiis, fcdergtis, 

essSt; essemus, 

Imperative. 



gdSrent. 



''«d«; 
" es; 

ruT - jcstS; 



SditS. 

este\ 

e-ditdtg, eduntB. 

estotS, 

Infinitive. — Present. 

£d3r£, esse*. 

1. Passive Forms.— JBst&r for AZWiir (Indie. Pres.) and eeaet&r for Sdir&tir 
(Subj. Imp.) also occur. 

2. Forms nr im for am occur in Pres. Snbj. : tdim, Mis, Mil, etc., for iddm, 
Mas, iddt, etc 

8. Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but comMo has in Sup. 
eomieum or comestum, 
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202. Fero, Hear. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Fer8, ferrS, " tfili, latum. 

Indicative. 



SINOULAB. 

Pbes. fBrfl, fere, fert; 
Imp. fereb&n ; 
Fut. f^rta ; 
Pebf. tiili ; 
Plup. tuieram ; 
Fut. Pebf. tulgr5; 


plubal. 
ftrimus, fertis, 1 ferunt. 
ftrebftmus. 
f^remua. 
tulimus. 
tfileramus. 
tulSrimus. 




Subjunctive. 


Pbes. 
Imp. 
Pebf. 
Plup. 


ftr£m; 
ferrem; 
tfflSrim; 
tulissem; 


ftr&miis. 
ferremus.* 
tulgrimus. 
tulissemus. 




Impeeative. 


Pbes. 
Fut. 


fcr;» 
ferttf, 
fertd; 


fertS. 

fertotg 

feruntS. 




Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pbes. 
Pebf. 
Fut. 


ferre. 9 
tulissS. 
laturus esse*. 


Pbes. fErens. 
Fut. latttrus. 




Gerund. 


Supine. 


Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


ferendl. 
ferendfl. 
fSrendum. 
fgrendS. 


Ace. latum. 
Abl. lata. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

fer5r, ferrl, latus sum. 

Indicative. 

Pbes. f£r8r, ferrfe, ferttir; 4 fSrmiur, ferimlnj, ftruntfir. 

Imp. fSrebkr ; fgrfibamiir. 

Fut. fgrSr; fgremur. 

Pebf. latus sum ; lati sumus. 

Plup. latus er&m ; lati firamus. 

Fur. Pebf. latus €r$ ; lati Srfmus- 

1 Fers for firia ; fert torferU ; ferds torfSrUU (i dropped). 
a Ferrem, etc tor/Sririm, etc ; ferri toxfir&ri (e dropped). 
« Fir for f$rt; ferthjertt\fertoU for fir\i6 1 f4r\ti i f£rUo14 {i dropped). 
* FerrU torJirirU ; fert&r tor/SrltHr. 
6* 
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Subjunctive. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Prrp. 

Plup. 


ftrar; 
ferr&r; 
lfttusrim; 
l&tuseas&m; 


ferfimur. 
ferremur. 1 
l&tlsimus. 
l&tl eas&nus. 




Impe 


BATIVE. 


Puis. 

Fut. 


fen*; 1 
fertir,* 
fertor ; * 


fSrimlnL 
fSruntor. 


Infinitive. 


Pabticiple.. 


Prxs. 
Per*. 

Fut. 


ferri. 8 
ktusessfi. 
latum Iri. 


PERF. IfttuS. 

Fur. ferendiia. 



1. Ikbeottlabitxes.— Fero^ it will be seen, has two principal irregularities: 

1) It forma its Pert and Snp. ttili (rarely Utull) and Idiwn from obsolete stems, 

2) It drops the connecting vowel « or i in certain forms of the Pres. Indie and 
Infill., the Impei* Subj. and the Imperat. It doubles r in the Pres. Infin/Paaa. 

8. Compoukds of fero are conjugated like the simple verb, bat in a few of them 
the preposition suffers a euphonio change : ' 



ab~ 


aufSro, 


auferre, 


abstuli, 


ablStum. 


ad- 


affdro. 


afferre, 


attuli, 


allatum. 


con- 


confflro, 


conferre, 


contuli, 


collatum. 


di»- 


differo, 


dtfferre, 


distuli, 


" dilatum. 


ex- 


effero, 


efferre, 


eztuli, 


elatnm. 


in- 


infero, 


inferre, 


intuli, 


illatum. 


6b- 


offSro, 


offerre, 


obtuli, 


oblatum. 


Biib- 


suffero, 


sufferre. 


8U8tuli, 


sublatum. 


Burt&li and subldtum 


are not used in the 


sense of n^Zro, to bear, bat they sup- 


ply the Pert and Sap. of toUo, to raise. Bee 280. 




293. 


Volo, I i 


%m witting.— 


Nolo, 


I am unwilling.— 


Malo, I prefer. 










v8l8, 


vellfi. 




v&lui. 




nol5 


noll£, 




nolut 




mal8, 


mallS, 




malul. 






Indicative. 








Present 






vSlS, 




nol8, 




mal5, 


•vis, 




non vis, 




mavis, 


vult; 




non vult ; 




m&vult; 


vSlumus, 


nolumus, 




malumus, 


vultfe, 




non vultis, 




m&vultls, 


volunt. 




nolunt. 




malunt. 



1 Ferrir, etc., fbr,/fcr£re>, etc. ; ferritorfSrirk 

*FertdrtoTj&W>r. 

» FtrH for Jiri (Conj. IIL). 
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Imperfect. 




volebam, b&s, etc. | 


nolsbfim, b&s, etc. | 
Future. 


mileb&m, bas, etc. 


vSlam. | 


nolam. | 
Perfect. 


mfilfiny, 


• voluL | 


noluL | 
Pluperfect. 


mSluL 


volue'r&n. | 


nolugr&n. | 
Future Perfect. 


malne'ram. 


voluerB. | 


noluerfl. | 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 


maluerB. 


velim* 

veils 

velit 

velimfis 

vSlItls 

velint. 


nolim' 

nolia 

nollt 

nolimus 

nolitis 

nolint. 

Imperfect. 


ypfllYrn 

malit 
mfilimus 
m&litis 
m&lint. 


vellem 1 

velles 

veiled 

vellemus 

velletis 

vellent. 


nollem 

nolles 

nollSt 

noll6mu3 

nollgtis 

nollent. 


maflem 

malles 

mallet 

mall3mus 

mallgtia 

mallent. 




Perfect. 




volufirim. | 


noluenm. | 
Pluperfect. 


malucrim. 


voluissem. | 


ndluissem. | 

Impeeative. 
Present. 
noli, nolite*. | 
Future. 


mSluissem. 


i 


nolito, nolitSte'; 1 
nolltfc , ndluntS. | 





1 Vellem and aeUe are syncopated forms for veHrwn, vd&re; e is dropped and *• 
assimilated ; veHrern^ vdrem, vellem ; vel&re, velre, velle. So noUem and nolle^ for 
noUrem and noUre; maUem and maMe^ for mcdirem and malire. 
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I 


NFINITIYB. 
Present. 






vellS. 


1 




nollS. 
Perfect. 


i 


mallS. 


v5luiss$. 


1 


P 


noluissg. 
AETICIPLB. 


i 


xnaluisse. 


Tfflens. 


1 




nolens. 


i 





1. Composition.— ift)fo is compounded of ne or non and vdlo; tncUo, of mdgia 
and«6&>. 

2. Sabs Fokmb.— (1) Of y5lo: volt, voUU, for melt, vullti; sis, stdtis, for H 
vis, H eultis; viiC for Time.— (2) Of nolo: nevis, nevult (nevolf), neveUe, for non 
via, non vult, 7wlU.—(d) Of malo: mavdlo, mav£lim % nuwellem, for malo, malirn, 
maUem. 





294. Fio, I become. 




R5, fie-ri, 


facttis sum. 




Indicative 


. 




singular. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. fl8, fls, nt; 
Imp. f lebam ; 
Fut. flam ; 
Perf. factiis sum ; 
Plup. factiis gram ; 
Fut. Perf. factiis Sro ; 


f Imiis, f Itfe, f Innt 
figbamiis. 
figmiis. 
factl sumiis. 
fact! Sramiis. 
factl Srimiis. 




Subjunctive 




Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


item; 
f iSrem ; 
factiis sim ; 
factiis essem ; 


fiarnus. 
fieremus. 
facts simiis. 
facts cssemiis. 




Impebative 




Pres. 


ft; 


fits. 


Infinitive. 


Pabticiple 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Hen. 

factiis esse*. 
factiim XrL 


Perf. factiis. 
Fut. faciendiis. 



1. Irbbgulamtt. -Mo is only slightly irregular, as will bo seen from the para- 
digm. 

2. Meaning.— JTo means (1) to become, (2) to he made, appointed. In the 
second sense it is used as the passive ot/acio. See 279. 

8. Compounds of fio are conjugated like the simple verb, but conJU, dejlt, and 
inJU are defective. See 297. III. 2. 
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205. Eo, I go. 

E8, IrS, W, 

Indicative. 



itilm. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pbes. 
Imp. 

Fut. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. Perf. 


eft, is, it ; 

Mm; 

ibS; 

ivi; 

ivgrain; 

Iver6; 


imus, itis, eunt. 

lbamus, 

ibimus. 

ivimiis. 

IvSr&mus. 

lyerimufl. 




Subjunctive. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 


e£m; 
irem; 
ivenm; 
Ivissem; 


eamos. 
Iremus. 
Sverimua 
lvissfimus. 




Imperative. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


Ito, 
It5; 


its. 

itotg 
euntft. 


Infinitive. 


Participle. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


IrS. 
lvissg. 
iturus esse*. 


Pres. iens. Gen. euntfe. 
Fut. iturus. 


Gerund. 


Supine. 


Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


eundl. 
eundo. 
eundiim. 
eundo. 


Ace. itiim. 

Abl. . ita. 



1. Ibbegulaeities.— Eo is a verb of the fourth conjugation, but it forms the 
Sup. with a short vowel (ttuwi) and is irregular in several parts of the present system. 
It admits contraction according to 284 : istis for ivistis, eto. 

2. Passive Infinitive.— Eo as an intransitive verb wants the Passive, except 
when used impersonally in the third singular ttur, ibdtur, etc. (801. 8), but Iri, the 
Pass. Infln., occurs as an auxiliary in the Fut Infin. Pass, of the regular eonjuga- 
tions: amatwm, tri, etc 

8. Compounds of eo are generally conjugated like eo, but shorten ivi into •*.— 
V&neo (venum, eo) has sometimes veniebam for «eni&amC"Many compounds want 
the supine, and a few admit in the Fat a rare form in earn, ies, tit 

Transitive compounds have also the Passive: adeo, to approach, adeor, adlris, 
adttur, etc 

Anibio is regular, like audio, though ambXbam for ambUbam occurs. 
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206. Queo, I am able. Nequeo, I am unable. 

Queo, quire, qulvi, quitum, and Nequeo, nequlre, nequivi (ti), nequi- 
turn, are conjugated like eo, but they want the Imperative and Gerund, and 
are rare, except in the Present tense. 1 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

297. Defective Verbs want certain parts: we specify 
the following. 2 

L Peesent System Wanting. 

Coepi, I have begun. Memini, I remember. Odi, I hate. 

Indicative. 



Perf. 
Plup. 
Put. Perf. 


coepi. 1 memini. 
coepgram. 1 memine'ram. 
coeper5. | meminerd. 

Subjunctive. 


1 odi. 
1 odSram. 
1 6der5. 


Perf. 
Plup. 


coepgrfm. 1 memingrmi. 
coepissem. * | meminissem. 

Impbbative. 

1 S. memento. 
1 P. mementote. 

Infinitive. 


1 odSrim. 
1 Odissem. 

i 


Perf. 
Fut. 


coepissg. | meminisse. 
coepturus essS. | 

Participle. 


1 odisse. 

1 osQrus ess& 


Perf. 

Fut. 


coeptus. 1 
coeptQrus. | 


1 5SU8.* 

1 osurus. 



1. Passive Fobm.— With passive infinitives coepi generally takes the passive 
form : coeptus sum, Sram, eto. The Fart coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Pbesent in Sense.— Memini and odi, are present in sense; hence in the 
Plnperf and Fat. Pert they have the sense of the Imperf. and Fut— Navi, I know, 
Pert of noacoy to learn, and conauevi, 1 am wont, Perf. of consueeco, to accustom 
one's self; are also present in sense. 

1 A passive form, qultur, nequtttir, eta, sometimes occurs before a Pass. Infln. 

3 Many, which want the Perf. or Sup. or both, have been mentioned under the 
Classification of Verbs. 

* Osu8 is active in sense, hating, but is rare except In compounds : evteu*, 
peroeua. 



afc, 2 
-ebks, 


ait; 
-ebat; 

ait; 


-ebamiis, 


abatis, 


ftiunt 
-Sbant.* 


aias, 


fiftt; 








aiant. 
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II. Parts op Each System Wanting. 

1. Aio, I say, say yes. 1 

Indic. Prc«. ftio, 

imp. §i6b£m, 

Po/. 

.Subj. Pres. 

Impeb. Pres. ai (rare). 

Pabt. Pres. aiens {as adjective). 

2. Inquam, Z say. 

Indic. Pres. inquSm, inquis, inquit; inquimfis, inqultis, inquiunt. 

Imp. inqufebift; 4 

Fut. — inquies, inquiSt; — 

Perf. inquisti, inquit ; — — — . 

Impeb. Pre*, inque. Fut. inquitft. 6 

3. Fari, to speak. 9 

Indic. Pres. ffctur; — 

Fut. febor, fabitur; 

Perf. fatussum, es, est; fetlsfimus, estis, sunt. 

Plup. fatus er&m, eras, er&t ; fetl eramus, er&tls, grant. 

Subj. Perf. fetus sim, sis, Bit ; fati simus, sltls, sint. 

Plup. fatus essem, esses, esset ; fetl essgmus, essetis, essent. 

Impeb. Pres. fare". 

Twvtw JPi'As i&rT. 

Pabt. Pres. (fans) fantis, Perf. fetus, Fut. fandiis. 

Gebund, Gen. and Abl. fandi, d5. Supine, Abl. fetii. 

III. Imperatives and Isolated Forms. 

1. Imperatives. — avg, ~av@te; avetfc; Inf. avgre, hail. 

salve, salvgtS, salvetS ; 7 salvere, 7ta«7. 

c£d&, cettg, fetf me, ^rive me. 

agfi, 8 agitS, come, 

fipage*, begone. 

1 In this verb a and i do not form a diphthong ; before a vowel the i has the 
sound of y : a-yo, a'-is. See 9. 2. 

9 The interrogative form aisne is often shortened to a$n\ 

* Aibam, albas, etc., occur in comedy. 
4 Also written inquibat 

* A few forms of the Subj. are sometimes given, but they are not found in the 
classics. 

9 F&rt is used chiefly in poetry. Compounds have some forms not found in the 
simple; thus: affamur, affamlivi, ctfubar, efabirie. Subj. Imp. farer also occurs 
in compounds. 

7 The Fut sctivebw is also used for the Imperat 

8 Age is also used in the sense of the Plural. 
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2. Isolated Forms. 
Indic. Pre*. Fut. 
confit, 



Sub. Pre*. Imp. 
confiat, configrfct, 
defiSt, 



defit,' defiunt, defiet, 
infit, infiunt, 

Sub. Imp. for«m, ffirgs, ffire% 

Ind. Pre*. 6vft. Part, ovans, 
Ind. Pra. quaesfl, quaesumus, a 



iNTOf. 

conf igrf, to be done. 
def ftfrl, to 6e wanting. 
to begin. 

forent. Inf. fSrS. 1 

he rejoices, 
I pray. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

298. Impersonal Verbs never admit a personal subject. 
They correspond to the English Impersonal with it: licet y 
it is lawful, oportet, it behooves.* They are conjugated 
like other verbs, but aFe used only in the third person sin- 
gular of the Indicative and Subjunctive and in the Present 
and Perfect Infinitive, 

299. Strictly Impersonal are only: 



DecSt, decuit, 
Ubfit, J 1IbuIt ' 



it becomes. * 
it pleases.* 

it is lawful.* 
it is evident.* 



it causes re* 
I repent. 

it shames. 



Poenite't, poenitult, 
gret; poenitetme, 



PudSt iP fiduIt » 

TaedSfc, it wearies; pertaede't, per- 
taesum est. 



i libitum est, 

Lic6fc ' } licitiim est, 

LiquSt, Kcuit, 

MisfirSt, miaSrftum est, it excites pity ; 

me mise'ret, I pity. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 

1. Partioipliss are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a some- 
what modified sense : (1) from libkt: Vibens, willing; (2) from licet: Rcens, free; 
PteU&s, allowed; (3) from poenitet: poenttms, penitent; poentoend&s, to be re- 
pented of; (4) from ptjdkt : pUdens, modest ; p&dend&s, shameful. 

2. Geeuhds are generally wanting, hut occur in rare instances ; poer&imdum, 
p&dendd. 

300. Generally Impersonal are several verbs which de- 
signate the changes of weather, or the operations of nature : 



Fulmin&t, 
Grandin&t, 
LapidSt, 
Lucescit, 
Ningit (ninxit), 



it lightens. PMt (P. pluit), 

it hails. Rorfit, 

it rains stones. TonSt (tonuit), 

it grows light. VespSrascit, 
it snows. 



it rains, 
dew falls, 
it thunders, 
evening approacltes. 



1 Forem = essem : fore = faturum esse. See 204. 1. 

8 Old forms for quaero and quaerlmv*. 

8 The real subject is generally an infinitive or clause : hoejl&ri oportet, that this 
should be done is necessary. 

4 These four occur in the third person plural, but without a personal subject 
So the Oomp. dMteet. 
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301. 

Thus 



Many other verbs are often used impersonally. 



Accidit, 

App&ret, 

Attinet, 

Conducit, 

Constat, 

Contdngit, 

Convgnit, 

Delectat, 

Displicet, 

Dolet, 

Evenit, 

Expgdit, 

FaUit I , s 



The following : 

it happens, 
it appears, 
it concerns, 
it is useful, 
it is evident, 
it happens, 
it is fitting, 
it delights, 
it displeases, 
it grieves, 
it happens, 
it is expedient. 

it escapes (me). 



Fit, 

Interest, 

Juvat, 

P&tet, 

Pertlnet, 

Placet, 

Praestat, 

Praeterit (me), 

Refert, 

Restat, 

Siibit, 

Sufficit* 

SupSrest, 

Vacat, 



it happens, 
it concerns, 
it delights, 
it is plain, 
it pertains, 
it pleases, 
it is better, 
it escapes (me), 
it concerns, 
it remains, 
it occurs, 
it suffices, 
it remains, 
there is leisure. 



2. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation (233) is often used 
impersonally. The participle is then neuter: 

Mihi Bcribendum estj / must write; tibi scribendum est, you must 
write; illi scribendum est, he must write. 

3. Verbs which are intransitive in the active, i. e., do not 
govern the accusative, can only be used impersonally in the pas- 
sive, and many others may be so used. The participle is then 
neuter: 

Mihi creditur, it is credited to me, lam believed; tibi creditor, you are 
believed; illi creditur, he is believed; certatur, it is contended; curritur, 
there is running, people run; pugn&tur, it is fought, they, we, etc., fight; 
scribitur, it is written; venitur, they come, we come, etc. ; vivitur, we, you, 
they live. 



CHAPTEE V. 



PARTICLES. 

302. The Latin has four parts of speech sometimes 
called Particles: the Adverb, the Preposition, the Con- 
junction, and the Interjection. 

ADVERBS. 

303. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used 
to qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: ceieriter 
currere, to run swiftly; tarn ceter^ so swift; tarn cekriter^ 
so swiftly. 



B1C, 


SO. 


tit, 


as. 


vajde, 


much. 


vix, 


scarcely. 
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304. Adverbs may be divided, according to their sig- 
nification, into four principal classes : 

I. Adverbs of Place. 

Hie, Jiere; httc, hither; hinc, hence. 

illic, there; illQc, thither; illinc, thence. 

istic, <Aere; IstQc, thither; istinc, tlience. 

iibi, tc/*ere/ quO, whither? nnde, whence? 

II. Advebbs op Time. 

HSdift, *o<fay. nondum, not yet. eaepS, o^cn. 

fl>i, Men. nunc, note B&nel, once, 

jam, ^ now. nunquam, never. turn, *Aen. 

jamdiO, ion^ rinee. olim, formerly, unquam, ever. 

m. Advebbs of Manner, Means, Degbee. 

Adeo, so. paenfe, almost. 

aliter, otherwise. p&Iam, openly. 

ita, ao. proreus, wholly. 

mSgis, more. rite, rightly. 

IV. Advebbs of Cause, Infebence. 

Car, wAy/ eo, for this reason. 

quart, wherefore. ideo, on this account. 

quamobrem, wherefore. idcirco, therefore. 

quapropter, wherefore. propterea, therefore. 

305. Compabison. — Most Adverbs are derived from 
adjectives, and are dependent upon them for their compari- 
son. The comparative is the neuter singular of the adjec- 
tive, and the superlative changes the ending us of the ad- 
jective into e: 

altus, altior, altissimus, lofty. 

alte, altius, altisame, loftily. 

prQdens, prudentior, prudentiaamus, prudent. 

prQdenter, prudentius, prudentissune, prudently. 

1. Magis and Maxime.— When the adjective ia compared with magis 
and maxfane, the adverb is compared in the same way: 

egregius, m&gis egregius, maxlme egregius, excellent. 
egregie, m&gis egregie, maxlme egregie, excellently. 

2. Irregular Comparison. — When the adjective is irregular, the adverb 
has the same irregularity : 

bonus, melior, optlmus, good. 

b$ne, melius, optlme, well. 

m&le, pejus, pesslme, badly. 

8. Defective Comparison.— When the adjective is defective, the adverb 
Ss generally defective : 
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■ deterior, deterrfmus, wort*. 

detenus, deterrime, worse, 

ndvus, novisslmus, new. 

ndve, novisalme, newly. 

4. Compared.— A few not derived from adjectives are compared : 

diu, diutius, diutisslme, for along time. 

saepe, saepius, ■ saepisslme, often. 

satis, satius, sufficiently. 

riuper, nuperrtme, recently, 

5. Not Compared. — Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also 
those from adjectives incapable of comparison (169), are not compared: hie, 
here ; nunc, now ; vulgarUer, commonly. 

6. Superlatives jxoor um are used in a few adverbs : primo, prinwm, 
potissimum. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

306. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows 
the relations of objects to each other : in Italia esse, to be 
in Italy ; ante me, before me. 

For list of prepositions, see 438-435. 

307. Inseparable Prepositions. — Ambi y amb y around, about ; dis> 
di y asunder ; re, red, back ; se y aside, apart ; ne and ve, not, are called in- 
separable prepositions, because they are used only in composition. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

308. Conjunctions are mere connectives : pater KrJUius, 
the father and son ; pater aut JUius, the father or son. 

309. Conjunctions are divided, according to their use, 
into two classes : 

I. Coordinate Conjunctions, — which connect similar 
constructions : labor voluptasque, labor and pleasure ; Car- 
thaginem cepit ac diruit y he took and destroyed Carthage. 

II. Subordinate Conjunctions, — which connect subor- 
dinate with principal constructions: haec dum coUigunt, 
effugit, while they collect these things, he escapes. 

L Coordinate Conjunctions. 

310. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise five subdivi- 
sions: 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting union : 
Et, que, atqud, &c, and. Etiam, qudqug, also. NequS, nee, and not. 
NSquS — nequS, nee — nee, nSque — nee, neither — nor. 
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2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting separation: 
Aut, vol, ve, slve (seu), or. Aut — aut, vfcl — vel, either — or, Slve — 

sive, cither — or. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting opposition : 

Sed, autem, vgrum, v8ro, but. At, but, on the contrary. Atqui, but 
rather. Ceterum, but still, Tamen, yet. 

4. Illativk Conjunctions, denoting inference : 

Ergo, igitur, inde, proinde, ftaque, hence, Uierefore. See also 58f, IV. 2. 

5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 
Nam, namque, 6nim, etenim, for. 

EL Subordinate Conjunctions. 

^ 

311. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise eight subdi- 
visions : 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting time : 

Quando, quum, when. Ut, iibi, as, wlien 4 Quum primum, ut primum, 
tibi primum, simul, simulac, simulatque, as soon as. Dum, donee, quoad, 
quamdiu, while, until, as long as. Antequam, priusquam, before. Postea- 
quam, after, 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting comparison : 
Ut, uti, slciit, siciiti, as, so as. Velut, just as, Praetit, profit, ac- 
cording as, in comparison with. Quam, as, Tanquam, quasi, ut si, ac si, 
velut si, as if, 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting condition : 

Si, if. Si n5n, nM, ni, if not. Sin, but if. Si quidem, if indeed. 
Si modo, dum, mod6, dummodo, if only. 

4. Concessive Conjunctions, denoting concession : 

Quamquam, licet, quum, although. EtsI, tametsi, etiamsi, even if. 
Quamvis, quantumvis, quantumllbet, however much, although. Ut, grant 
that. NS, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting purpose or end : 

Ut, uti, that, in order that, Ne, neve* (neu), that not. Quo, that. 
QuOminus, that not, 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting consequence 
or result : 

Ut, so that. Ut non, quin, so that not. 

1. Causal Conjunctions, denoting cause : 
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Qui&, qu6d, because. Quum, since. QuSniam, quandfl, quanddqui- 
dem, slquidem, since indeed. 

8. Interbogattve Conjunctions, denoting inquiry: 
N8, nonne, num, utrum, an, whether. An n6n, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

312. Interjections are certain particles used as expres- 
sions of feeling or as mere marks of address. They may 
express 

1. Astonishment : 0, hem, them, hui, aha, titat, p&pae, vah, Sn, ecct. 

2. Joy : io, ha, he, en, Svoe. 

3. Sorrow : vae, hei, heu, eheu, ohd, ah, au, pr5 or groh. 

4. Disgust : ahU, phul, tip&gg. 

5. Calling : \ heus, o, eho, ehodum. 

6. Praise : eugg, ej&, hejd. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

FORMATION OF WOEDS. 

313. Woeds may be formed in two ways : 

L By Derivation; i. e., by the addition of certain end- 
ings to the stems of other words : amor, love, from amo> to 
love. 

II. By Composition; i. e., by the union of two or more 
words or their stems : benevolens, well-wishing, from bene, 
well, and volens, wishing. 

1. Simple and Compobkd.— Words formed by composition are called 
Compounds ; those not thus formed are called Simple Words. 

2. Primitive and Derivative. — Simple words formed by derivation are 
called Derivatives ; those not thus formed are called Primitives. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 
NOUNS. 

314. Nouns are derived from other Nouns, from Ad- 
jectives, and from Verbs. 



" virga, 


branch. 


41 oppidum, 


town. 


" flos, 


flower. 


pars, 


part. 


u munuB, 


present. 
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L Nouns fbom Nouns. 

315. Diminutives generally end in 

{Una, ilia, ilium, cuius, cula, ciilum. 

hort-iilus, a small garden, from hortus, garden. 

virg-ula, a small branch, 

oppid-ulum, a small, town, 

fios-culns, a small flower, 

part-i-cola, a small part, 

• munus-culum, a small present, 

1. Ulus, ula, ulum are generally added to the stems of nouns of Dec. 
I. and II., and to some of Dec. III. 

2. Olus, 61a, 61um are used for ulus, tola, ulum, when a vowel pre- 
cedes : filvblus, little son, from fiUus ; fUiola, little daughter, from^&a / atri- 
tilum, small hall, from atrium. 

8. Ellus, ella, ellum \ illus, ilia, ilium, are sometimes used, es- 
pecially with primitives of Dec. I. and II., whose stems end in 1, n, or r ; 
but el and U in these endings generally displace the last syllable of the stem : 
ocellus, small eye, from oculus ; fabeUa, short fable, from fabula; baciUum, 
small staff, from baculum. 

4. Cuius, cula, oulum are used with primitives of Dec. IV. and V., 
and with some of Dec. III. These are appended 

1) ffo the Nominative: flos^flos-cMus; muUer t muUerctila; munus, munus- 
oulum. 

2) To the Stem with a connecting vowe^ i, sometimes e : pons (bridge), pont-i- 
cMus; pars, partte&la ; wipes (fox), vulpecula. 

8) To the Stem of nouns in o (G. onis, inlfl), with stem -vowel changed to u: 
homo (man), homun-c&lus; virgo (maiden), vlrgundUa. Like nouns in o,a few 
other words form diminutives in unculus, uncula : avue (uncle), avunculus ; domus 
(house), domuncida. 

5. Uleus and oio are rare : equuleus, a small horse, from eqwus ; 
homuncio, a small man, from homo. 

316. Patronymics, or names of descent, generally 
end in 

Ides, Ides, i&des, &des, masculine. 
Is, ©is, ias, as, feminine. 

Tantal-ides, son of Tantalus ; Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus. 

Thes-Ides, son of Theseus ; Thes-€is, daughter of Theseus. 

Laert-i£des, son of Laertes ; Laert-ias, daughter of Laertes. 

Thesti-fides, son of Thestius ; Thesti-as T daughter of Thestius. 

1. Ides (1) and Is are the common endings. 

2. Ides (1) and eis are nsed especially with primitives in eus. 

8. I&des, &des, and ias, as, are used principally with primitives in 
ius, and in those in as and es of Dec. I.—Aenias has Aene&dee, masc. and 
Aenets, fem. 
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4. Ine and one are rare feminine endings : NeptunrtoM, daughter of 
Neptune; Acrm-One, daughter of Acrisius. 

317. Designations of Place are often formed with 
the endings 

axiom, Stum, He. 

columb-Srium, a dovecot, from columba. 

querc-etum, a forest of oaks, " quercus. 

ov-Ile, asheepfold, ." ovis. 

1. Arium designates the place where anything is kept, a receptacle : 
aer&rium, treasury, from aes. 

2. Etum, used with names of trees and plants, designates the place 
where they flourish : olivetum, an olive grove, from oliva, 

3. He, used with names of animals, designates their stall or fold : bovlle, 
stall for cattle, from bos. 

318. Derivatives are also formed with several other 
endings, especially with 

axius, io, ium, ttium, tua (itus), atoa. 



statu-arius, 


a statuary, 


from 


statua. 


lud-io, 


a player, 


u 


ludus. 


sacerdot-ium, 


priesthood. 


tt 


sacerdos. 


serv-itium, * 


servitude, 


(t 


eervus. 


vir-tus, « 


t virtue, 


tt 


vir. 


consul-atus, 


consulship, 


tt 


consul. 



1. Alius and io generally designate one's occupation. 

2. Ium and itium denote office, condition, or collection: servUium, 
servitude, sometimes a collection of servants. 

8. Tub and Itus designate some characteristic or condition: virtus, 
manliness, virtue, from vir ; Juventus, youth, from jUvenis. 

4. Atus denotes rank, office, collection: consuldtus, consulship, from 
consul; sendtus, senate, collection of old men, from senex. 

5. Patbial or Gentile Nouns.— See 326. 8. 

IX Nouns prom Adjectives. 

319. From Adjectives are formed various Abstract 
Nouns with the endings 
ia, Itia, 

diligent-ia, 

amic-itia, 

bon-itas, 

sol-itttdo, 

acr-imonia, 

1. Itas, tas, &tas. — Itas sometimes drops i: Ubertas, liberty, from 
liber ; etas is used with primitives in ius : piUas, piety, from pius. Sometimes 



itas, 


ftudo, 


im5nia. 


diligence, 

friendship, 

goodness, 

solitude, 

sharpness, 


from 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


dilTgens. 

amicus. 

bonus. 

solus. 

acer. 
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the stem of the adjective is slightly changed : fadlis, facuUas, faculty ; diffir 
cUis, difficuUas, difficulty ;potens, potestas, power; honestus, honestas, honesty. 

2. Itudo and itas. — A few adjectives form abstracts with both these 
endings : firmus, JirmUas, firmitudo, firmness. Polysyllabic adjectives in 
tus generally change tus into tudo : sollicitus, soUicitudo, solicitude. 

8. Twwwia is rare : Partimonia, parsimony, from parens, changes e 
into*. 

III. Nouns feom Verbs. 
1. From the Present Stem. 

320. From the Present stem are formed Verbal Nouns 
with various endings, especially with 
or; iumj men, mentum; biUum, ciilum, brum, crum, trum. 

am-or, love, from amo. 

tim-or, fear, " timeo. 

gaud-ium, joy, " gaudco. 

cert-a-men, contest, " certo. 

orn-a-mentum, ornament, " orno. 

voc-a-bulum, appellation, u voco. 

veh-i-culum, vehicle, " veho. 

fl-a-brum, blast, " flo. 

simul-fi-crum, image, " , 6imiilo. 

ar-a-trum, plough, • " aro. 

1. Or designates the action or state denoted by the verb. 

2. Ium has nearly the same force, bat sometimes designates the thing 
done : aedificium, edifice, from aedtfico. 

3. Men and mentum generally designate the means of an action, or 
its involuntary subject : flumen, a stream, something which flows, ivomfiuo ; 
agmen, an army in motion, from ago. 

These endings are generally preceded by a connecting vowel : orn-a-mentum, 
ornament; vesUi-mentwm, clothing. Sometimes the stem itself is shortened or 
changed : fragmentum, fragment, from frango ; momentum, moving force, from 
moveo. 

4. Bulum, culum, brum, crum, tram designate the instrument or 
the place of the action : vehiculum, vehicle, instrument of the action, from 
veho ; stabulum, stall, place of the action, from sto. - 

These endings generally take a connecting voweL Sometimes the stem itself Is 
changed: sepulcrum, sepulchre, from sepeUo. 

5. Ulum, ilia.— Ulum for culum occurs after c and g: vinc-ulvm, a 
bond, from vincio ; cing-ulum, girdle, from cingo. Ula also occurs : regula, 
ruie, from rego. 

6. Us, a, o sometimes designate the agent of the action : coquus, cook, 
from coquo ; scriba, writer, from scribo ; erro, wanderer, from erro. 

7. Ela, Ido, Igo and a few other endings also occur : querila, com- 
plaint, from queror; cupido, desire, from eupio ; origo, origin, from orior. 



from 


amo. 


u 


audio. 


u 


moneo. 


u 


audio. 


u 


audio. 


(t 


cano. 


it 


pingo. 
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2. From the Supine Stem. 

321. From the Supine stem are formed Verbal Nouns 
with the endings 

or, io, us, 

amat-or, lover, 

audlt-or, 1ieare% 

monit-io, advising, 

audit-io, /tearing, 

audlt-us, tearing, 

cant-us, singing, 

pict-ura, painting, 

1. Or denotes the agent or doer. When t precedes, corresponding fem- 
inine nouns are generally formed by changing tor into trix : victor, victrix. 
.2. Io, us, and ura form abstract nouns, and denote the act itself, 

ADJECTIVES. 

322. Derivative adjectives are formed from Nouns, 
Adjectives, Verbs, and Adverbs. 

I. Adjectives from Nouns. 

1. From Common Nouns. 

323. Fulness. — Adjectives denoting fulness, abun- 
dance, supply, generally end in 

osus, lentus, atus, Itus, ntas. 

anim-osua, full of courage, from animus, 

op-u-lentus, opulent, " opes, 

al-atus, winged, " ala. 

turr-itus, turreted, " turns. 

corn-tttus, horned, " cornu. 

1. Uosus is used for dsus in adjectives from nouns of Dec. IV. and in 
some others : fructuosus, fruitful. 

2. Lentus takes a connecting vowel, generally u, sometimes o : op-u- 
lentus, vin-o-lentus. 

3. Estus and ustus also occur, but generally with a change in the 
stem : modestus, modest, from modus ; Justus, just, from,;«*. 

324. Material. — Adjectives designating the material 
of which anything is made generally end in 

eus, inas, nus, neusj rarely aceus, and ioius. 

aur-eus, golden, from aurum. 

cedr-inus, cedar, .♦ " cedrus. 

popul-nus, of poplar, " popiilus. 

popul-neus, of poplar, " populus. 

1 
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papyr-Aceus, 
later-fcius, 



ofbrtck, 



from 



papyrus, 
later. 



326. Characteristic. — Adjectives signifying belonging 
to, derived from, generally end in 

teas, His, Urns, ins; fills, anus, axis, arias, emds. 

civ-fcus, relating to a citizen, from cms. 

civ-ilis, % relating to a citizen, " cavis. 

equ-inus, of, pertaining to a horse, " equus. 

reg-iua. royal, " . rex, 

moit-alis, mortal, " mora 

urb-anus, ©/, pertaining to a city, " orbs, 

salut-aris, salutary, " salus. 

auxili-arius, auxiliary, " auxiliom. 

for-enaifl, forensic, " forum. 

1. TOons is sometimes added to the Norn. : rttt, rvs-ticus, rustic. 

2. Emns, ester, ItXmns and a few other endings also occur : pater, 
paternus, paternal ; campus, campester, level ; mare, marUimus, maritime. 

2. From Proper Nouns. 

326. Adjectives from proper nouns generally end in 

finus, ianns, Inns; iaous, teas, ins, ends, leads; as, aeus, ens* 

Sull-anus, * ofSylla, from Sulla. 

Rom-anus, JKoman, " Roma. 

Ciceron-ianus, Ciceronian, " Cicero. 

Lat-mus, Latin, " Latiiun. 

Corinthi&cus, Corinthian, " Corinthus. 

Corinth-ius, Corinthian, " Corinthus. 

Britann-icus, British, u Britannus. 

Cann-ensis, of Cannae, " Cannae. 

Athen-iensis, Athenian, " AthSnae. 

Fiden-as, of Fidenae, " Fidenae. 

Smyrn-aeus, Smyrnean, " Smyrna. 

Pythagor-eus, Pythagorean, " Pythagoras. 

1. Ianns is the ending generally used in derivatives from Names of Per- 
sons ; but anus, inus, ius, and the Greek endings eus and ious also occur. 

2. Ensis and oanus {anus) in derivatives from names of countries sig- 
nify merely being in the country, in distinction from belonging to it: thus 
exereitus Mepaniensis is an army stationed in Spain, but exercvtus fflepamcu* 
is a Spanish army. 

8. Fatrials.— Many of these adjectives from names of places are also 
used substantively as Patriot or Gentile Nouns to designate the citizens of 
the place : CormtMi, the Corinthians ; Athenienses, the Athenians. 

H. Adjectives from Adjectives. 

327. Diminutives from other adjectives generally end 
like diminutive nouns (315) in 



wondering, 


from 


miror. 


diffident, 


it 


vereor. 


warm, 


tc 


caleo. 


fearful, 
docile, 


tc 

ti 


paveo. 
doceo. 


worthy of love, 


(i 


amo. 


pugnacious, 
daring, 


u 
ti 


pugno. 
audeo. 
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TJrnff. XUAg uXUflAa OullUf Oulflf CiflltD&a 

long-ulus, a, am, rather long, from longus. 

pauper-cittus, a, urn, rather poor, " pauper. 

1. Olus, ellua, and iHus also occur as in nouns. 

2. Oulos is sometimes added to comparatives : durius-dilus, somewhat 
hard, from durius. 

m. Adjectives from Verbs. 

328, Verbal adjectives generally end in 

Ijjpdoa, cornlas; Idas, flis, bftis, ax. 

mir-a-bundus, 

ver-e-cundus, 

cal-idus, 

pav-idui, 

doc-flis, 

am-a-bQis, 

pugn-ax, 

aud-ax, 

1. Bmidus and cundus hare nearly the force of the present participle; 
but bundus is somewhat more expressive than the Part. : laetabundus, re- 
joicing greatly ; and cundus generally denotes some characteristic rather than 
a single act or feeling : verecundus, diffident. 

These endings take a connecting voweL Bee examples. 

2. Idas retains the simple meaning of the verb. 

8. His and bfliB denote capability, generally in a passive sense : ama- 
biUs, capable or worthy of being loved ; sometimes in an active sense : Urrir 
biUs, terrible, capable of producing terror. 

These endings are generally added to the Present Stem (bilis with a connecting 
vowel), but sometimes to the Supine Stem : flexQXtis, flexible. 

4. Ax denotes inclination, generally a faulty one : loquax, loquacious. 

5. TJus, tilua, fctas, and Ivus also occur :— (1) was in the sense of 
iduei vacuus, vacant. — (2) ulus in the sense of ax: credulus, credulous.— (3) 
<c4us and ivus (added to Sup. Stem) in the sense of the Perf. Part : ficttcius, 
feigned, fromjingo {fictum) ; captious, captive, from capxo (captum). 

IV. Adjectives from Adverbs and Prepositions. 

329. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and 
prepositions : 

hodiernus, of this dag, from hodie. 

contrarius, contrary, " contra. 

VERBS. 

830. Derivative Verbs are formed from Nouns, Adjec- 
tives, and Verbs. 
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X Verbs prom Nouns and Adjectives. 
331. Verbs formed from nouns and adjectives end in 





Conj. L Conj. IL Conj. IV. 
o, eo, io. 






Conjugation I. — Transitive. 




anno, 

cQro, 

nomino, 

caeco, 

libero, 


to arm, from anna, 
to cure, " cura. 
to name, • (( nomen. 
to make blind, 4 * caecus. 
to liberate, " liber. 




Conjugation II. — Intransitive. 




Mil 


to bloom, from 
to shine, " 
to be white, " 
to be yellow, , " 


flos. 
lux. 
albus. 
flavus. 



Conjugation IV. — Generally Transitive. 

finio, to finish, from finis. 

veBtio, to clothe, " vestis. 

mollio, to soften, " mollis, 

saevio (intrant.), to rage, " eaevus* 

1. Asco and esco occur in Inceptives. See S32. II. 

2. Deponent.— Derivatives, like other verbs, may of course be depo- 
nent : dominor, to domineer, from dominus. 

II. Verbs from Verbs. 

332. Verbs derived from other verbs are — Frequenta- 
tiveSy Inceptives, Desideratives y and Diminutives. 

I. Frequentatives denote repeated or continued action. 
They are of the first conjugation and are formed 

1. From Supines in 5tum by changing Stum into Ito : 



clam-Ito, 
vol-ito, 



to exclaim, 
toflit, 



from 



clamo, 
volo, 



clamatum. 
vol&tum. 



2. From other Supines by changing um into o; some- 
times ito : 



adjutum. 
nabitum. 
lectum. 



adjfit-o, to assist often, from adjuvo, 

habit-o, to have often, " habeo, 

lect-Ito, to read often, " lego, 

1) Ito is sometimes added to the Present Stem of verbs of Conj. IIL : 
ago, agxto ; quaero, quaerito. 

2) Bsso and isso form derivatives which are generally classed with 
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frequentative*, though they are intensive in force, denoting earned rather 
than repeated action, and are of Conj. III. : facio % faces80, to do earnestly ; tV. 
cipio, ineipisso, to begin eagerly. The regular frequentatives sometimes have 
the same force : rapio, rapto, to seize eagerly. 

IL Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the beginning 
of the action. They are of the third conjugation, and end in 

esoo, isoo. 



g&l-asco, to begin to freeze, from g81o, Are. 

rub-esco, to grow red, '• rubeo, fire, 

trem-iscot to begin to tremble, " trgmo, €re. 

obdorm-isoo, to fall asleep, " obdormio, Ire. 

1. Asco is used in inceptives from verbs of Conj. I., and in a few from 
nouns and adjectives : puer, puerasco, to become a boy. 

2. Esoo is by far the most common ending, and is used in inceptives 
from verbs of Conj. IL, and in many from nouns and adjectives : durus, dO- 
reseo, to grow hard. 

HE. Desidebattves denote a desire to perform the ac- 
tion. They are of the fourth conjugation and are formed 
from the Supine by changing urn into iirio : 

es-nrio, to desire to eat, from £do, Ssum. 

empt-uno, to desire to buy, " gmo, emptum. 

IV. DmiNUTiyEs denote a feeble action. They are of 
the first conjugation and are formed from the Present by 
changing the ending into illo : 

cant-illo, to sing feebly, from 'canto, 

conscrib-illo, to scribble, " conscribo. 

ADVERBS. 

333. Adverbs are formed from Nouns, Adjectives, 
Participles, Pronouns, and Prepositions. 

I. Advebbs fbom Nouns. 

334. Adverbs are formed from nouns 

1. By simply taking a case-ending, especially that of 
the ablative : 

tempore, temptri, in time j forte, by chance ; fore, with right, rightly. 

2. By taking special endings : 

1) £tim, tim, denoting manner: grex, gregatfm, by herds ; fur, furtfm, 
by stealth. 
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2) itus denoting origik, souses : eoelum, coelUus, from heaven ; fundus, 
funditus, from the foundation. 

II. Adverbs prom Adjectives and Participles. 

335. Adverbs from adjectives and participles generally 
end in 

e, er, Iter. 

dodus, dock, learnedly ; liber, libere, freely ; elegant, eleganter, elegantly; 
prQdens, prucUnter, prudently; celer, celerUer, quickly. 
. 1. B is added to the stems of most adjectives and participles of Dec. L 
and II. See examples. 

2. Er and Iter are added to the stems of adjectives of Dec III.— er 
to stems in at, iter to other stems. — Er and iter also occur in adverbs from 
adjectives and participles of Dec. I. and II. 

8. Atim, im, and itu* also occur in adverbs from primitives of Dec. 
I. and II. : singitii, singiUdtim, one by one ; passus, passim, everywhere; di- 
vinus, divinUus, divinely. 

4. Other Forms.— Certain forms of adjectives sometimes become ad- 
verbs : 

1) Neuters in e, am, rarely a: J&&U, easily; mvUum, fnuUa, much. 

2) Ablatives in a, o, is: deoBtra, on the right; comulto, designedly; pauris, 
briefly, in few words. 

8) Accusatives in am : bifariam, in two parts ; muUi/ariam, in many parts or 
places (partem, understood). 

5. Numeral Adverbs.— See 181. 

• EX Adveebs feom Pronouns. 

336. Various adverbs are formed from Pronouns : thus 
from hie, iUe, and iste are formed 

hie, here; hoc, hither; hine, hence. 

illlc, there; iliac, thither; illinc, thence. 

istic, there; istQc, thither; istinc, thence. 

IV. Adveebs peom Prepositions. 

337. A few adverbs are formed from Prepositions, or 
are at least related to them : 

intra, intro, within ; ultra, ultro, beyond ; in, intus, within ; sub, subtus, 
beneath. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

»• 

338. The elements of a compound may unite in three 
distinct ways : 
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I. The two elements ttaite without change of form : ' 
decem-viri, the decemvirs, ten men; od-eo, to go away; 
ante-pono, to place before. 

II. One element, generally the first, is put in an oblique 
case, generally the genitive, dependent upon the other: 
legislator, legislator, from lex, legis, and lator. 

HE. The stem of the first element unites with the second 
element, either with or without a connecting vowel — gei- 
erally i, sometimes e or u: beU-i-gero, to wage war, from 
beUum and gero, with connecting vowel; magn-animtesj 
magnanimous, from magnus and animus, without connect- 
ing voweL 

1. Prepositions in Composition admit the following euphonic change*. 

A, ab, aba s— <a before m and v ; aba before c, p, t\ ab before the 
rowels and the other consonants: a-mitto; abs-condo; ab~eo, ab-jieio. Bat 
aba before^ drops b : <u-porto for dbe-porto. Ab becomes au in au-fero and 
au-fugio. 

Ad,— unchanged before vowels and before b, d, h,j, m, and v; d gen- 
erally assimilated before the other consonants, but changed to c before q and 
dropped before gn and often before sc, 8p, and tt ; ad-eo, ad-do, ad-jungo; af- 
fero t al-ligo; ac-gmro, a-gnosco (ad and gnosco), a-scendo. 

Ante,— unchanged, except in anti-ctpo and anti-eto. 

Gircuna,— unchanged, except in circu-eo. 

Oom for cum t —(l) unchanged before b, m, p : com-Ubo, com-mitto t — 
(2) m generally dropped before vowels, h, and gn : co-eo, co-haereo, co-gnosco, 
— (8) m assimilated before l,n,r: colAlgo, cor*umpo,—{4) m changed to n 
before the other consonants : con-fero, con-gtoro. * 

23, est— ex before vowels and before c, h,p, g, s, t, and with assimila- 
tion before/; e generally before the other consonants and sometimes before 
p and s: ex-eo, ex-pdno, ef-fero; e-duco, e-Vtgo, e-p6to, e-ecendo, 8 after ez is 
often dropped : ezapecto or expecto. 

In, — n assimilated before l t m, r, changed to m before b t p; dropped before 
gn; in other situations unchanged: il-fado, im-miMo; itn-buo, im-pOno; 
i-gnosco ; in-eo, in-dUco. 

Inter,— unchanged, except in intd-llgo. 

Ob,— b assimilated before c t f,g t p; in other situations generally un- 
changed : oc-curro, of-Jicio, og-gero, op-pbno; ob-fido, ob-sto. But b is drop- 
ped in o-mitto, and an old form obe occurs in a few words : obs-olesco, os-Undo 
for obs-Undo (b dropped). 

Per,— unchanged, except in pel-lido, pd-Utceo t and pe-jero. 

Post^-unchanged, except inpo-moerium and po-mer^ididrvus. 

1 Except of course euphonic changes. 
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Pro, — sometimes prod before a vowel*: procLeo, prod-igo. 

Sub,— b assimilated before c,f, g, p, generally before m and r ; dropped 
before sp ; in other situations unchanged; suc-cumbo, m-spkio for svb-sptcio; 
sub- to, sub-d&co. An old form subs shortened to sus occurs in a few words : 
sus-cipio, sus-pendo. 

Trans,— drops s before *, and often ns before d, j, n : trans-eo, trans- 
fero; tran-silio for trans-silio ; tra-do for trans-do ; tra-jicio for trans-jicio / 
bra-no for trans-no. 
• 2. Inseparable Pbepositioxs (307) also admit euphonic changes : 

Ambi, amb : — amb before vowels ; ambi, am, or an before consonants : 
amb-igo; amU-dens, am-puto, an-quiro. 

Dig, di : — dis before c,p, q, t, s before a vowel, and, with assimilation, 
before /; di in most other situations ; dis-curro, dis-pdno, dif-fiuo; <ti-duco, 
di-mdveo. But dir occurs in dir-tmo and dir-ibeo (dis and habeo), and both 
dis and di occur before,/ : disjungo, di-judico. 

Re, red : — red before vowels, before h, and in red-do ; re in other situa- 
tions : red-eo, red-igp, red-hibeo ; re-cludo, re-vello. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

339, In compound nouns the first part is generally a 
noun, but sometimes an adjective, adverb, or preposition; 
the second part is a verb or noun : 



art-i-fex, 


artist, 


from 


ars and facio. 


capr-i-cornus, 


Capricorn, 


ii 


caper and cornu. 


aequ-i-noctium, 


equinox, 


ii 


aequus and nox. 


ne-mo, 


nobody, ' 


it 


ne and homo. 


pro-nomen, 


pronoun, 


«( 


pro and nomeru 



1. Genitive in Compounds. — In compounds of two nouns, or of a noun 
and an adjective, the first part is often a genitive: legis-ldtor, legislator; 
juris-consuUus, lawyer. 

2. Compounds in fex, cen, and cSla are among the most important 
compounds of nouns and verbs ; fex from facio ; cen from cano ; cola from 
colo ; art-i-fex, artist ; tub-i-cen, trumpeter ; agr-i-c&la, husbandman. 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

340. In compound adjectives the first part is generally 
a noun, adjective, or preposition, and the second a noun, 
adjective, or verb : 

lgt-i-fer, death-bearing, from lfitum and fiSro. 

magn-animus, magnanimous, " magnus and anTmn^ 

per-facilis, very easy, " per and facilis* 
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COMPOUND VERBS. 

' 341. In compound verbs the first part is a norm, adjec- 
tive, verb, adverb, or preposition, and the second is a verb: 

aed-i-flco, to build, from aedes and facio. 

ampl-i-f ico, to enlarge, " amplus and facio. 

pat-3-fScio, to open, " pateo and facio. 

bene-ftcio, to benefit, " bene and facio. 

ab-eo, to go away, " ab and eo. 

1. Two Vebbs.— When the first part is a verb, the second is always 
facio as above ; pat-e facio. 

2. Noun or Adjective and Verb. — When the first part is a noun or ad- 
jective, the second part is generally, but not always, facio or ago. These 
verbs then become fieo and 4go of Conj. I. : aed4f%co, Sre, to build ; nav-igo', 
5re, to sail, from name and ago. 

8. Vowel Changes.— Verbs compounded with prepositions often under- 
go certain vowel-changes. . 

1) A short and e generally become i: habeo, ad-hibeo; t&neo, con-tineo. 
But a sometimes becomes e or u: cargo, de-cerpo ; calco, con-culco. 

2) Ae becomes % : caedo, in-ddo. 

3) Au generally becomes o or-w : plaudo, ez-plddo ; claudo, in-cludo. 
4. Changes in Prepositions. — See 838. 1 and 2. 

COMPOUND ADVERBS. 

342. Compound Adverbs are variously formed, but 
most of them may be divided into three classes : 

"l. Such as consist of an oblique case with its preposition : ad-mddum, 
very, to the full measure ; ob-mam, in the way. 

2. Such as consist of a noun with its adjective : Tuhdie (hoo and die), to- 
day, on this day ; quo-re, wherefore, by which thing. 

3. Such as consist of two particles : ad-huc, hitherto ; inter-dum, some- 
times ; in-super, moreover. 

1* 
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BECTION" I 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

343. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

344. A sentence is thought expressed in language. 

345. In their structure, sentences are either Simple, 
Complex, or Compound: 

I. A Simple Sentence expresses but a single thought : 
Dcus mundum aediffcavit, God made the world. Cic. 

II. A Complex Sentence expresses two (or more) 
thoughts so related that one is dependent upon the other : 

Donee ens ffelix, multos numgrabis gmlcos ; So long as you are pros- 
perous, you will number many friends, Ovid. 

1. Clauses.— In this Example two simple sentenoes, (1) *You wiU be prosper- 
ous? and (2) "You will number many friends? are so. united that the first only 
specifies tbe time of the second:- You will number many friends (when?), so long 
as you are prosperous. The parts thus united are called Clauses or Members. 

2. Principal and Subordinate.— The part of the complex sentence which 
makes complete sense of It&elf— multos numerabis amlcos—ie called the Principal 
Clause; and the part which is dependent upon it— <? oneo eris /sttte— is called the 
Subordinate Clause. 

ILL A Compound Sentence expresses two or more in- 
dependent thoughts : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, The sun descends and the mountains are 
shaded. Virg. 

346. In their use, sentences are either Declarative, In* 
terrogative, Imperative, or Exclamatory. 

I. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an asser- 
tion: 

Milti&des accdsatus est, Miltiades was accused. Nep. 
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II. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a 
question : 

Qais non paupertatem extimescit, Who does not fear poverty ? Cic. 

1. Interrogative Words.— Interrogative sentences generally contain 
some interrogative word — either an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or ad- 
verb, or one of the interrogative particles, ne, nonne, num: 

1) Questions with ne ask for information : Scrtbiine, Is he writing ? Ne is always 
thus appended to some other word. 

2) Questions with nonne expect the answer yes: Nonne eortbit, Is he not 
writing? 

8) Questions with num expect the answer no : Num scrlbit, Is he writing? 
4) Questions with an. See 2. 4) below. 

2. Double Questions.— Double or disjunctive questions offer a choice or 
alternative, and generally take one of the following forms : 

1) The first clause has utrum, num, or ne, and the second an : » 
Utrnm ea vestra an nostra culpa est, A that your fault or oure t Cic. 

2) The first clause omits the particle, and the second has an or ne : 
Eldquar an sileam, ShaU I utter it, or keep silence t Virg. 

8) When the second clause is negative, the particle generally unites with the 
negative, giving annon or necne : 

Sunt haec tua verba necne, Are these your words or not t Cic. 

4) By the omission of the first clause, the second often stands alone with an, in 
the sense of or; 

An hoc tlmemus, Or do we fear this t Liv. 

HI. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a com- 
mand, exhortation, or entreaty : 

Justitiam cole, Cultivate justice. Cic. 

IV. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an ex- 
clamation : 

RSlIquit fluos viros, What heroes he has left I Cic. 
Exclamatory sentences are often elliptical. 

SECTION" II. 

simple sentences. 

Elements op Sentences. 

347. The simple sentence in its most simple farm con- 
sists of two distinct parts, expressed or implied : 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks. 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject: 

Cluilius moritur, CluUius dies. Liv. 

Here GniUue is the subject, and morUur the predicate. 
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848. The simple sentence in its most expanded form 
consists only of these same parts with their various modi- 
fiers: 

In his castria Cluilius, AlbSnus rex, mSrftur ; Cluilius, the Alban king, 
dies in this camp. Liv. 

Here Cluilius, Albwius rex, is the subject in its enlarged or modified form, and 
in his caetris morltur is the predicate in its enlarged or modified form. 

349. Principal and Subordinate. — The subject and 
predicate, being essential to the structure of every sentence, 
are called the Principal or Essential elements ; but their 
modifiers, being subordinate to these, are called the Subor- 
dinate elements. 

350. Simple and Complex. — The elements, whether 
principal or subordinate, may be either simple or complex : 

1. Simple^ when not modified by other words. 

2. Complex^ when thus modified. 

Simple Subject. 

351. The subject of a sentence must be a noun or some 
word or words used as a noun : 

Rex decrevit, Tlie king decreed. Nep. Ego ad te scribo, I write to 
you. Cic. Wdeo idem valet, The word video has the same meaning. 
Quint. 

For the omission of the subject, see 867. 2. 

Complex Subject. 

352. The subject admits the following modifiers : 

I. An Adjective : 

PSpulus Romdnus decrevit, The Roman people decreed. Cic. 

II. A Noun. — This may be in apposition with the sub- 
ject, in the genitive, or in an oblique case with a preposi- 
tion : 

Cluilius rex moritur, CluiliHS the king dies. Liv. Rex Rutulorum, 
the king of the Rutuli. Liv. Liber de offlciis. The book on duties. Cic. 

1. Modifiers of Nouns. — Any noun may be modified like the subject. 

2. Appositive and its Subject. — The noun in apposition with another 
is called an Appositive, and the other noun is called the Subject of the appos- 
itive. 

3. Complex Modifiers. — Modifiers may become complex : 

Cluilius AlbSnus rex, Cluilius the Alban king. Liv. Here Albdnus rex 
is a complex modifier. 
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4. Adverbs -with Nouns. — Sometimes adverbs and adverbial expressions 
occur as modifiers of nouns : 

Non ignari siimus ante m&lSrum, We are not ignorant of past misfor- 
tunes. Virg. Victoria apud Cnidum, The victory at Cnidus. Nep. 

+ 

Simple Peedicate. 

353. The simple predicate must be either a verb or the 
copula sum with a noun or adjective : 

Miltifldes est accQsatus, Jtfiltiades was accused. Nep. Tu es testis, 
You are a witness. Cic. Fortuna caeca est, Fortune is blind. Cic. 

1. Like Sum several other verbs sometimes unite with a noun or adjec- 
tive to form the predicate. See 862. 2. A noun or adjective thus used is 
called a dedicate Noun or Predicate Adjective. 

2. Sum with an Adverb sometimes forms the predicate : 
Omnia recte sunt, All things are right. Cic. 

Complex Predicate. 

354. I. The Verb admits the following modifiers : 
I. Objective Modifiers : 

1. A Direct Object in the Accusative — that upon which 
the action is directly exerted : 

Miltftdes Athenas llbSravit, Miltiades liberated Athens. Nep. 

2. An Indirect Object in the Dative — that to or for 
which something is or is done : 

Ltibori student, They devote themselves to labor. Caes. 

3. Combined Objects consisting of two or more cases : 

Me rogavit sententiam, Hie asked me my opinion. Cic. Pons iter 
hosftbus dSdit, The bridge furnished a passage to the enemy. Liv. 

II. Adverbial Modifiers: 

1. Adverbs: 

Bejla feilctter gessit, He waged wars successfully. Cic. 

Adverbs may also be modified by other adverbs and rarely by an oblique case of 
a noun : 

Valde vehementer dixit, He spoke very vehemently. Cic. CoDgruenter nSturae 
vl vit, He tines agreeably to nature. Cic 

2. Adverbial Expressions — consisting of oblique cases 
of nouns, with or without prepositions : 

In his castris mSritur, He dies (where?) in this camp. Liv. Vere 
convenSre, They assembled (when?) in the spring. Liv. 

355. n. The Predicate Noun is modified in the va- 
rious ways specified for the subject (352) : 
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BrGtos homo magnus fivase'rat, Brutus had become a great man. Cic. 
Somnus est imago mortis, Sleep is the image of death. Cic. 

356. ILL The Predicate Adjective admits the fol- 
lowing modifiers : 

I. An Adverb: 

SStis h&milis est, He is sufficiently humble. Liv. 

H. A Noun in an oblique case : 

1. Genitive : Avidi laudis fuerunt, They were desirous of praise. Cic. 

2. Dative : Omni aet&ti mors est communis, Death is common to every 
age. Cic. 

8. Ablative : Digni sunt fimicitia, They are worthy of friendship. Cic. 

SECTION" m. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

357. A Complex sentence differs from a Simple one 
only in taking a sentence or clause as one (or more) of its 
elements : 

I. A Sentence as an Element : 

"Civis Romanus sum" audiebatur, "I am a Roman citizen n was 
heard, Cic. Aliquis dicat mihi : " Nulla hfibes vitia ; n Some one may say 
to me, " Have you no faults I n Hor. 

1. In the first example, an entire sentence— Civis Romanus eum—\& 
used as the Subject of a new sentence ; and in the second example, the sen- 
tence— Nulla habes vitia— \& the Object of dicat. 

2. Any sentence may be thus quoted and introduced without change of 
form as an element in a new sentence. 

II. A Clause as an Element : 

Tradition est HomSrum caecum fuisse, That Homer was blind has been 
handed down by tradition. Cic. Qualia sit animus, animus nescit, The 
soul knows not what the soul is. Cic. 

1. In these examples the clauses used as elements have undergone cer- 
tain changes to adapt them to their subordinate rank. The clause Homerum 
caecum fuisse, the subject oitradUum est, if used as an independent sentence, 
would be Homerus caecus fuit ; and the clause Qualia sit animus, the object 
of nescit, would be Qualis est animus, What is the soul? 

'2. Forms of Subordinate Clauses. 

1) Infinitive with Subject Accusative : 

Hoc majSres dleere andivi, Ihave heard that our ancestors said this. Cic. 

2) Dependent Questions : 

Quid dies fSrat, incertum est, What a day may bring forth, is uncertain. Cic. 
8) Relative Clauses : 
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Sententia, quae tutlseima videbatur, vicit, The opinion which seemed the safest 
prevailed. Liv. 

4) Clauses with Conjunctions or Adverbs : 

Mos est ut dicat, It is hie custom to speak. Cic Priusquam lucet, adsunt, They 
are present before it is light. Cic. Ut optasti, Ita est, As you have desired, so is it, 
Cic. ' 

Complex Sentences — Abridged. 
S58. Infinitive Clauses sometimes drop their subjects : 

DUigi jucundum est, It is pleasant to be loved. Cic. Vivfire est c6gi- 
tare, To live is to think. Cic See 545. 2. 

359. Participles often supply the place of subordinate 
clauses : 

PlSto scribens mortuus est, Plato died while writing, or while he was 
writing. Cic. Servio regnante, vigu6runt, They flourished in the reign of 
BerviuSy or while Servius reigned. Cic. 

SECTION IV. 
COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

360. Compound sentences express two or more inde- 
pendent thoughts, and are of five varieties : 

I. Copulative Sentences — in which two or more 
thoughts are presented in harmony with each other : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, The sun descends and the mountains are 
shaded. Virg. 

II. Disjunctive Sentences — in which a choice between 
two or more thoughts is offered : 

Audendum est aliquid ant omnia patienda sunt, Something must be 
risked or all things must be endured. Liv. 

HI. Adversative Sentences— in which the thoughts 
are •pposed to each other : 

Gyges a nulla vidsbatur, ipse autem omnia videbat, Gyges was seen by 
no one , but he himself saw all things. Cic. 

IV. Illative Sentences — which contain an inference : 

Nihil lSbOras, ideo nihil hSbes; You do nothing, therefore you have 
nothing. PhaecL 

V. Causal Sentences — which contain a cause or rea- 
son: 

Difficile est consilium, sum enim solus; Consultation is difficulty for 
lam alone. Cic. 
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1 The Co KJJt OT ivaB generally used in these several classes of compounds are 
the corresponding classes of conjunctions, 1. e., copulative, disjunctive, adversative, 
Motive, and causal conjunctions. Bee 810. But the connective Is often omitted. 

2. Disjunctive Questions have special connectives. See 846. IL 2. 

Compound Sentences — Abbidged. 

361. Compound sentences are generally abridged when 
their members have parts in common. Such sentences have 
compound elements : 

1. Compound Subjects : 

Aborigines Troj&nique ducem amlsgre, The Aborigines and the Tro- 
jans lost their leader. Liv. 

The two members here united are: Aborigines ducem amisere and Trcg&ni 
ducem amisire ; but as they have the same predicate, ducem amisire, that predi- 
cate is expressed but once, and the two subjects are united into the compound sub- 
ject: Aborigine* Trojantque. 

2. Compound Predicates : 

RomOni pSrant consultantque, The Roman* prepare and consult. Liv. 

3. Compound Modifiers : 

Athgnas totamque Graeciam llbgravit, He liberated Athene and aU 
Greece. Nep. 



ohaptee'ii. 



SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 



SECTION I. 

AGREEMENT OF NOTJNS. 

EULE I.— Predicate Nouns. 
362. A Predicate Noun denoting the same person 
or thing as its Subject agrees with it in case : x 

Ego Bum nuntius, I am a messenger. Liv. Servius rex est decl&ratus, 
Servius was declared king. Liv. Orestem se esse dixit, He said that he 
was Orestes. Cic See 353. 

1. Gendeb and Numbeb. — Predicate Nouns also agree with 
their Subjects 

1 For Predicate Noun denoting a different person or thing from its subject, 
see 401. 

For convenience of reference the Rules of Syntax will be presented in a body 
on page 274 
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1) In Gender, if capable of distinguishing gender : 

TJsus minister est, Experience is an instructor, Gc. Historia est 
mggistra (not magister), History is an instructress. Cic. 

2) Generally in Number as in the examples under the rule. 
But with many exceptions : 

. Captivi praeda fugrant, The captives had been (made) booty. Liv. lis 
omnia est, He is everything (ail things) to them. Liv. 

Two or more Singular predicate nouns may of course be used with a Plural sub- 
ject, or a Plural predicate with two or more Biugular subjects : 

Cornelius et Beznpronius consoles fufirunt, Cornelius and Sempronius were 
consuls. Liv. 

2. With Finite Ybebs. — Predicate Nouns are most frequent 

1) With Sum and a few intransitive verbs : evddo, exsUto, ajh 
pdreo and the like : 

Ego- sum nuntius, I am a messenger. Liv. H5mo magnus evas&rat, 
He had become (turned out) a great man. Cic Exstitit vindex llbertatis, 
He became (stood forth) the defender of liberty. Cic. 

2) With Passive verbs of appointing, making, naming, regard- 
ing, esteeming, and the like : 

Servius rex est dsclaratus, Servius was declared king. Liv. Mundua 
civitas existimatnr, The world is regarded as a state. Cic. 

(1) In the poets, Predicate Nouns are used with great freedom after yerba of a 
great variety of significations. 

(2) For Predicate Accusative, see 878. 1. 

3. With Infinitives, Participles, etc. — Predicate Nouns are 
used not only with finite verbs, but also 

1) With Infinitives : Orestem se esse dixit, He said that he was Ores- 
tes. Cic. 

For Predicate Nominative after esse, see 547. 

2) With Participles: Declar&tus rex Numa, Numa having been de- 
clared king. Liv. 

8) Without Verb or Participle : Caninio consule, Caninius being eon- 
mi, or when Caninius was consul. See 481. • 

EXILE II— Appositives. 
363. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in case : 

Cluilius rex moritur, Cluilius the king dies, Liv. Urbes Carthago 
atque Numantia, the cities Carthage and Numantia. Cic. See 852. 2. 

1. In Gender and Ntjmbeb the appositive conforms to the 
same rule as the predicate noun. See 862. 1. 

2. Subject Omitted. — The subject of the appositive is often 
omitted : 

Hostis hostem occlde're vfllui, I (ego understood) an enemy wished to 
slay an enemy. Liv. Tua domus clvis, the house of you a citizen (lit 
your house of a citizen). Cic. 
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» 

8. Fobox of Appositiveb. — Appositives are generally kindred 
in force to Relative clauses, but sometimes to Temporal clauses : 

Cluilius rex, Cluilius (who was) the king. Liv. Furius puer didicit, 
Furiui learned, token a boy, or as a boy. Gic. 

SECTION n. 

NOMINATIVE. 

364. Cases.— Nouns have different forms or cases to 
mark the various relations in which they are used. These 
cases, in accordance with their general force, may be ar- 
ranged and characterized as follows : 

I. Nominative, - Case of the Subject. 

II. Vocative, Case of Address. 

III. Accusative, Case of Direct Object 

IV. Dative, Case of Indirect Object. 

V. Genitive, Case of Adjective Relations. 

VI. Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations. 1 

365. Kindred Cases. — The cases naturally arrange themselves in 
pairs: the Nominative and Vocative require no governing word; the Ac- 
cusative and Dative are the regular cases of the Object of an action; the 
Genitive has usually the force of an Adjective, and the Ablative that of an 
Adverb. 

366. Nominative. — The Nominative is either the Sub- 
ject of a sentence or in agreement with another Nomina- 
tive. 

RULE III —Subject Nominative. 

367. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the 
Nominative : ' 

Servius regnavit, Servius reigned. Liv. Patent portae, The gates are 
open. Cic. Rex vlcit, The king conquered. Liv. 

1. The Subject is always a substantive, or some word or clause 
used substantively, especially pronouns : 

Ego reges ejfici, I have banished kings. Cic 

2. Subject Omitted. — The subject is generally omitted 

1) When it is a Personal Pronoun, unless expressed for contrast or em- 
phasis: 

BigniflcSmns quid sentiSmns, We indicate what toe think, Cic. Ego r€ges ejecl, 
tos tjrrannos introducltis; I have banished kings, you introduce tyrants. Cic. 

. x This arrangement is-adopted in the discussion of the cases, because, it is thought, 
it will best present the force of the several cases and their relation to each other. 

9 For the Subject of the Infinitive, see 645. For the agreement of the verb with 
its subject, see 460. 
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2) When it means men, people : Ferunt, They say. 

8) When it can be readily supplied from the context : 

C&to, quoad vixit, laude crevit, Cato rose in esteem, as long as he Uted. Rep. 

4) When the verb is impersonal : PluU y It rains. 

3. Veeb Omitted. — The Verb is sometimes omitted, when it 
can be readily supplied, especially in exclamations with — era, ecce, 
O: 

Ecce tuae litterae, Lo your letter (comes). Cic. 

368. Agreement. — A Nominative in agreement with 
another nominative is either a Predicate Noun or an Ap- 
positive. See 362 and 363. 

For the Predicate Nominative after a verb with em, see 647. 

section in. 

VOCATIVE. 

BTTLE IT.— Case of Address. 

369. The Name of the person or thing addressed is 
put in the Vocative : 

Perge, Laeli ; Proceed, Laelius. Cic. Quid est, Cfttfllna ; Why ia it, 
Catiline ? Oie. Tuum est, Servi, regnum ; The kingdom is yours, Servius. 
Liv. dii immortales, O immortal gods. Cic. 

1. "With Interjections.— The vocative is used both with and without 
interjections. 

2. Nominative foe Vocative.-- In poetry and sometimes in prose, the 
nominative in apposition with the subject occurs where we should expect 
the vocative : 

Audi tu, pdp&los Albanus; Rear ye, Atban people. Liv. Here poptitus may 
be treated as a Norn, in apposition with tu, though it may also be treated as an irreg- 
ular Voo. See 46. 5.8). 

8. Vocative fob Nominative.— Conversely the. vocative by attraction 
sometimes occurs in poetry where we should expect the nominative : 

Qalbus, Hector, ab oris exspectate vSnis ; From what shores, Hector, do you 
anadously awaited come f Virg. . " M . // * . •* ^ ) 

' ->/> * >, % - s» * u ^ 
SECTION IV. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

370. The Accusative is used 

I. As the Direct Object of an Action. 

II. As the Subject of an Infinitive. 
HI. In Agreement with another Accusative. 
IV. In an Adverbial Sense — with or without Prepositions. 

V. In Exclamations — with or without Interjections. 
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L Accusative as Direct Object. 

EULE V— Direct Object 

371, The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Dens mundum aedificftvit, God made the world. Cic Libera rem 
publicum, Free the republic. Cic. P5ptili ROmani sSlutem defendlte, De- 
fend the safety of the Roman people, Cic. 

1. Dibeot Object. — This may be 

1) The Object, person or thing, on which the action of the verb is di- 
rectly exerted : 

Athenas llbfiraVit, He liberated Athens. Nep. 

2) The Effect of the action, i. e., the object produced by it : 
Sol diem coiif Icit, The sun makes the day. Cic 

8) The Cognate Accusative. Many verbs, generally intransitive, some* 
times become so far transitive as to admit an accusative of cognate or 
kindred meaning : 

Earn vltam vlvere, to live that life. Cic Minim BomniSre somnium, to 
dream a wonderful dream. Plaut. Servltutem aervlre, to serve a servitude* 
Ter. 

(1) This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective as in the first two exam- 
ples. 

(2) Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives often supply the place of the Cognate ac- 
cusative : 

E&dem peccat, He makes the same mistakes, do. Hoc st&det fimun, Be studies 
this one tMng (this one study). Hor. Id assentior, I make this assent Cic Idem 
gloriuri, to make the same boast. Cic 

2. With oe Without other Cases. — The direct object is used 
with all transitive verbs. Accordingly those transitive verbs which 
admit any other oblique cases, admit also an accusative in connec- 
tion with such cases. See 384. 410. 419. 

8. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Many verbs tran- 
sitive in English are intransitive in Latin. See 885. Conversely- 
some verbs intransitive in English are often transitive in Latin ; 
especially verbs denoting 

1) Feeling or Mental State : despero, to despair of; ddleo, to grieve for ; 
gerriOy to sigh over ; horreo, to shudder at ; lacrimo t to weep over ; moereo, 
to mourn over ; miror, to wonder at ; rideo, to laugh at ; sitio, to thirst for, 
etc. 

Hdnorea despGrat, He despairs of honors. Cic. Haec gfimebaot, They were 
sighing over these things. Cic. Detriments rldet, He laughs at losses. Hor. 

2) Taste or Smell : dleo, sapio, and their compounds, both literally and 
figuratively: 
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Olet unguenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Orfftio r&dfflet antlqultatem, 
The oration smacks of antiquity. Cic. 

4. Compounds of Prepositions. — We notice two classes : 

1) Many compounds become transitive by the force of the prepositions 
with which they are compounded, especially compounds of circum, per, prae- 
ter, trans, super, and suiter : 

Murmur conciBnem pervffsit, A murmur went through the assembly. lav. 
Rhenum transierunt, They crossed (went across) the Rhine. Caes. 

2) Many compounds, without becoming strictly transitive, admit an 
Accus. dependent upon the preposition : 

Circumstant senfftum, They stand around the senate. Cic. 

5. Clause as Object. — An Infinitive or a Clause may be used 
as Direct Object: 

Imp&rffre cupiunt, They desire to rule. Just. Sentlmus c&lere ignem, 
We perceive that fire im^ot. Cic 

6. Passive Construction.— When a verb takes the passive 
construction 

1) The direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive, and 

2) The subject of the active becomes the Ablative of Cause (414) or the 
Ablative of Agent with a or ah (414. 5). 

ThebSni Lysandrum occlderunt, The Thebans slew Lysander. Passive : 
Ljteander occlsus est aThfibSnis, Lysander was slain by the Thebans. Nep. 

*T. Accusative with Verbal Adjectives and Nouns. — 
Verbal adjectives in bundus, and in Plautns a few verbal nouns, 
occur with the accusative : 

YItSbundus castra, avoiding the camp. Liv. Quid tlbi hanc curfftio est 
rem, What care have you of this t Plant 

372. Two Accusatives. — Two accusatives without any 
connective, expressed or understood, may depend upon the 
same verb. They may denote 

1. The same person or thing. 

2. Different persons or things. 

Any number of accusatives connected by conjunctions! expressed or understood, 
may of course depend upon the same verb. 

EULE VI— Two Accusatives— Same Person. 

373. Verbs of making, choosing, calling, begard- 
ing, showing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of 
the same person or thing : 

Hamilcarem imperatorem feeerunt, They made Hamilcar commander. 
Nep. Ancum regem populus crefivit, The people, elected Ancus king. 
Liv. Summum consilium appell&rnnt Senatum, They called their highest 
council Senate. Cic Se praestitit prdpugn&torem libertatis, He showed 
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himself the champion of liberty. Cic Fkecum Wftrait coUegam, He had 
Flaeeus as colleague. Nep. 

1. Predicate Accusative.— One of the two accusatives is the Direct Ob- 
ject, and the other an essential part of the Predicate. The latter may be 
called a Predicate Accusative. 

2. Vebbs with Predicate Accusative. — The verbs which most frequent- 
ly admit a Direct Object with a Predicate Accusative are verbs of 

1) Making, electing: fldo, effldo, reddo,— creo, Sligo, d&igso, dgclaro. 

2) Calling, regarding : appello, nomlno, vfoo, dlco,— arbitror, exbtfmo, dfleo, 
julico, h&beo,pato. 

8) Showing : pnesto, praebeo, exhlbeo. 

8. Adjective as Predicate Accusative.— The Predicate Accusative may 
be either Substantive or Adjective : 

Hdmlnes caecos reddit fivSritia, Avarice renders men blind. Cic 

4. Passive Construction.— In the Passive these verbs take two Nomina- 
tives, a Subject and Predicate, corresponding to the two Accusatives of the 
Active : 

Servhu rex est d&flaratua, Servius was declared king. Iiv. Bee 863. 2. 2.) 

BTTLB VH— Two Accusatives— Person and Thing. 
374. Some verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, 
and concealing, admit two Accusatives in the Active, 
and one in the Passive : 

Me sententiam rogavit, He asked me my opinion. Cic. Ego senten- 
tiam rdgatus sum, I was asked my opinion. Cic. PhUdsophia nos res om- 
nes dScuit, Philosophy has taught us all things. Cic. Artes gdoctus fug- 
rat, He had been taught the arts. Liv. Non te cel£vi sermonem, I did not 
conceal from you the conversation. Cic. 

1. Pebson ato Thing. — One accusative generally designates 
the person, the other the thing : with the Passive the accusative 
of the Person becomes the subject and the accusative of the thing 
is retained : see examples. 

2. Vebbs with two Accusatives. — Those most frequently «o 
used are 

1) Regularly: celo— doceo, edSceo, ded5ceo. 

2) Sometimes : Sro, exOro, rogo, interr5go, percontor, flagito, 
posco, reposco. 

8. Otheb Constructions also occur : 

1) Clio : Ablative with a preposition : 

Me de hoc libro cSlavit, Be kept me ignorant of this book. Cic. Passive : Aeons, 
of Neuter pronoun or AM. with de: Hoc celari, to he kept ignorant of this. T«r. 
Celari de consflio, to be kept ignorant of the plan. Cic The Dative is rare: Id 
Alclbtadi celari non pdtnit, This could not be concealed from Alcibiades. Nep. 

2) Verbs of Teaching : Ablative with or without a preposition : 

Be sua re me ddcet ; Be informs me in regard to his case. Cic Sdcratem IW1- 
bus ddcuit, Be taught Socrates (with) the lyre. Cic 
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3) Verbs of Asking, Demanding : Ablative wittf a preposition : 

H0O a me poscdre, to demand this from me. Cio. Te tiadem de rSbns interrogo, 
J ask you in regard to the same things. Cic 

4) P&o, postulo, and quaero take the Ablative of the person with a 
preposition : 

Pacem a Sdmanis pStieront, They asked peace from the Romans. Caea 

4. Infinitive or Clause as Accusative of thing : 
Te sapfere dfcet, Ee teaches you to be wise. Cic. 

5. A Neuter Pbonoun or Adjective as a second aceusativt 
occurs with many verbs which do not otherwise take two accusa- 
tives: 

Hoc te hortor, / exhort you to this, I give you this exhortation. Cic. Ea 
mdnemar, We are admonished of these things. Cic. 

6. Compound Verbs. — A few compounds of trans, circum, ad, 
and in admit two accusatives, dependent the one upon the verb, 
the other upon the preposition : 

Iberum cSpias trajecit, Ee led his forces across the Ebro. Liv. 

In the Passive, not only these, bat even other compounds sometimes admit an 
Accos. depending upon the preposition : 

Praetervdhor ostia Pantfigiae, I am carried by the mouth of the Pantagia, 
Virg. 

7. Poetic Accusative. — In poetry, rarely in prose, verbs of 
clothing, unclothing — induo, exuo, cingo, accingo, induce, etc. — 
sometimes take in the Passive an accusative in imitation of the 
Greek: 

GJleam indultur, Ee puts on his helmet. Virg. Inutile ferram cingltar, 
Ee girds on his useless sword. Virg. Virgines longam indatae vestem, 
maidens attired in long robes. Liv. 

EL ACCUSATIVE AS SUBJECT OP iNFTNITrVE. 

375. The Accusative is used as the Subject of an Infin- 
ite ; see 545 : 

Pl&tonem ferunt in It&liam venisse, They say thai Plato came into 
Italy. Cic. 

Platbnem is the subject of venisse. 

ILL Accusative in agreement with an Accusative. 

376. The Accusative in agreement with another Accu- 
sative is either a Predicate Noun or an Appositive : 

Ore8tem se esse dixit, Ee said that he was Orestes. Cic. Apud Her5- 
dfttum, patrem hiatofiae, in Herodotus, the father of history. Cic See 
S62 and 863. 
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IV. ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 

377. In an Adverbial sense the Accusative is used 
either with or without Prepositions. 

1. With Prepositions. See 433. 

2. Without Prepositions.— The Adverbial use of the Accusative without 
Prepositions is presented in the following rules. 

BTTLE VHL— Accusative of Time and Space. 

378. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative : 

RSmulus septem et triginta regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years. Liv. Quinque millia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles. 
Cic. Pedes octoginta distare, to be eighty feet distant. Caes. Nix quat- 
tuor pedes alta, snow four feet deep. Liv. But 

1. Duration op Time is sometimes expressed by the Ablative 
or the Accusative with a Preposition : 

1) By the Ablative: Pugnatum est horis quinque, The battle was 
fought five hours. Caes. # 

2) By the Accusative with Preposition : Per annos viginti certatum 
est, The war was waged for twenty years. Liv. 

2. Distance is sometimes expressed by the Ablative : ■ 

Millibus pas9uum sex consedit, He encamped at the distance of six miles. 
Caes. Sometimes with a preposition; Ab millibus passuum duobus, at the 
distance of two miles. Caes. 

BTTLE IX.— Accusative of Limit 

379. The Name of a Town used as the Limit of 
motion is put in the Accusative : 

Nuntius R6mam redit, The messenger returns to Home. Liv. Pljto 
Tarentum vfinit, Plato came to Tarentum, Cic. FQgit Tarquinios, He JUS 
toTarquinii. Cic. But 

1. The Accusative with Ad occurs : 

1) In the sense of— -to, toward, in the direction of, Mo the vicinity of: 
Tres sunt viae ad Miitmam, There are three roads to Mutina. Cic. Ad 

Z&nam pervenit, He came to the vicinity ofZama. Sail. 

2) In contrast with a or ab : 

A Difinio ad Sin5pen,/nw» Dianvum to Sinope. Cic 

2. UrU or OppHdum with a Preposition : 

PervBnit in oppldum Cirtam, He tame into the town of Cirta. Sail. 
8. like Fames of Towns are used 
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1) The Accusatives dSmum, dbmos, nu: 

Sclpio domum reductus est, Scipio was conducted home. Cic. Demos 
abducti, led to tfieir homes. Liv. Bus CvdlSre, to hasten into the country. 
Cic. 

2) Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas; 
LStdna confugit Dslum, Latona fled to Deles. Cic. Pervenit Chersflne- 

sum, He went to the Chersonesus. Nep. 

4. Names of Other Places used as the limit of motion are generally in the 
Accusative with a Preposition : 

In Asiam rSdit, He returns into Asia. Nep. 

Bat the preposition is sometimes omitted before names of countries, and, in the 
poets, before names of nations and even before common nouns : 

Aegyptum profQgit, Hefted to Egypt. Cic. Italiam vcnit, He came to Italy. 
Yirg. IbTmns Afros, We shaU go to the Africans. Virg. Lavmia vC-nit litdra, He 
came to the Lavinian shores. Virg. 

5. A Poetic Dative for the accusative with or without a preposition 
occurs : 

It clamor coelo (for ad coelwm\ The shout ascends to heaven, Virg: 

RULE X.^-Accusative of Specification. 
380. A Verb or Adjective may take an Adverbial 
Accusative to define its application : 

Capita velamur, We have our heads veiled (are veiled as to our heads). 
Virg. fTabe hiimeros amictus, with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud. 
Kor. Miles fractus membra Ltbore, t/ie soldier with limbs shattered with 
labor (broken as to his limbs). Hor. Aeneas os deo similis, Aeneas like a 
god in appearance. Virg. 

1. In a strict sense, the Accusative of Specification generally specifics 
the part to which the action or quality particularly belongs. In this sense, 
it is mostly poetic, but occurs also in prose. See 429. 

2. In a freer sense, this Accusative includes the adverbial use of partem, 
vlcem, nihil, of id and genus in id tempus, id aetdtis (at this time, age), id 
genus, omne genus, q^od genus (for ejus generis, etc.), etc. ; also of secus, libra, 
mm of many neuter pronouns and adjectives ; Jioc, illud, id, quid (454, 2), 
multum, summum, cetera, reliqua, etc. In this sense, it is common in prose. 

Maxlmam partem lacte vivunt, They live mostly (as to the largest part) 
vpon milk. Caes. Nihil m<5ti sunt, They were not at all moved. Liv. Lficus 
id tempSris vacuus 6 rat, The place was at this time vacant. Cic. AUquid id 
g&nug scribe're, to write something of this kind. Cic. Quaerit, quid possint, 
He inquires how powerful they are. Caes. Quid vfcnis, Why do you comet 

V. Accusative ik Exclamations. 
RULE XL— Accusative in Exclamations. 
381. The Accnsative either with or without an In- 
terjection may be used in Exclamations : 
8 
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Hen me mfe&rum, Ah me unhappy / Cio. Me mXaftrom, Jf<? miserable I * 
Cic faUAcem spem, O deceptive hope I Cic. He caecum, Blind tliat I 
am I Cic. Pro dedrom fidem, In the name of the gods I Cic. But 

1. An Adjective or Genitive generally accompanies this accusative, as in the ex- 
ample* 

2. 0, iheu, heu are the Interjections most frequently used with the Accusative, 
though others occur. 

8. Other Cases elso occur in exclamations : 

1) The Vocative— when an address as well as an exclamation is intended: 
Pro sancte Jupiter, O holy Jupiter, Cic. Infelix Dido, Unhappy Dido. VIrg. 

2) The Nominative— when the exclamation approaches the form of a statement: 
En dextra, Lo the right hand (there is, or that is the right hand) t Virg. Eece 

tuae litt£rae, Lo your letter (comes) ! Cic. 

8) The Dative— to designate the person after hei, vae, and sometimes after eoce, 
4A, hem. % 

Hei mihl, Woe to me. Virg. Vae tibi, Woe to you. Ter. Ecce tibi, Lo to you 
(Jo here is to you = observe). Cic. En tibi, This for you (lo I do this lor you). Li v. 
Bee8S8.2. 

SECTION V. 

DATIVE. 

382. The Dative is the Case of the Indirect Object, 
and is used 

I. With Verbs. m 

II. With Adjectives. 
HL With their Derivatives — Adverbs and Substantives. 

I. Dattvb with Verbs. 

383. Indirect Object. — A verb is often attended by 
a noon designating the object indirectly affected by the 
action, that to or for which something is or is done. ^A 
noun thus used is called an Indirect Object. 

RULE XEL-Dative with Verbs. 

384. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative : 

I. With Intransitive and Passive Verbs : 

Tempori cgdit, He yields to the time. Cic. Sibi tinmSrant, They had 
feared for themselves. Caes. Mbori student, They devote themselves to 
labor. Caes. Mundus deo p&ret, The world obeys God* Cic. Caesari 
iupplxcabo, / will supplicate Caesar? Cic. Nobis vita d£ta est, Life ha* 

i Milton, Par. Lost, lv. T3 

8 Is subject to God. 

* Will make supplication to Gatiar. 
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been granted to «*. Cic. Numitdri dedltur, He is delivered to Niimitor. 
Liv. % 

IT. With Tbansittve Verbs, ia connection with the Accusa- 
tive: 

iftns iter hostibus dSdit, The bridge gave a passage to the enemy. Liv. 
Leges clvitatibus suis scripserunt, T/tey prepared laws for their states. Cic- 

1. Double Construction. — A few verbs admit (1) the Dative of the per- 
son and the Accusative of the thing, or (2) the Accusative of the person and 
the Ablative of the thing : altcui rem donare, to present a thing to any one, or 
aliqUem re ddnare, to present any one with a thing. For the Dat. of the per- 
son, the Dat. of a thing sometimes occurs, especially if it involves persons or 
is in a measure personified : 

Murum urbi circumdedit, He surrounded the city with a wall. Nep. 

This doable construction occurs chiefly with : aspergo, ciroumdo, circwnfun* 
do, dono, exuo, impertio, inckw, inspergo % intercludo. 

2. To and Fob are not always signs of the Dative : thus 

1) To, denoting mere motion or direction, is generally expressed by the 
Accusative with or without a preposition (379. and 379. 4) : 

Veni a£ urbem, / came to the city. Cic. Delum v&nimus, We came to 
Delos. Cic. But the Dative occurs in the poets : It cISmor coelo, The shout 
goes to heaven. Yirg. 

2) ^)B, in defence of, in behalf of, is expressed by the Ablative with 
pro: 

Pro patria mon, to die for one's country. Hor. Dunicare pro HbertSte, 
to fight for liberty. Cic. 

8. Other English Equivalents. — Conversely the dative is often used 
where the English either omits to or for, or employs some other preposition. 
We proceed to specify the cases in which this difference of idiom requires 
notice. 

385. Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage— This is 
used with verbs signifying to benefit or injure, please or 
displease, command or o bey, serve or resist ; also, indulge, 
spare, pardon, envy, threaten, be angry, believe, persuade, 
and the like : 

Sibi pr5sunt, They benefit themselves. Cic. Ndcgre altfcri, to injure an- 
other. Cic. Zenoni placuit, It pleased Zeno. Cic. Displicet Tullo, It dis- 
pleases Tullus. Liv. Cupiditatibus imperare, to command desires. Cic. 
Deo parere, to obey God. Cic. Regi servire, to serve the king. Cic. Hos- 
tibus resistere, to resist the enemy. Caes. Sibi indulgere, to indulge one's 
self Cic. Vitae parcere, to spare life. Nep. Mihi ignoscere, to pardon 
me. Cic. Minitans patriae, threatening his country. Liv. Irasci amicis, 
to be angry with friends. Cic. Mihi crSde, Believe me. Cic. lis persua- 
der©, to persuade them. Caes. 
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1. Other Cases.— Some verbs of this class take the Accusative : d&edo, 
jutOj laedo, offendo, etc. 

M&rium juvit, lie helped Ifarius. Nep. 

lido and confido generally take the Ablative. See 419. 

2. Special Verbs. — With a few verbs the force of the dative is found 
only by attending to the strict meaning of the verb : nubo, to marry, stfictly 
to veil one's self, as the bride for the bridegroom ; niedeor, to cure, to adminis- 
ter a remedy to ; suppllco, to supplicate, to pray to ; satis/ado, to satisfy, to 
do enough for, etc. 

3. Accusative or Dative with a difference of signification : cavcre alt- 
quern, to ward off some one ; cavere alicui, to care for some one; consulere 
aliquem, to consult, etc.; alicui, to consult for; metuere, timers aliquem, to 
fear, etc. ; alicui, to fear for ; prospicere, providers aliquid, to foresee ; alicui, 
to provide for; ternperdre, mdderdri aliquid, to govern, direct; alicui, to re- 
strain, put a check upon. 

A few verbs admit either the Ace. or Dat without any special difference 
of meaning: adulor, to flatter; cdmtior, to accompany, etc. 

4. Dative rendered From, occurs with a few verbs of differing, dissent- 
ing, repelling, taking away : difffiro, discrepo, disto, dissentio, arceo, etc. : 

Differre cuivis, to differ from any one. Nep. DiscrepSre istis, to differ 
from those. Hor. SIbi dissentlre, to dissent from himself Cic. See 412. 

5. Dative rendered With, occurs with misceo, admits, permi8ceo,jun- 
go, certo, dteerto, lucto, alteroor, and sometimes/fcu? (434. 2) : 

SevfirltStem miscere cOmltSti, to uniU severity with affability. Liv. 
TIbi certSre, to contend with you. Virg. See 412. 

386. Dative with Compounds.— The dative is used with 
many verbs compounded with the prepositions : 



ad, 


ante, 


con, 


In, 


Inter, 


Ob, 


post, 


prae, 


sub, 


super: 



Adsum fimicis, / am present with my friends. Cic. Omnibus ante- 
stiire, to surpass all. Cic. Terris cohaeret, It cleaves to the earth. Sen. 
Volupt&ti inhaerere, tb be connected with pleasure. Cic. Interfuit pugnae, 
He participated in the battle. Nep. ConsUiis obstare, to oppose plans, 
Nep. Libertati opes postferre, to sacrifice wealth to liberty. Liv. P5pulo 
praesunt, They rule the people. Cic. Succumbe're dSloribus, to yield to 
sorrows. Cic. Superfuit patri, He survived his father. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verbs thus compounded admit both the Accusative and Dative: 
So opp5suit hostlbus, He opposed himself to the enemy. Cic 

2. Compounds of Other Prepositions, especially ab, de, *b, pro, and circum, 
•ometimea admit the Dative : 

Hoc Cacsari tiefuit, This failed (was wanting to) Caesar. Caes. 
8. Motion oe Dibbotiow.— Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally take the Accusative or repeat the preposition : 
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Adlre Sras, to approach the altars. Cic Ad consoles idlre, to go to the con- 
suit. Cic 

In some instances where no motion is expressed, several of these compounds 
admit some other construction for the Dative : 

In oratore inest scientia, In tiie orator is knowledge. Cic. 

387. Dative of Possessor. — This is used with the verb 

Sum : 

Mihi est noverca, / have (there is to me) a stepmother. Virg. Fonti 
nomen ArethQsa est, Tfie fountain has (there is to the fountain) the name 
Arethusa. Cic. But 

1. The Dative of the Name as well as of the possessor is common in expres- 
sions of naming: nomen est, nomen ddtur, etc. : 

ScipiDni Africano cognomen fait, Scijrio had the surname Afficanus. jJall. 
Here Africano, instead of heing in apposition with cognomen, is put by attraction in 
apposition with Scipioni. 

2. The Genitive of the Name dependent upon nomen occurs : 
Nomen Mercurii est mihi, IJiave the name of Mercury. Plaut 

8. By a Greek Idiom, vdlens, cupiens, or invitus sometimes accompanies the 
dative of possessor : 

Quibus helium vdlcntibus drat, They liked the war (it was to them wishing). 
Tac 

388. Dative of Apparent Agent. — This is used with Pas- 
sive Verbs: * 

I. With the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation and the Par- 
ticiple in Dus, to designate the person who has the work to do : 

Suum cuique incommodum ferendum est, Every one has his ovm trouble 
to bear, or must bear his own trouble. Cic. 
The Ahlative with a or ab occurs * 
Est a vobis conaulendum, Measures must be taken by you. Cic. 

II. "With the Tenses for Completed Action, to designate the 
person who has the work already done : 

Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, I have a plan long since formed. 
Cic. But 

1. Habeo with the Peef. Paeticiple has the same force : 
Bcllum h&buit indictum, He had a war (already) declared. Cic. 

2. The Real Agent with Passive verbs is denoted by the Ablative with 
a or ab. The Dative, though the regular construction with the Passive Peri- 
phrastic conjugation, does not regard the person strictly as ageut, but rather 
as possessor or indirect object. Thus, Suum cuique incommodum est, means, 
Every one has his trouble {cuique Dative of Possessor), and Suum cuique in- 
commodum ferendum est, Every one has his trouble to bear. So too, Mihi con- 
silium est, I have a plan ; Mihi consilium captum est, I have a plan (already) 
formed. 

3. Dative with Simple Tenses.— The Dative is used with the tenses for 
incomplete action, to designate the person who is at once Agent and Indirect 
Object, the person by whom and foe (to) whom the action is performed : 
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Honest* bonis vfris quaeruntar, Honorable things are taught by good men, 
i e., for themselves. Cic. 

8. Dative op Agent nr Posts. — In the poets the Dative is often used 
for the Ablative with a or ab, to designate simply the agent of the action : 

Non intelllgor ulli, Jam not understood by any one. Ovid. 

389. Ethical Dative. — A Dative of the person to whom 
the thought is of special interest is often introduced into 
the Latin sentence when it cannot be imitated in English. 

At Cibi vgnit ad me, But lo, he comes to me, Cic. Ad ilia mihi in- 
tendat antmum, Let him, I pray, direct his attention to those things. Liv. 
Quid mihi Celsus agit ? What is my Celsus doing? Hor. But 

1. The Ethical Dative is always a personal pronoun. 

2. Ethical Dative with volo and interjections : 

1) With Volo: Quid vobto vnltis? What do you wish, intend, mean? Liv. 
Avaritia quid sibi volt, What does avarice mean, or what object can, it havel do. 

2) With iNTEitficrnoNs: kei, vae and some others: Hei mihi, ah me. Yirg. 
Vae tibi, Woe to you. Ter. See 881. 8. 3). 

RULE Xm- Two Datives— To which and For which. 

390. Two Datives — the object to which and the 
object foe which — occur with a few verbs : 

I. With Intbawsitive and Passive Verbs : 

Malo est hominibus avantia, Avarice is an evil to men (lit. is to men 
for an evil). Cic. Est mihi cQrae, It is a care to me. Cic Domus d&dS- 
cori domino fit, 77ie house becomes a disgrace to its owner. Cic Vfinit 
Atticis auxilio, He came to the assistance of the Athenians, Nep. Hoc ill! 
tiibuebatur ignaviae, This was imputed to him as cowardice (for cowardice). 
Cic. lis subsidio missus est, He was sent to them as aid. Nep. 

IT. With Transitive Verbs in connection with the Accusa- 
tive: 

Quinque cohortes castris praesidio reliquit, He left Jive cohorts for the 
defence of the camp (lit. to the camp for a defence). Caes. PSricles agros 
suos dono rei publicae dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a 
present (lit. for a present). Just. 

1. Verbs with Two Datives are 

1) Intransitives signifying to be, become, go, and the like ; sum, fto, etc. 

2) Transitives signifying to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and 
the like: do, dono, duco, habeo, mitto, reUnquo, trxbuo, verto, etc. These 
take in the Active two datives with an accusative, but in the Passive two 
datives only, as the Accusative of the active becomes the subject of the pas- 
sive. See 871. 6. 
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Z Orb Dative Omitted.— One dative Is often omitted or its place supplied by 
a Predicate Noun : 

Ea sunt usui, These tidngs are of me (for use). Caes. Tu ill! p&ter es, You are 
a father to Mm. Tac. 

8. With Audiens two Datives sometimes occur, the Dai dido dependent upon 
audiens and a personal Dot dependent upon dicto-audiens treated as a verb of 
obeying (885): 

Dicto sum audiens, I am listening to the word, I obey. Plant NSbis dicto and- 
lens es\, He is obedient to us. Cic. Sometimes dicto dbedien* is used in the samo 
way : Iflagistro dicto obediena, obedient to his master. Plant 

II. Dative with Adjectives. 

EULE XIV.— Dative. 

39-1. With Adjectives the object to which tlie qual- 
ity is directed is put in the Dative : 

Patriae solum omnibus carum est, The soil of their country is dear to 
all. Cic. It aptum est tempdri, Tfiis is adapted to the time. Cic. Omni 
aetfiti mors est communis, Death is common to every age. Cic. Cams sen- 
ilis lupo est A dog is similar to a wolf. Cic. Naturae accommftdatum, 
adapted to 'future. Cic. Graeciae utile, useful to Greece. Nep. 

1. Ad«:wiyes with Dative.— The most common are those signifying : 
Agreeable, easy, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, subject, useful, 

together with others of a similar or opposite meaning, and verbals in Mis. 

Smh are : accommSdatus, aeqnalis, alicnus, amicus and inimicus, aptus, earns, 
Gcflis aid difflcllis, fldelis and infldclis, finitlmus, gratus and ingratus, Idoneus, ja- 
cundus md injucundus, molestus, nScessariua, ndtus and ignCtus, noxius, par and 
dispar, purniciosus, prdpinquus, proprius, s&lutSris, simflis and dissimilia, viclnus, etc. 

2. Other Constructions sometimes occur where the learner would ex- 
pect the Dative : 

1) Accusative with a Preposition : (1) in, erga, adversus with adjec- 
tives signiying/rw»<%, hostile, etc., and (2) ad, to denote the object or end 
for which,vrith adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc. z 

PgrindUgens in patrem, very hind to his father. Cic. Multas ad res 
pfcratilis, very useful for many things. Cic. Ad comltatem prSclivis, inclin- 
ed to affabiliy. Cic. Primus ad luctum, inclined to mourning. Cic. 

2) Accusative without a Preposition with propior, proxlmus : 

Prdpior nontem, nearer the mountain. Sail. Proxlmus mare, nearest to 
to the sea. Cao. See 483 and 437. 

8) Ablatm with or without a. Preposition : 

Alienum % vita mea, foreign to my life. Ter. Homlne Slienisslmum, 
most foreign & man. Cic. Ei cum Roscio communis, common to him and 
Boscius (with loscius). Cic. 

4) Genitive' (1) with proprius, communis, contrarius ; (2) with sfonUie, 
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disstmttis, assimUis, consimtlis,paran& dispar, especially to express likeness 
in character; (3) with adjectives used substantively, Sometimes even in the 
superlative; (4) sometimes with affirm, alienus, insuUus: 

Pdpuli RSmSni est propria libertas, Liberty is characteristic of the Soma* 
people. Cic. Alexandri slmilis, like Alexander, i. e., in character. Cic. Iks- 
par sui, unlike itself. Cic. Cujus p&res, like whom. Cic. Amicissimus bJm- 
Inum, the best friend of the men t i. e., the most friendly to them. Cic. 

3. Idem with the Dative occurs, especially in the poets : 

Idem f&cit occidenti. He does the same as kill, or as he wlio kills. 2or. 

4. Audiens and bbediens. See 890. 3. 

5. Datiye with another Case sometimes occurs with adj<ctives as 
with verbs : 

SIbi conscii culpac, conscious to themselves of fault. Cic 

lH. Dative with Derivative ISTouns and Adverbs. 
EULE XV.— Dative. 

392. A few Derivative Nouns and Adverbs take 
the Dative after the analogy of their primitive : 

I. Verbal Nouns. — Justitia est obtemperatio legibus, Justice is obe- 
dience to laws. Cic. SIbi responsio, replying to himself. Ci*. Opulento 
homini servitus dQra est, Serving a rich man (servitude to) is \ard. Plaut. 

IL Advebbs. — Congrucnter naturae vlve're, to live in accordant* with 
nature. Cic. SIbi constanter dlcSre, to speak consistently with hmself. 
Cic. Proxlme hostium castris, next to the camp of the enemy. Caeg 

1. Dative with Noras.— Nouns construed with the Dative are deri^d from 
verbs which govern the Dative. With other nouns the Dative is probabl|best ex- 
plained as dependent upon some verb, expressed or understood: 

Tegimenta galeis milltes fac3re jubet, He orders the soldiers to makdoveHngs 
for their helmets. Caes. Here galeis is probably the indirect object otfocire and 
not dependent upon tcgimenta. In conspectum venSrat hostlbus, He h& come in 
eight of the enemy. Caes. Here hostlbus is dependent not upon oonsfctum, but 
upon ven&rat; the action, coming in sight, is conceived of as done toihe enemy. 
See 898. 5. 

2. Dative with Adverbs.— The Adverbs construed with the Dati4 arc derived 
from adjectives and participles which govern the Dative. . < 

SECTION VI. / 

GENITIVE. I 

393. The Genitive in its primary meaniig denotes 
source or cause, but in its general use, it corresjpnds to the 
English objective with of, and expresses variofs adjective 
relations. 
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394. The Genitive is used 
I. With Nouns. 1 

II. With Adjectives. 
HI. With Verbs. 
IV. With Adverbs. 

L Genitive with Nouns. 

ETJLE XVI— Genitive. 

395. Any Noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive : 

CStonis orationes, dud's orations. Cic. Castro hostium, the camp of 
the enemy,. Liv. Mors Hamildiris, the death of Hamilcar. Liv. Deum 
mgtus, the fear of the gods. Liv. Vir consilii magni, a man of great pru- 
dence. Caes. See 363. 

396. Varieties of Genitive with Nouns. — The principal 
are 

I. Subjective Genitive — designating the subject or 
agent of the action, feeling, etc., including the author and. 
possessor: 

Serpentis morsus, the bite of the serpent. 9 Cic. PSvor Numidarum, 
the fear of the Numidians. Liv. Xenophontis libri, the looks of Xenophon. 
Cic. Fanum Neptuni, the temple of Neptune. Nep. 

II. Objective Genitive— designating the object toward 
which the action or feeling is directed : 

Amor gloriae, the love of glory 9 Cic. Memoria malorum, the recollcc* 
Hon of sufferings. Cic. Deum mgtus, the fear of the gods. Liv. 

IET. Parttttve Genitive — designating the whole of 
which a part is taken : 

Quis vestrum, which of you ? Cic. Vitae pars, a part of life. Cic. 
Omnium sSpientissimus, the wisest of all men. Cic. 

1. Nostrum and Vestrum. — As partitive genitives, nostrum and ves- 
trum are generally used instead of nostri and vestri. 

2. Use. — The Partitive Genitive is used 

1) With pars, nemo, nihil; nouns of quantity, number, weight, etc.: 
modius, legioy tatcntum, and any nouns used partitively : 

1 As it generally expresses adjective relations, it is of course generally construed 
with nouns, but sometimes with other parts of speech. 

9 Here serpentis is subjective, because the serj>ent is the subject or agent of the 
action : the serpent bites ; but gloriae is objective, because glory is the object of the 
love. 

8* 
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EquCrum pars, a part of the horses. Liv. Medimnum trltlci, a bushel qf 
wheat. Cic. Pecuniae tilentum, a talent of money. Nep. Quoram CSius, 
of whom Cains. Cic. 

2) With Numerals used Substantively: 

Qu5rum quattuor, four of whom. Liv. S&pientum octSvus, the eighth 
of the wise men. Hor. 

8) With Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, especially with 
the following : 

(1) With hie, Me, quis, qui, alter, titer, neuter, etc. : 

Quia vestrum, which of you t Cic. Consulum alter, one of the consuls. 
Liv. 

(2) With comparatives and superlatives : 

Prior horum, the former of these. Nep. GallOrum fortisslmi, the bravest 
of the Gauls. Cues. 

(3) With neuters: hoc, id, Mud, quid; multum, plus, plurimum, 
minus, minimum, tantum, quantum, etc. : 

Id temperis, that (of) time. Cio. Multum operae, much (of) service. Cic. 

(4) With omnes and cuncti, rarely : 

MScedflnum omnes, all of the Macedonians. Liv. Hdmmam cuncti, all 
of the men. Ovid. These generally agree with their nouns : Omnes hdmlnes, 
all men. Cic. 

4) With a few Adverbs used substantively: 

(1) With adverbs of Quantity — abunde, aff&Hm, ritmis, p&rum, par- 
tim, quoad, satis : 

ArmSrum aff&tim, abundance of arms. Liv. Lucis nunis, too much (of) 
light. Ovid. S&pientiae p&rum, little (of) wisdom. Sail. Partim cdpiSrum, 
a portion of tlie forces. Liv. m Quoad ejus f&cere pdtest, as far as (as much of 
it as) he is able to do. Cic. 

(2) With adverbs of Place — hie, hue, nusquam, ubi, etc. : 
Nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world. Cic. 

(3) With adverbs of Extent, degree, etc.— to, hue, quo: 
Hue arrfgantiae, to this degree of insolence. Tac. 

(4) With Superlatives: 

Maxlme omnium, most of all. Cic. 

Loci and lScorum occur as partitive genitives in expressions of time : 
Interea 16ci, in the mean time. Ter. Adbuc l&corum, hitherto. Plant 

IV. Genitive of Characteristic — designating char- 
acter or quality — including value, price, size, weight, age, 
etc. 

Vir maximi conailii, a man of very great prudence. Nep. Mitis ingfc- 
nii juvenis, a youth of mild disposition. Liv. Vestis magni prgtii, a gar* 
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ment of great value. Cic. Kxsflium decern annorum, an exile of ten years, 
Nep. Corona parvi ponderis, a crown of small weiglti. Liv. See 402, 1II.1. 
1. This Genitive is regularly accompanied by an adjective, numeral, or pronoun, 
as in the examples, bat compounds containing an objective or numeral do not require 
any additional modifier. Thus 

1) Compounds in mbdi : 

Supplicium hujusmodi, a punishment of this kind. Cic 

2) TrickO, Vidui, from triduum = tree dies, and biduum = duo (bis) dies: 
Viatridui, a Journey of three days. Caes. Sometimes the governing word vio\ 

spdtium is omitted : Aberant bidni, They were two days journey distant, Cic. 

V. Genitive op SpEcmcAnoN-?-with the general force 
of an Appositive (363) : 

Virtus continentiae, the virtue of self -control, Cic. Verbum volupta-. 
tis, the word (of) pleasure. Cic. Oppidum Antiochlae, the city of Antioch. 
Cic. Tellus Ausoniae, the land of Attsonia, Virg. 

397. Peculiarities. — We notice the following: 

1. GovEENiNa Wobd Omitted : especially 

(1) Aedes, templum, discipulus, hdmo,juvenis,puer, etc. : 

Ad Jdvis (sc. aedem), near the temple of Jupiter. Liv. Hannibal anno- 
rum nSvem (se, puer), Hannibal a boy nine years of age. Liv. 

In many cases where we supply son, dauglUer, husband, wife, the ellipsis 
is only apparent, the Gen. depending directly on the proper noun expressed : 

Hasdrubal Giscdnis, Gtsco's Hasdrubal, or Hasdrubal the son of Gisco. 
Liv. Hectdris Andrdm&che, Hector's Andromache, or Andromache the wife 
of Hector. Virg. 

(2) Sometimes causa, gratia : 

Naves sui commddi (causa) feccrat, He had built vessels for his own ad- 
vantage. Caes. 

(3) Generally when expressed before another Gen. : 

Conferre vitam Trebonii cum Dolabellae (sc. vita), to compare the Ufe of 
Trebonius with that of Dolabella. Cic. 

2. Two Genitives with the same .noun — generally one Sub- 
jective and one Objective : 

Memmii ftdium ptitentiae, Memmiuis hatred of power. Sail. 

3. Genitive and Possessive — especially the Gen. of ipse, solus, 
unus, omnis, bat sometimes of other words : 

Tua ipslus Smicltia, your own friendship. Oic. Meum sOlius peccatum, 
my fault alone, Cic Nbmen meum absentis, my name while absent. Cic. 

Here ipsius agrees with tui (of you) involved in tua ; soUus and absentis, with 
met (of me) involved in meum. 

398. Other Constructions — for the Genitive are : 

1. Ablative or Cqabactseistio. See 428. 

2. Adjective: 
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Belttca gloria = belli gloria, the glory of war. Cic. Conjux Hectdrea 
= conjux Hectdns, the wife of Hector. Virg. 

8. Possessive. — This is regularly used for the Subjective Gen. of Per- 
sonal pronouns, rarely for the Objective : 

Mea domus, my house. Cic. FSma tua, your fame. Cic. Amor noster, 
love for us (our love). Cic. 

4. Case with Preposition. — 1) For the Objective Genitive, the Ac- 
cusative with in, erga, adversus t — 2) For the Partitive Genitive, the 
Accusative with inter, ante, apud, or the Ablative with ex, de,in: 

Odium in hdmlnum genus, hatred of or towards tlte race of men. Cic. 
Erga vos amor, love towards you. Cic. Inter reges dpulentisslmus, tlte most 
wealthy of (among) kings. Sen. Unus ex vlris, one of the heroes. Cic 

6. Dative depending on the verb, instead of the Genitive depending 
on a noun : 

Urbi fundamenta j&cerc, to lay the foundations of (for) the city. Liv. 
Caesari ad pedes prqjlcere, to cast at tlte feet of Caesar, i. e., before Caesar at 
his feet. Caes. See 392. 1. 

XL Genitive with Adjectives. 

EULE XVII.-Genitive. 

399. Many Adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning : 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. Cic. Otii cupidus, desirous of leis- 
ure. Liv. Amans sui virtus, virtue fond of itself Cic. Efficiens volup- 
tfitis, productive of pleasure. Cic. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. liv. 

1. Fobce of this Genitive. — The genitive here retains its 
usual force — of, in respect <?/--and may be used after adjectives 
which admit this relation. 

2. Adjectives with the Genitive.— -The most common are 

1) Verbals in ax and participles in ans and ens used adjectively : 
Virtutum f8rax, productive of virtues. Liv. Tenax propositi, tenacious 

(steadfast) of purpose. Hor. Amans patriae, loving (fond of) his country. 
Cic. Fiigiens l&b5ris, shunning labor. Caes. 

2) Adjectives denoting desire, "knowledge, ttkill, recollection, 
participation, mastery, fulness, and their contraries: 

(1) Desire, Aversion — avidus, cupidus, studiostts ; fastidiosus, etc. ; 
sometimes aemulus and invidus, which also take the Dative : 

Contentions cupidus, desirous of contention. Cic. S&pientiae stiidiSsus, 
studious of (student of) wisdom. Cic. 

(2) Knowledge, Skill, Recollection with their contraries — gnarus, 
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igndrus, consultus, conscius, inscius, nescius, certus, incertus, suspeneus; prd- 
vidus, prudens, imprudens; peritus, imperitus, rudis, insuetus; memor, im- 
menwr t etc. : 

Rei gnSrus, acquainted with the thing. Cic Prfidens rci mHItSris, skill' 
ed in military science. Nep. Peritus belli, stilled in war. Nep. Insuetus 
l&boris, unaccustomed to labor. Gaes. Gloriae memor, mindful of glory. Liv. 
Immemor b&n&flcii, forgetful of kindness. Cic. 

(3) Participation, Fulness, Mastery, with their contraries — qffinis, can- 
tors, exsors, expers, particeps ; plenus,fertUis, r&fertus, egenus, inops, vacuus; 
potens, impdtens, compos, impos, etc. : 

Afflnis culpae, sharing the fault. Gic. R&tionis particeps, endowed with 
(sharing) reason. Gic. RatiOnis expers, destitute of reason. Gic. Vita m&- 
^us plena, a Ufe full of fear. Cic. Mei pfltens sum, / am master of myself. 
Liv. Virtutis compos, capable of virtue. Cic. 

3. Otheb Adjectives also occur with the Genitive. 

1) A few of a signification kindred to the above : 

Manifestos rerum c&pItSlinm, convicted of capital crimes. Sail. Noxius 
conjtlrSti5nis, guilty of conspiracy. Tac. 

2) SimUis, assimilis, constmUis, dissimtlis ; par and dispar, especially 
to denote internal or essential likeness. See 391. 2. 4). 

3) Sometimes alienus, communis,'' proprius, publicus, sacer, vicinus : 
Alienus dignitatis, inconsistent with dignity. Cic. VIri proprius, char- 
acteristic of a man. Gic. 

4) In the poets and late prose writers, especially Tacitus, a Genitive of 
Cause occurs with a few adjectives, especially those denoting emotion or feel- 
ing, and a Gen. having the force of— in, in respect of, for, especially anvmi 
and ingenii, with many adjectives : 

Anxius ptitentiae, anxious for power. Tac. Lassus mHItiae, tired of mil- 
itary service. Hor. See Gen. with Verbs, 409. 2 and 4. Aeger anlmi, afflicted 
in mind. Liv. Anxius anlmi, anxious in mind. Sail. Integer aevi, whole 
in respect of age, i. e., in the bloom of youth. Virg. 

4. Paetittve Genitive with Adjectives. See 396. HT. 3). 

5. Otheb Gonstkuctions for the Genitive also occur : 

1) Dative : Mfinus siibltis & vldae, hands ready for sudden events. Tac. 
Insuetus morlbus RSmSnis, unaccustomed to Soman manners. Liv. F&cind- 
ri mens conscia, a mind conscious of crime. Cic. 

2) Accusative with Preposition: Insuetus ad pugnam, unaccustomed 
to battle. Liv. Fertllis ad omnia, productive fa* all things. Plin.- Avidus in 
.xrfvas res, eager for new things. Liv. 

3) Ablative with or without Preposition: Prudens in jure ctvlli, 
learned in civil law. Cic. Rudis in jure civili, uninstructed in civil law. 
Cic. His de rebus conscius, aware of those things. Cic. Vacuus de defenso- 
ribus, destitute of defenders. Gaes. Curis vacuus, free from cares. Cic. Re- 
fertus bdnis, replete with blessings. Cic. 

6. Genitive and Dative with the same adjective : 
SIbi conscii culpae, conscious to themselves of fault. Cic. 
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HL Genitive with Verbs. 

400. The Genitive with Verbs includes 

L Predicate Genitive. 
II. Genitive of Place. 
HX Genitive in Special Constructions. 

L Predicate Genitive. 
RULE XVTEI— Predicate Genitive. 

401. A Predicate Noun denoting a different person 
-?r thing from its Subject is put in the Genitive : 

Omnia hostium grant, AU things belonged to the enemy. 1 Liv. Senatus 
Hannlbalis fcrat, The senate was Hannibal's, i. e., in his interest. Liv. Judi- 
cis est verum sequi, To follow the truth is the duly of a judge* Cic. Parvi 
pr&tii est, It is of small value. Cic. 

1. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Nominative.— The Predicate Gen- 
itive is distinguished from the Predicate Nominative and Accusative by the 
fact that it always designates a different person or thing from its subject, 
while they always designate the same person or thing as their subjects. See 
862. 

2. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Adjective. — The genitive is 
often nearly or quite equivalent to a predicate adjective (353. 1): 7&minis est 
= humdnum est, it is the mark of a man, is human ; stulii est = stuUum est, 
it is foolish. The Gen. is the regular construction in adjectives of one end- 
ing : sapientis est (for sapiens est), it is the part of a wise man, is wise. 

402. Varieties of Predicate Genitive. — The principal are, 

I. Subjective or Possessive Genitive — generally best rendered by — 
of property of duty, business, mark, characteristic of: 

Haec hostium grant, Tliese things were of (belonged to) the enemy. Liv. 
Est impfiratoris supfirare, It is the duty of a commander to conquer. Caes. 

II. Partitive Genitive: 

Fies ndbilium fontium, You wiU become one of the noble fountains. 
Hor. 

III. Genitive of Characteristic — including value, price, size, weight, 
etc. : 

Summae fKcultatis est, He is (a man) of the highest ability. Cic. Opera 
magni fuit, The assistance was of great value. Nep. 

1. The Genitive of Price or Value is generally an adjective belonging to 
pretii understood; but sometimes pretii is expressed : 

1 Lit. were of the enemy, or were the enemy's, 
9 Lit. is of a judge. 
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Parvi prStii est, It is ofUttle value. Cic. See 396. IV. 

2. Price and Value with verbs of buying, selling, and the like, are ex- 
ssed 

1) Regularly by the Ablative. See 416. 

2) Sometimes by the Genitive of adjectives, like the Pred. Gen. of price : 
Vendo framentum plans, I sell grain at a higher price. Cic. 

Bat the Gen. is thus used only in indefinite and general expressions of price 
and value. A definite price or value regularly requires the Ablative. 

8) In familiar discourse sometimes by the genitives, assU t flocoi, niMU, 
pUi and a few others : 

Non flocci pendere, not to cars a straw (lock of wool) for. Plaut. 

3. JB6ni and Aequi, as Predicate Genitives, occur in such expressions as 
aequi boni facers and bdni consiUere, to take in good part. 

403. Verbs with Predicate Genitive.— This genitive oc- 
curs most frequently with sum and f&eio, but sometimes 
also with verbs of seeming and regarding : 

Haec hostram grant, These things were the enemy's. Liv. Oram Ro- 
manae ditidnis fecit, He brought the coast under (of) Roman rule. Liv. 

1. Transitive Verbs of this class admit in the active, an Accusative with 
the Genitive, as in the second example. 

2. With Verbs of Seeming and Regarding— videor, hfibeo, duco, ptito, 
etc. — esse may generally be supplied : 

Hdminis vldetur, It seems to be (esse) the mark of a man. Cic. 

404. Other Constructions for the Genitive also occur. 

1. The Possessive is regularly used for the Pred. Gen. of personal pro- 
nouns: 

Est tuum (not lui) vidSre, It is your duty to see. Cic. 

2. The Genitive with Offlmim, Munus, Ntigotium, Proprium : 
Senates off icium est, It is the duty of the senate. Cic. Fuit proprium 

popfili, It was characteristic of the people. Cic. 

The Predicate Genitive could in most instances be explained by supplying some 
such word, but it seems to be more in accordance with the idiom of the Latin to re- 
gard the genitive as complete in itself. 

3. The Ablative of Characteristic. See 428. 

. II. Genitive of Place. See 421. II. 
Ill Genitive in Special Constructions. 

405. The Genitive, either alone or with an Accusative, 
is used in a few constructions which deserve separate men- 
tion. 
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BULE XIX.— Genitive with Certain Verbs. 

406. The Genitive is used 
L With mlsereor and miseresoo: 

M&firere l&borum, Pity the labor: Virg. Mfeerescite regis, JPUy the 
king, Virg. 

n. With rScordor, mSmini, rSminisoor, and obllviscor: 
Mgnunit pract£rit6rum, He remembers (he past. Cic Oblitus«um mei, 

I have forgotten myself* Ter. Fl&gitiorum r6cord&ri, to recollect base deeds. 

Cic. Rennnisci virtutS, to remember virtue* Gaes. 

HI. With refert and interest: 

Hlorum rgfert, It concerns them. SalL Interest omnium, It is the in- 
terest of all. Cic 

1. Explanation.— The Genitive may be explained as dependent upon re 
in r?fert, and npon re or causa to be supplied with interest. With the other 
verbs it accords with the Greek idiom, and with verbs of remembering and 
forgetting, it also conforms to the analogy of the Gen. with the adjectives 
mbnor and immhnor (399. 2. 2) ). 

2. Construction according to sense. — The expression Venit mihi in 
mentem, It occurs to my mind, equivalent to reminiscor, is sometimes con- 
strued with the Gen. : 

Venit mihi Pl&tfrais in mentem, The recollection of Plato comes to my 
mind, or I recollect Plato. Cic. But the Norn, is also admissible : Non venit 
in mentem pngna, Does not the battle come to mind t Liv. 

407. Other Constructions with verbs of Hemeniber- 
ing and Forgetting also occur : 

1. The Accusative : Meminfiram Paulum, I remembered Pmlus. Cic. 

This 1b the regular construction for the thing (not person), with ricordor, and, 
if it be a neuter pronoun or adjective, also with other verbs : 

Triumphos rccordari, to recall triumphs, Cic Ea rfimlniscdre, Bememiber those 
things. Cic 

2. The Ablative with De : RecordSre de ceteris, Bethink yourself of the 
others. Cic. 

This is the regular construction for the person with recorder, and occurs also 
with mtmlni. 

408. The Construction with Refert and Interest is as 
follows : 

1. The Person or Thing interested is denoted 
1) By the Genitive as under the rule. 
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2) By the Ablative Feminine of the Possessive : 

Mea refert, It concern* me. Ter. IntSrest me», It interest* me. Cic 

This possessive regularly takes the place of the Gen. of personal pronouns, and 

may be explained as agreeing with re in refert, and with re or causa to be supplied 

with interest. 

8) By the Dative, or Accusative with Ad; but rarely, and only with 
rtfert, which moreover often omits the person : 

Quid reTert vlventi, What does it concern one Uving ? Hor. Ad me refert, It 
concerns me. Plant 

2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive or Clause, or by a Neuter Pronoun : 

Interest omninm recto facere, To do rigid is the interest of all. Cic. Vestra hoo 
interest, This interests you. Cic. 

8. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an Adverb, by a Neuter 
used adverbially, or by a Gen. of Value (402. 1 and 2) : 

Vestra maxime interest, It especially interests you. Cic. Quid nostra refert, 
What does it concern us t Cic. Magni interest mea, It greatly interests me, Cic. 

4. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the Ac- 
cusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Ad h&norem nostrum interest, It is important for our honor, Cic. 

409. Genitive with other Verbs. — Many other verbs 
sometimes take the Genitive : 

1. Some Verbs of Plenty and Want, as egeo, indigeo, like adjectives of 
the same meaning (399. 2. 2) ) : 

Virtus exercitati5ni# Indlget, Virtue requires exercise, Cic. AuxHIi egore, to 
need aid. Caes. 

2. Some Verbs of Emotion or Feeling like adjectives (399. 8. 4) ) : 
Animipendeo, lam uncertain in mind. Cic. T>i3cruc\oT &nimi, I am troubled 

in mind. Plant 

3. A few Verbs denoting Mastery or ParUoipation like adjectives (399. 
2. 2) ), potior, adlpiscor, regno : 

SIciliao potitns est, He became master ofSitily. Nep. Bcrum ftdeptus est, He 
obtained the power. Tac. Regnavit populorum, He was king of the people. Hor. 

4. A Genitive of Separation or Cause occurs in the poets, with a few 
verbs — abstineo, dhtipio, desino, desisto ; miror : 

AbstlnSre Irarum, to abstain from anger. Hor. Laborum declpltur, He is be- 
guiled of his labors. Hor. Desine querelarum, Cease from complaints. Hor. D6- 
Bistero pugnae, to desist from the battle. Virg. Justltiae mlrari, to admire (wonder 
at or because of) justice. Virg. 

5. Satago and SatagUo admit a genitive dependent upon sat (396. 4) ) : 
Berum satagcre, to be occupied with (have enough of) business. Ter. 

6. Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives. See 563 and 563. 5. 
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BTTLE XX.— Accusative and Genitive. 

410. A few transitive verbs, take both the Accusa- 
tive of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing : 
I. Verbs of Reminding \ Admonishing. 
EL Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Acquitting. 

HL Miseret, Poenitet, JPudet, Taedet, and JPiget. 

L Reminding, etc. — Te tfmlcitiae commongf&cit. He reminds you of 
friendship. Cic. Milites necessitatis monet, ffe remind* the soldiers of the 
necessity. Ter. 

II. Accusing, etc.'— -Vires scSleris arguis, You accuse men of crime. 
Cic. Levitatis eum convincere, to convict him of levity. Cic. Absolvere 
injuriae earn, to acquit him of injustice. Cic. 

HI. Miseret, Poenitet, etc. — Eorum nos mise'ret, We pity them (it 
moves our pity of them). Cic. ConsHii me poenitet, / repent of my pur- 
pose. Cic Me stultftiae meae piidet, l*am ashamed ofmyfoUy. Cic. 

1. The Genitive op Thing designates, with verbs of reminding, etc., 
that to which the attention is called ; with verbs of accusing, etc., the 
crime, charge, and with mXsfret, poenitet, etc., the object which produces 
the feeling. See examples. 

2. Passive Construction.— The personal verbs included under this 
Rule retain* the Genitive in the Passive : 

Accusfftus est pridltioms, He was accused of treason. Nep. 

3. Verbs of Reminding, mdneo, admSneo, commtineo, commb'nef&cio, 
sometimes take, instead of the Genitive, 

1) The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, thus admitting two 
accusatives : 

niud me admdnes, You admonish me of that. Cic 

2) The Ablative with de, mdneo generally so : 

be proelio vos admdnui, Iliove reminded you of the battle. Cic 

4. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, sometimes take, instead of the 
Genitive of the crime, etc., 

1) The Genitive with ndmine or crtmXne : 

Nomine conjarStiOnis damnSti sunt, They were condemned on the charge 
of conspiracy. Cic. 

2) The Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective, rarely : 
Id me accusas, You accuse me of that. Plaut. 

3) The Ablative with a preposition, generally de: 

De pgcnniis r&petundis damnStus est, He was convicted of extortion. Cic 

5. With Verbs of Condemning, the Punishment may be expressed 
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1) By the Genitive : 

Capitis condemnfire, to condemn to death, Cic. 

2) By the Accusative with a preposition, generally ad : 

Ad bestias condemnSre, to condemn to the wild beasts. Suet. 

8) By the Ablative : 

Caplte damnSre, to condemn to death. Cic. 

6. Miseret, Poenitet, Pudet, Piget.— An Infinitive or Clause is 
sometimes the subject of these verbs: 

Me poenftet vixisse, I repent having lived. Cic 

1) Like Mlsiret are sometimes used mlsSrescitt commlsirescit, mlnirMur, com' 
mUiretur. Like Taedet are used pertaede% pertaesum est 

2) Pudet sometimes takes the Geo. of the Person before whom one is ashamed: 
Me tai pudet, I am ashamed in your presence. Ter. Pudet fcominum, It is a 

ehame in the sight of men. LIv. 

8) Pertaesus admits the Accusative of the object: 

Pertaesus ignaviam suam, disgusted with his own inaction. Suet 

7. The Accusative and Genitive with other Verbs. — Thus 

1) With some Verbs of Freeing with the accessory notion of acquitting : 
Earn culpae Hb6r5re, to free Mm from blame, i. e., to acquit him of 

fault. Liv. Sopurgo, decipio, and the like. 

2) With a few Verbs of Filling, like adjectives and verbs of plenty (399. 
2. 2) and 409. 1), especially compleo and impleo : 

Multftudlnem rellgiSnis implfivit, He inspired (filled) the multitude with 
religion. Liv. See 419. 2. 

8) With a few transitive verbs of Emotion or Feeling (409. 2), rarely : 
Te angis anlmi, You make yourself anxious in mind. Plaut 

IV. Genitive with Adverbs. 

41 1. The Genitive is used with a few Adverbs : 

1. With Partitives. See 896. m. 2. 

2. With Bridie and Postridie, perhaps dependent upon die contained 
in them : 

Piidie ejus diei, on the day before that day. Caes. Postrldie ejus digi, 
on the day after that day. Caes. 

8. With Ergo and Ttnus, originally nouns : 

Virtutis ergo, on account of virtue. Cic. LumbSrum tSnus, as far as the 
loins. Cic. For tenus with the Abl., see 434. 

section vn. 

ABLATIVE. 

412. The Ablative in its primary meaning is closely re- 
lated to the Genitive ; but in its general use, it corresponds 
to the English objective with— -from, by, in, with, and ex- 
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presses various adverbial relations. It is accordingly used 
with Verbs and Adjectives, while the genitive, as the case of 
adjective relations, is most common with Nouns. See 393, 

413. The Ablative is used as 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means — including 

1. Ablative of Price. 

2. Ablative after Comparatives. 
8. Ablative of Difference. 

4. Ablative in Special Constructions. 

II. Ablative of Place — including 

Source and Separation. 
HE. Ablative of Time. 
IV. Ablative of Characteristic. % 

V. Ablative of Specification. 
VL Ablative Absolute. 
VII. Ablative with Prepositions. 

I. Ablative op Cause, Manner, Means. 

RULE XXL— Cause, Manner, Means. 

414. Cause, Manner, and Means are denoted by tlie 
Ablative : 

Are Gtillt&te laudator, An art is praised because of its usefulness. Gic. 
Gloria ducitur, Sets led by glory. Cic. Duobus modis fit, H is done in two . 
ways. Cio. Sol omnia luce collustrat, The sun illumines aU things with Us 
light. Cic. Apri dentibus se tutantur, Boars defend themselves with their 
tusks. Cic. Aeger grat vulnSribus, He was iU in consequence of Ms wounds. 
Nep. Laetus sorte tua, pleased with your lot Hor. 

1. Application op Rule. — This ablative is of very frequent 
occurrence, and is used both with verbs and adjectives. 

2. Ablative op Cause. — This designates that ty which, by 
reason of which, because of which, in accordance with which any- 
thing is or is done. 

1) This includes such ablatives as meo judicio, in accordance with tey 
opinion ; mea sententiaj ww, impulw, monUu, etc. 

2) With Passive and Intransitive verbs, Cause is regularly expressed by 
the Abl., though a preposition with the Ace. or Abl. sometimes occurs : 

Amlcitia est propter se expetenda, Friendship is to be sought for its own 
sake. Cic. 

3) "With Transitive verbs the Abl. without a Prep, is rare ; but causa, 
gratia and ablatives in u of nouns used only in that case (1S4:), juseu, rdgdtu, 
manddtu, etc., are thus used; sometimes also other words. 
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In other cases. Cause in the sense of— on account of, because of, is gene- 
rally expressed — (1) by a Preposition with its case : ob, propter, de, ex, prae, 
etc. ; or (2) by a Perfect Participle with an Ablative : 

In oppldum propter tlmOrem s&se reclpiunt, Tluy betake tJiemselves into 
the city on account of their fear. Gaes. Regni cupldlt&te inductus coujurS- 
tionem fecit, Influenced by the desire of ruling, he formed a conspiracy. Gaes. 

Oupidiidte in the 2d example really expresses the cause of the action fecit, but 
by the use of inductus, it becomes the AbL of Cause with that participle. 

8. Ablative of Manneb. — This ablative is regularly accom- 
panied by some modifier, or by the Prep, cum ; but a few ablatives, 
chiefly those signifying manner — more, ordlne, rdtione, etc. — oc- 
cur without such accompaniment : 

Visnmma, with the greatest violence. Nep. MZreYers£rum f int?ieman^ 
tier of the Persians. Nep. Gum sllentio audire, to hear in silence. Liv. Id 
ordlne fflcere, td do it in order, or properly. Cic. 

4. Ablative of Means. — This includes the Instrument and 
all other Means employed. See also 434. 2. 

5. Ablative of Agent. — This designates the Person by whom 
anything is done as a voluntary agent, and takes the Prep. A or Ab : 

OccXsus est a ThebSnis, He teas slain by the Thebans. Nep. 

1) The AbL without a Prep, or the Accus. with per is sometimes used, 
especially when the Person is regarded as the Means, rather than as the Agent, 

Conraa Niimldis firmat, He strengthens the wings with Numidians. Liv. 
Per Fabrlcium, by means of (through the agency of) Fabricius. Cic 

2) Dative of Apparent Agent. See 888. . 

6. Personification. — When anything is personified as agent, 
the ablative with A or Ab may be used as in the names of persons: 

Vinci a rflluptSte, to be conquered by pleasure. Cic. A fortuna d&tam oc- 
casion em, an opportunity furnished by fortune. Nep. 

7. Ablative of Accompaniment. — This generally takes cum ; 

Vlvit cum Balbo, He lives with JBalbus. Gic. But 

In describing military movements, the preposition is often omitted when tho 
AbL is qualified by an adjective ; 

Ingenti exercitu prdfectus est, He set otUwith a large army. Liv. 

415. Kindred Uses, of the Ablative. — Kindred to 
the Ablative of Cause, etc., are 

L The Ablative of Price — that by which the trade is 
effected. 

II. The Ablative with Comparatives — that by which the 
comparison is effected. 

HI. The Ablative of Difference— that by which one 
object differs from another. 

IV. The Ablative in Special Constructions. 
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BULE XXII.— Ablative of Price. . 

416. Pbice is generally denoted by the Ablative : 

Vendidit auro patriam, He sold his country for gold, Virg. Conduxit 
magno domum, He hired a house at a high price, Cic. Multo sanguine 
Poenis victoria stetit, The victory cost the Carthaginians (stood to the 
Carthaginians at) much blood, Liv. Quinquaginta t&lentis aestunari, to be 
valued at fifty talents. Nep. Vile est vlginti minis, It is cheap at twenty 
minae. Plant. 

1. Ablative op Pbice.— -This is used 

1) With verbs of baying, selling, hiring, letting, Imo, vendo, cond&co, 
Uco t veneo, etc. 

2) With verbs of costing, of being cheap or dear, sto, eonsto, Ueeo, sum, 
etc. 

8) With verbs of valuing, aestimo, etc. 

4) With adjectives of value, cdrus, venalis, etc 

2. Exchanging. — With verbs of exchanging— muto, commute, etc. — the 
thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling : 

Pfice bellum mutSvit, He exchanged war for peace. Sail. Bat sometimes 
the thing given is treated as the price, as with verbs of buying y or is pat in 
the Abl. with cum : Exsftium patria mutfivit, He exchanged country for exile. 
Curt. 

8. Adverbs op Price are sometimes used : bene entire, to purchase well, 
i. e., at a low price ; care aestimdre, to value at a high price. 

4. Genitive of Price. See 402. III. 

BULE XXni -Ablative with Comparatives. 

417. Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative : 

Nihil est amabHius virtQte, Nothing is more lovely than virtue, Cic. 
Quid est melius bonjtate, What is better than goodness 1 Cic. 

1. Compabattves with Quam are followed by the Nomina- 
tive, or by the oase of the corresponding noun before them : 

HIbernia minor qnam Britannia existlmfitur, Hibernia is considered small-' 
er thin Britannia, Caes. Agris quam urbi terribHior, more terrible to the 
country than to the city. Liv. 

2. Ablative, when admissible. — The construction with quam 
is the full form for which the Ablative is an abbreviation. This 
abbreviation is admissible only in place of quam with the Nomina- 
tive or Accusative, bat is not necessary even here except for quam 
with a Relative : 
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Sclmus sSlem majSrem esse terrS, We know that the sun is larger than 
the earth. Cic. Amicltia, qua nihil melius h&bemus ; friendship, than which 
. we have nothing better. Cic. See also examples under the Rule. 

1) In the first example the Ablative (terra) is admissible bat not necessary, 
quam terram might have been used; bat in the second example the Ablative {qua) 
is necessary, the conjunction quam would be inadmissible. 

2) In the examples under the rale the ablatives virtute and bonitdt e are both 
equivalent to quam with the Norn, quam virtus and quam bonUas, which might 
have been used. 

8) The Omission of Quam in examples like the following is a rare exception : 
Fane egeo, jam p&tiore plaoentia (quam. placentae sunt); 1 need bread, now bet- 
ter than cakes. Hor. 

3. Construction with Plus, Minus, etc. — Itus, minus, ampUus, longius, 
without quam, in expressions of number and quantity, are generally followed 
by the same case as if quam were used ; sometimes also major, minor, etc. : 

Tecum plus annum visit, He lived with you more than a year. Cio. Mi- 
nus duo millia, less than two thousand. Liv. 

So in expressions of age : nStos pins trlginta annoa, having been born more than 
thirty years. The same meaning is also expressed by— major trlginta annos natus, 
major trlginta annls, major quam trlginta annorum, or major trlginta annorum. 

4. Atqub or Ao for Quam.— This occurs chiefly in poetry and late prose : 
Arctius atque hederS, more closely than with ivy. Hor. 

5. Alius with the Ablative sometimes occurs. It then involves a com- 
parison, other than : 

Quaerit alia his, He seeks other things than these. Plaut. 

6. Peculiarities. — Quam pro denotes disproportion, and many ablatives 
— bpvnibne, spe, aequo, justo, solvto, etc. — are often best rendered by clauses : 

Minor caedes quam pro victSria, less slaughter thgn was proportionate to 
the victory. Liv. Serins spe venit, He came later than was hoped (than hope). 
Liv. Tins aequo, more than is fair. Cic 
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418. The Measure of Difference is denoted by 
the Ablative : 

Uno die longiorem mensem faciunt, They make the month one day 
longer (longer by one day). Cic. Biduo me antgcessit, He preceded me by 
two days. Cic. Sunt magnitQdine pattlo infra elgphantos, They are in size 
a little below the elephant. Caes. 

1. The Ablative is thus used not only with comparatives, but also with 
all words involving a comparison. 

2. The Ablative of inference includes the Abl. of Distance (878. 2), and 
the Abl. with ante, post, and abhino in expressions of time (427). 
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RULE XXV.— Ablative in Special Constructions. 

419, The Ablative is used 

L With utor, frnor, fttngor, potior, vescor, and their com 
pounds: 

PlQrlmis rebus fnumur et utimur, We enjoy and use very many things. 
Cic. Magna est praeda pdtStus, He obtained great booty. Nep. Vescimur 
bestiis, We Iwe upon animals. Cic 

IL With lido, confldo, nltor, and innltor: 

Nemo pdtest fortOnae st£bUitate conf Idere, No one can trust (confide 
in) the stability of fortune. Cic. Solus veritate nititur, Safety rests upon 
truth. Cic 

HI. With Verbs and Adjectives of Plenty and Want : 
Non egeo mgdicma, I do not need a remedy. Cic Vacarc culpa, to be 
free from fault. Cic Villa gbundat lacte, caseo, melle; The villa abounds 
in milk, cheese, and honey. Cic. Urbs nuda praesidio, a city destitute of 
defence. Cic Virtute pracditus, endowed with virtue. Cic 

IV. -With dignus, indignus, oontentus, and fretns: 

Digni sunt amlcitia, They are worthy of friendship. Cic. Nature, parvo 
contenta, nature content with little. Cic. FrCtus fimlcis, relying upon his 
friends. Liv. 

V. With gpos and usus: 'I *+< *'-' '>- ^ A -**>*' ^^ °^ A 
Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, We need (there is to us a need of) your 
authority. Cic Usus est tua mini opera, I need your aid. Plaut 

1. Explanation. — This Ablative may in most instances be readily ex- 
plained as the Ablative of Cause or Means: thus utor, I use, serve myself 
by means of; fruor, I enjoy, delight myself with; vescor, I feed upon, 
feed myself with ; fido y confldo, I confide in, am consent because of, etc 

2. Accusative and Ablative. — Dignor and transitive verbs of Plenty 
and Want take the Accusative with the Ablative : 

Me dignor hSndre, / deem myself worthy of honor. Virg. Armis naves 
onerat, He loads the ships with arms. Sail. Ocolis se privat, He deprives 
himself of his eyes. Cic. See 371. 2. 

1) Transitive verbs of Plenty and Want signify to fill, furnish with, deprive o£ 
etc.: officio, cumulo, compleo, impleo, inibuo, instruo, dnero, orno, etc.— orfa, 
prlvo, sp&lio, etf. 

2) For the Accusative and Genitive with some of these verbs, see 410. 7. 2). 

8. Dative and Ablative. — Opus est and usus est admit the Dative 
of the person with the Ablative of the thing. See examples. 
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1) The Ablative is sometimes a Perfect Participle, or, with opus est, a 
Noun and Participle : 

Consulto dpus est, There is need of deliberation. SalL Opus fuit llirtio con- 
vento, There was need of meeting Uirtius. Cic. 

2) With opus est, rarely with usus est, the thing needed may be denoted— 

(1) By the Nominative, rarely by the Genitive or Accusative : 

Dax nobis dpus est, We need a leader, or a leader is necessary (a necessity) 
for us. Cic Terop&ris dpus est, There is need of time. Liv. Opus est'cibum, There 
is need of food. Plaut 

(2) By an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Supine : 

Opus est te valere, It is necessary that you be well. Cic. Opus est ut l&vem, It 
is necessary for me to bailie (that I bathe). Plaut. Dicta est dpus, It is necessary 
to be told. Tor. 

4. Other Constructions.— Several of the words mentioned under the 
rule admit other constructions. Thus, 

1) Ulor, fruor, fungor, p&tior, and vescor were originally transitive and 
are occasionally so used in classic authors. Their participle in dus is passive 
in sense, as if from transitive verbs. • 

2) Fido and confido admit the Dative : 

Virtuti conf Idere, to confide in virtue. Cic. See 385. 1. 

3) Dignus, indignus, and frllus. — Dignus and indignus admit the Gen. 
and fretus the Dat. 

Dignus sfilutis, worthy of safety, Plaut. Rei fretus, relying upon tits 
thing. Liv. 

4) Genitive.— For the genitive with potior, see 409. 3. For the genitive 
with verbs and adjectives otPlenty and Want, see 409. 1, 410. 7, and 899. 2. 2). 

II. Ablative of Place. 

420. This Ablative designates 

I. The place in which anything is or is done : 

II. The -place feom which anything proceeds; — in- 
cluding Source and Separation. 

EULE XXVL— Ablative of Place. 

421. I. The place in which and the place from 
which are generally denoted by the Ablative with a 
Preposition. But 

II. Names of Towns drop the Preposition, and in 
the Singular of the First and Second declensions desig- 
nate the place ln which by the Genitive ; 
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I. Hannibal in Italia fuit, Hannibal was in Italy, Nep. In noetris 
castris, in our camp. Caes. In Appia via, on the Appian way, Cic. Ab 
urbe prdf lciacitur, He departs from the city. Caes. Ex Africa, from Afri- 
ca, Liv. ^ 

. JX Athenis fait, He woe at Athens. Cic Bfibylone mortoras est, He 
died at Babylon, Cic. FQgit Cdrintho, He fled from Corinth. Cic Romae 
fuit, He was at Rome. Cic. 

422. Names of Places not Towns. — These sometimes 
omit the preposition : 

1. The Ablative of place in -which, sometimes omits the 
preposition : 

1) Generally the Ablatives — Vko, Idcis, parte, paribus, dextra, laeva, 
sinistra, terra, marl, and other Ablatives when qualified by tdtus : 

AHquid lflco pCnere, to put anything in Us place. Cic. Terra m&rlque, 
on land and sea. Liv. Tota Graecia, in all Greece. Nep. 

2) Sometimes other Ablatives, especially when qualified by adjectives : 
Hoc linro, in this book. Cic. 

In poetry the preposition is often omitted even when the ablative has no modifier: 
Silvis agrisque, in the forests and fields. Ov. 

2. The Ablative of place fbom which sometimes omits the 
preposition, especially in poetry : 

O&dSre nubfbus, to fall from ths clouds. Virg. Labi eqno, to 
fall from a horse. Hor. 

428. Names of Towns. — These differ in their con- 
struction from other names of places, 

I. Generally in simply dropping the preposition. But 

II. In the Singular of the First and Second declensions 
they designate the place in which by the Genitive. See 
examples under the Rule. 

1. Preposition Retained. — The preposition is sometimes retained, 
especially for emphasis or contrast : 

Ab Ardea RSmam venerunt, They came from Ardea to Some. Liv. So 
also when the vicinity rather than the town itself is meant : Discessit a Bran- 
dXsio, He departed from Brundisium, i. e., from the port. Caes. Apud Man- 
tineam, near Mantmea. Cic. Ad Trebiam, at or near the Irebia. Liv. 

2. Genitive. — This, it must be observed, never denotes the placx 
from which. 

The Genitive-Forms denoting the place in which, are genitives only in form. 
They probably belonged originally to a case called the Locative, afterward blended 
with the Ablative, except in the Sing, of Dec L and IL, where it is united with the 
j&en. Accordingly these genitives are in force old Ablatives. 

.8. Other Constructions for the Genitive also occur t 
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1) Ablative by Attraction : 

In monte AlbSno LSvinid'qae, on the Alban mount and at Lavinium. Liv. 

2) Ablative without Attraction, generally with a preposition : 

In ipsa Alexandria, in Alexandria itself. Cic. Longft&Jba, at Alba 
Longa. Virg. 

This is the regular construction when the noon takes an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, but the Gen. ddmi admits a possessive or dlienue : 
Ddmi suae, at hie home, Cic. 

8) With an Appellative— urbs 9 oppidum— the name of the town is in the 
Gen. or AbL, but the appellative itself is in the Abl., generally with a Prep. : 

In oppldo Antiochiae, in the city of Antioch. Cic. In oppldo CItio, in 
the town Oitium. Nep. Albae, in urbe opporttina, at Alba, a convenient city. 
Cic. 

424. Like Names of Towns. — Thus are used 

1. Many names of Islands : 

Vixit Cypri, He lived in Cyprus, Nep. Delo prSficiscitur, He proceeds 
fromDelos. Cic. 

2. Domug, ras and the genitives humi, mllitiae and belli : 

Run agere vltam, to spend life in the country. Liv. D&ni militiaeque, 
at home and in the field. Cic. Domo profugit, He fled from home. Cic. 

3. The Genitive of other nouns also occurs: 

1) By Attraction after names of towns : 

Rdmae Numldiaeque, at Borne and in Numidia. Sail. 

2) Without Attraction in a few proper names and rarely also the geni- ' 
tives drenae t fbei i terras : 

Domum Chersdnesi h&buit, He had a house in the Chersonesus. Nep. 
Truncum reliquit arenae, He left the body in the sand. Yirg. 

RULE XXVII— Ablative of Source and Separation. 

425. Source and Separation are denoted by the 
Ablative, generally with a preposition : 

Source. — Hoc audivide parente meo, J heard this from my father. 
Cic. Oriundi ab S&binis, descended from th$ Sabines. Liv. St&tua ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze. Cic. Jove nfitus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

Separation. — Caedem ayobis dgpello, I ward off slaughter from you. 
Cic. Hunc a tuis aris areebis, You will keep this one from your altars. 
Cic. Expulsus est patria, He was banished from his country, Cic. 

1. The Ablative of Souboe designates that from which any- 
thing is derived, including parentage, material, etc. 

2. The Ablative of Sepabation designates that from which 
anjthing is separated, or of which it is deprived, and is used : 
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1) With Intransitive verbs signifying, to abstain from, be distant from, 
etc. 

2) In connection with the Accusative after transitive verbs signifying, 
to hold from, separate from, free from, and the like : arceo, abstvneo, deterreo, 
tjicio, excludo, exsolvo, libero, pello, prohibeo, removeo, solvo, etc. : 

Urbem obsIdiCne llberare, to free the city from siege. Nep. 

3. Preposition Omitted. — This generally occurs 

1) With Perfect Participles denotiug parentage or birthr-genitus, natus, 
ortus, etc. : 

Jdve n5tus, son of Jupiter. Cic. 

2) With Verbs of Freeing, except libero, which is used both with and 
without a preposition : 

Somno sol vi, to be released from sleep. Cic. But in the sense of acquitting 
these verbs admit the genitive (410. 7) : Aliquem culpae lib&rSre, to free one 
from blame, L e., acquit him. Liv. 

8) With Mbveo before the ablatives— Vko, sendtu and trSbn : 
Signum mdvfire Ideo, to move the standard from the place. Cic 
4) The preposition is sometimes omitted with other words, especially in 
poetry. + • 

HE. Ablative of Time. 

EUIE XXVIIL— Time. 

426. The Time of an Action is denoted by the Ab- 
lative : 

Octdggsimo anno est mortiras, Me died in his eightieth year. Cic. Vere 
convfingre, They assembled in the spring. Liv. Natali die suo, on Jus birth' 

day. Nep. Hieme et aestfite, in winter and summer. Cic. 

v 

1. Designations op Time.— Any word, so used as to involve the time of 
an action or event, may be put in the ablative: hello, in the time of war; 
pugna, in the time of battle ; ludis, at the time of the games ; memdria, in 
memory, i. e., in the time of one's recollection. 

2. Ablative with In.— This is used to denote 

1) The circumstances of the'time, rather than time itself: 
In tali tempore, under such circumstances. Liv. 

2) The time in or within which anything is done : 
In di&bus proxlmis dScem, in the next ten days. Sail. 

(1) This is used especially after numeral adverbs and in designating the periods 
of life : bis in die, twice in the day ; in puirltia, in boyhood ; in sinectute, in old 
age. 

(2) In a kindred sense occur also the Abl. with de and the Accus. with inter or 
intra :' 

Be mSdia nocte, in the middle of the night. Caes. Inter annos quattuordScim, 
in {within) fourteen years. Caes. 
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427. Accusative or Ablative. — The time since an ac- 
tion or event is denoted, by Abhinc with the Accusative or 
Ablative, and the time between two events, by Ante or 
JPost with the Accusative or Ablative : 

Abhinc annos trScentos fait, He lived (was) three hundred years since. Cic 
Abhinc annis quattuor, four years since. Cic. Humerus annis multis fuit ante 
B&mulum, Homer lived many years before Romulus. Cic. Paucis ante diebus, 
a few days before, Cic. Post dies paucos venit, He came after a few days, Li v. 

1. Explanation. — (1) The Accusative with abhinc is explained as Dura- 
tion of Time (378), with ante and post as dependent upon those prepositions. 
(2) The Ablative in both cases is explained as the Ablative of Difference (418). 

With the AbL ante and post are used adverbially unless an Accns. is expressed 
after them : thus in paucis ante dtibus, before by a few days. 

2. Numerals with Ante and Post. — These may be either cardinal or 
ordinal. Thus : five years after = quinque annis post, or quinto anno post ; 
or post quinque annos, or post quintum annum ; or with post between the 
numeral and the noun, quinque post annis, etc. 

8. Quam with Ante and Post. — Quam may follow ante and post, may 
be united with them, or may even be used for postquam : 

Quartum post annum quam redierat, four years after he had returned. 
Nep. Nono anno postquam, nine years after. Nep. Sexto anno quam era* 
expulsus, six years after he had been banished. Nep. 

4. The Ablative op the Relative may be used for postquam : 

Quatrfduo, quo occisus est, four days after he was hilled. Cic. 

IV. Ablative op Characterise. 

BTJIE XXIX.— Characteristic. 

428. The Ablative with an adjective may be used 
to characterize a person or thing : 

Summa virtute fidolescens, a youth of the highest virtue. Caes. C2tf- 
lina ingenio malo fuit, Catiline was a man of a bad spirit. Sail. 

1. Ablative op Characteristic is used 

1) With Substantives as in the first example. 

2) In the Predicate with sum, and the other verbs which admit a Predi- 
cate Genitive (403) as in the second example. 

2. The Ablative with a Genitive instead of the ablative with an adjec- 
tive is sometimes used : 

Uri sunt specie tauri, The urus is of the appearance of a buU. Caes. 

3. Genitive of Characteristic. — See 896. IV. 

4. Genitive and Ablative Distinguished.— The Genitive generally ex- 
presses permanent and essential qualities ; the Ablative is not limited to any 
particular kind of qualities. 
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V. Ablative of Specification. 
RULE XXX.— Specification. 

429. The Ablative may be used with a word to de- 
fine its application : 

Aggsiteus nomine, non pStestfite fait rex, Agesilaus was king in name, 
not in power. Nep. Claudus altero pede, lame in one foot. Nep. Mdribus 
similes, similar in character. Cic. 

1. Force or Ablative. — This shows in what respect or particular any- 
thing is true : thus, Icing (in what respect?) in name : similar (in what re- 
spect ?) in character. 

2. Accusative or Specification. See 880. 

VI. Ablative Absolute. 

430. A notin and a participle, a noun and an adjective, 
or two nouns may be grammatically independent of {ab- 
solved from) the rest of the sentence, and yet may express 
various adverbial modifications of the predicate. When 
so used they are said to be in the case Absolute. 

RULE XXXL— Ablative Absolute. 

431. The Ablative is used as the Case Absolute: 

Servio rcgnante viguerunt, They flourished in the reign of Servius 
(Servius reigning). Cic. Rfigibus exactis, consoles cre&ti sunt, After the 
banishment of the kings, consuls were appointed. Liv. Sergno coelo, when 
the sky is clear. Sen. Caninio consule, in the consulship of Caninius. • Cic. 

1. Use. — The Ablative Absolute is much more common than the Eng- 
lish Nominative Absolute, and expresses a great variety of relations, — time, 
cause, reason, means, condition, concession, etc*. 

2. How Rendered. — This ablative is generally best rendered (1) by 
a Clause with — when, while, for, since, if, though, etc., (2) by a Noun with 
a Preposition, — in, during, after, by, from, through, etc., or (3) by an Ac- 
tive Participle with its Object : . " ~ '•"*-." ' - r ;*\. ' - 

Servio regnante, while Servius reigned, or in the reign of Servius. Cic. 
Religione neglecta, because religion was neglected. Liv. Perditis rebus omni- 
bus, t&men, etc., Though all things are lost, still, etc. Cic. EquItStu praemis- 
so, subsequebfftur, Having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. Caes. 

3. A Connective sometimes accompanies the Ablative : 

Nisi mQnitis castris, unless the camp should be fortified. Caes. 
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4. An Infinitive or Clause may be in the Abl. Absolute with a neater 
participle or adjective : 

Audlto Darlum mSvisse, pergit, Having heard thai Darius had with- 
drawn (that Darius had, etc., haying been heard), he advanced. Curt. Multi, 
incerto quid vltSrent, int6ri6rant, Many, uncertain what they should avoid 
(what they, etc., being uncertain), perished, Liv. 

5. Participle Alone: 

Multum certato, pervicit, He conquered after a hard struggle (it having 
been much contested). Tac. 

Vll. Ablative with Prepositions. 

* For the Ablative with Prepositions, see 432 and 434. 

section vm. 

\ CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

RULE XXXH— Cases with Prepositions. 

432. The Accusative and Ablative may be used 
with Prepositions : 

Ad Smlcum scrips!, 7 have written to a friend. Cic. In curiam, into 
the senate house. Liv. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. Pro castris, before the 
camp, 

433. The Accusative is used with 

Ad, adversus (adversum), ante, Spud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus : 

Ad urbem, to the city. Cic. Adversus deos, toward the gods. Cic. Ante 
lQcem, before light. Cic. Apud concilium, in the presence of the council. Cic 
Circa ffirum, around the forum. Cic. Citra flflmen, on this side of the river. 
Cic. Contra nStHram, contrary to nature. Cic. Intra muros, within the 
walls. Cic. Post castra, behind the camp. Caes. Secundum nStaram, ac- 
cording to nature. Cic. Trans Alpes, across the Alps. Cic. 

Lake Props, the derivatives propior and prodlmue take the Accus. dependent 
perhaps upon ad understood : 

Pr&pior montem, nearer to the mountain. Sail. Proximns m&re, nearest to the 
sea. Caes. See also 437, and for compounds, 871. 4. and 874. 6. 

434. The Ablative is used with 

A or ab (abs), absque, coram, cum, de, 
eorex, prae, pro, sine, tfinus: 
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Ab uibe, from the city. Cacs. CSram conventu, in the presence of the 
assembly. Eep. Cum Antiocho, with Antiochus. Cic. De foro, from the fo- 
rum. Cic. Ex Asia, from Asia. Ncp. Sine corde, willu>ut a heart. Cic. 

1. Many verbs compounded with ab, de, ex, or super, admit the Ablative 
dependent upon the preposition : 

Abire magistrate, to retire from office. Tac Pugna excedunt, They retire 

from the battle. Caes. 

Sometimes the Prep, is repeated, or one of kindred meaning is need : 

De vita decedere, to depart fi % om life. Cic. DGcedere ex Asia, to depart from 

Asia. Cic. 

2. The Ablative with or without De is sometimes used with Facio, Fto, 
or Sum, as foiiows : 

Quid hoc hdmine lacias, What are you to do with this man t Cic Quid te (or 
de te) futurum est, What will become of you t Cic. 

The Dative occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Quid huio hdmlnl facias, What are you to do with (or to) this man t Cic. 

8. A, ab, dbs, e, ex.— A and e are used only before consonants, ab and ex either 
before vowels or consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before te. 

4. T&nus follows its case : 
Collo tenns, up to the neck. Ov. 

5. Cum with the Abl. of a Pers. Pronoun is appended to it f mecum, Ucum, etc, 
generally also with a relative : quocum, qulbuscum. 

435. The Accusative or Ablative is used with 

In, sub, subter, super: 
In Asiam prSfugit, Be fled into Asia. Cic. Hannibal in Italia fait, Han- 
nibal was in Italy. Nep. Sub montem, toward the mountain* Caes. Sub 
monte, at the foot of the mountain. Liv. Subter tSgam, under the toga. Li v. 
Subter testudine, under a tortoise or shed. Virg. Super Numldiam, beyond 
Numidia. Sail. Hac super re scrlbam, I will write on this subject. Cic. 

1. In and Sub take the Accusative" in answer to the question whither t 
the Ablative in answer to where? In Asiam (whither?), into Asia; In Italia 
(where?), in Italy, 

2. Subter and Super generally take the Accusative, but super with the 
force of— concerning, of, on (of a subject of discourse), takes the Ablative ; 
see examples. 

436. Prepositions as Adverbs. — The prepositions were originally 
adverbs, and many of them are sometimes so used in classical authors. 

437. Adverbs as Prepositions. — Conversely several adverbs are 
sometimes used as prepositions with an oblique case, though in most in- 
stances a preposition could readily be supplied. Such are 

1. With Accusative : prdpius, proxlme, prldie^ postrldie, usque : 

Propius pSriculum (ad), nearer to danger. Liv. Pridie Idus (ante), the day 
before the Ides. Cic. Usque pSdes (ad), even to the feet Curt. 

2. With Ablative : pdlam, prdcul, slmul (poetic) : 

Palam pSpulo, in the presence of Vie people. Liv. Pr5cul castris, at a distance 
from the camp. Tac. Slmul his, with these. Hor. 

8. With Accusative or Ablative : clam : 

Clam patrem, without the father's knowledge. Plant Clam v<5 bis, without your 
knowledge. Caes. 



CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX 4>F ADJECTIVES. 

RULE XXXTTI— Agreement of Adjectives. 

438. An Adjective agrees with its Noun in gen- 
der, number, and case : 

Fortuna caeca est, Fortune is blind, Cic. Verae Smicitiae, true friend- 
ships, Cic. Magister optimus, the best teacher. Cic. 

1. Application of the Rule. — This rule includes Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, and Participles, as they are adjectives in form. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. — An adjective is called 
attributive, unless it unites with the verb (generally sum), to form the 
predicate; it is then called & predicate-adjective : as caeca est, above. 

3. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any 
word or words used substantively, as & pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. : 

Quis clarior, Who is more illustrious? Cic. Certum est llbe'ros umarL, 
It is certain that children are loved. Quint. See 35. HI. 

4. Neuter with Masculine. — Sometimes the Predicate Adjective is 
neuter, when the subject is Masc. or Fern. : 

Mors est extremum, Death is the last (thing). Cic. 

5. Neuter with Genitive. — A neuter adjective with a genitive is 
often used instead of an adjective with its noun : 

Multum opgrae (for multa opera), much service (much of service). Cic. 
Id temporis, that time. Cic. Vana rerum (for vdnae res), vain things. Hor. 

6. Construction according to Sense. — Sometimes the adjective or 
participle conforms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to 
grammatical gender or number : 

Pars certare parati, a part (some), prepared to contend. Virg. Caesi 
sunt tria millia, Three thousand (men) were shin. Liv. Demosthenes cum 
ceteris grant expulsi, Demosthenes with the others had been banished. Nep. 

1. Agreement with Predicate Noun or Appositive. — See 462. 

8. Agreement with one Noun for Another. — When a noun gov- 
erns another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the 
two nouns, sometimes agrees with the other : 

Majora (for majdrum) initia rerum, the beginnings of greater things. 
Liv. Cursus justi (Justus) amnis, the regular course of the river. Liv. 
9* 
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439. With two or more Nouns. — An adjective or 
participle, belonging to two or more noons, may agree with 
them all conjointly, or may agree with one and be under- 
stood with the others : 

Castor et Pollux vlsi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen. Cic Teme*- 
rttas ignoratioque vitiosa est, Rashness and ignorance are bad Cic. 

1. Attributive Adjective.— This generally agrees with the nearest 
noun: 

Agri omnes et maria, all lands and seas. Cic 

2. Diitkbent Genders.— When the nouns are of different genders, they 
may denote 

1) Persons : then the adjective or participle is masculine : Piter et mSter 
mortui sunt, Father and mother are dead. Ter. 

2) B&rsons and Things: then the adjective generally takes the gender 
of the person : 

Rex regi&que classis prSfecti sunt, The king and the royal fleet set out. 
Liv. 

8) Things : then the adjective is neuter : 

HflnCres, victoriae fortulta sunt, Honors and victories are accidental 
(things). Cic. 

8. Neuter with Masculine or Feminine.— With masculine or feminine 
nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective is often neuter: 

LUbor et dfllor sunt flnitlma, Labor and pain are kindred (things). Cic. 
Kox atque praeda hostes remdrffta sunt, Night and plunder detained the ene- 
my. Sail. 

4. Two or more Adjectives. — Two or more adjectives in the singular 
may belong to a plural noun : 

Prima et vlceslma l&giSnes, the first and the twentieth legions. Tac. 

So in proper names : Cnaeus et Publius Sclptones, Cnaeus and PubUus Scipio. 
Cic 

Use of Adjectives. 

440. The Adjective in Latin corresponds in its general 
use to the adjective in English, but it presents a few pecu- 
liarities. 

441. With the Force op Nouns. — Adjectives are 
often used substantively : docti^ the learned ; midti, many . 
persons ; mitlta, many things. 

1. Masculine Adjectives in the Plural often designate Persons : fortes^ 
the brave ; divties, the rich ; pavperes, the poor; viventes, the living ; mortui, 
the dead ; multi, many j pauci, few j omnes, all ; mei, my friends ; tui, your 
friends, etc. 

2. Neuter Adjectives in the Plural often designate things : vera, falsa, 
vtilia, true, false, useful things ; mea, nostra, my, our things ; multa, pauca, 
omnia, many, few, all things ; haec, ilia, these, those things. 
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8. Noun Ukdbbstood.— Many adjectives become substantives, by the 
omission of their nouns : patria (terra), native country ; dextra (manus), 
right hand ; fera (bestia), wild beast; hiberna (cagtra), winter-quarters. 

4. With Res.— Adjectives with res are used with great freedom : res ad- 
verser, adversity; res secundae, prosperity; respubUca, republic. 

5. From Proper Names. — Adjectives from proper names are often equiv- 
alent to the English objective with of: pugna Marfith5nia, the battle of Mar- 
athon; DiSna Eph&sia, Diana of Ephesus; Hercules Xendphontius, the Her- 
cules of Xenophon. 

6. Designating a Past. — A few adjectives sometimes designate a partic- 
ular part of an object : primus, medius, ultimus, extrSmus, postremus, intvmus, 
summus, infimus, tonus, suprtmus, reUquus, citera ; prima nox, the first part 
of the night; summus mons, the highest part of the mountain. 

In Livy and late writers, the neuter of these adjectives with a genitive some- 
times occurs : 

Ad ultimum in5piae,,/fo* ad ultlmam inopiam, to extreme destitution. Liv. 

442. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns 
in apposition, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Nemo saltat sobrius, No one dances when he is sober \ or when sober. 
Cic. Horterjsium vivum amavi, / loved Hortensius, while he was alive. 
Cic. Homo nunquam sobrius, a man, who is never sober. Cic. 

1. Prior, primus, ultimus, postremus, are often best rendered by a rela- 
tive clause: 

Primus mSrem solvit, He was the first who broke the custom. Liv. 

"With the adverb primum, the thought would be, Tie first broke the custom, and 
then did something else. 

443. Instead of Adveebs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where our idiom employs adverbs : 

Socrates vSnGnum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison. Sen. 
S&nStus f requeue convenit, The senate assembled in great numbers. Cic. 
Boscius Srat Romae fr&quens, Boscius was frequently at Home. Cic. 

Adjectives thus used are 

1. Those expressive otjoy, knowledge, and their opposites : laetus, V0>ens, in* 
vttus, tristis, sciens, insciens, prudens, imprudent, etc 

2. In the Poets also adjectives ottime and space: 

DSmestlcus otior, / idle about home. Hor. Vespertlnns p5to tectum, At even* 
inq seek your abode. Hor. Bee also 385. 4. 

Comparison. 

444. A comparison between two objects requires the 
comparative degree ; between more than two, the super- 
lative : 

Prior horum, the former of these (two). Nep. GallOrum fortissimj, 
the bravest of the Gauls. Caes. 
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1. With the force op Too or Vert.— The comparative sometimes has 
the force of too or somewltat, and the superlative, the force of very : doctior, 
too learned, or somewhat learned ; doctisdmus, very learned. 

2. Comparative after Quam. — When an object is said to possess one 
quality in a higher degree than another, both adjectives are put in the com- 
parative ; but when it is said to possess one quality rather than another, both 
are in the positive, the former with magis ovpotius ; 

ClSrior quam grStior, more illustrious than pleating. Liv. Disertu* 
mag is quam sapiens, fluent rather than wise. Cic. 

In this sense mdgis is sometimes omitted, and occasionally the adjective before 
quam is in the comparative. 

8. Strengthening Words. — Comparatives and Superlatives are often 
strengthened by otber words : 

1) Comparatives by etiam, even, still ; multo, much ; etiam doctior, much more 
learned. 

2) Superlatives by longe, multo, by far, much ; anus, unus omnium, alone, alone 
of all, often best rendered, by far ; quam, quantum as possible; 

Multo maxima pars, by far the largest pari. Cic Res una omnium difflcillima, 
a tiling by far tiie most difficult of all. Cic. Quam maxima* copiae, forces as large 
as possible. Sail. Quanta maxima vastitas, the greatest possible devastation. Liv. 
4. Comparison in Adverbs has the same force. as in adjectives : 
Quam saepisslme, as often as possible. Cic. Fortius quam ffellcius, with 
more bravery than success. Liv. 



CHAPTER IY. 
SYNTAX OF PB0N0TJNS. 

BTJLE XXXIV.— Agreement of Pronouns. 

445. A Pronoun agrees with its Antecedent in gen- 
deb, number, and person : 

Animal quod sanguinem h£bet, an animal which has blood. Cic. Ego, 
qui te confirmo, J who encourage you. Cic. Vis est in virtutTous ; eas ex- 
cita, There is strength in virtues, arouse (hem, Cic 

1. Application op Rule. — This rule applies to all Pronouns when 
used as nouns. Pronouns used as adjectives conform to the rule for adjec- 
tives. Sec 438. 

The Antecedent is the word or words to which the pronoun refers, and whose 
place it supplies. Thus, in the examples under the rule, animal is the antecedent of 
quod, and virtutlbus tho antecedent of eas. 
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2. Agreement with Personal Pronoun.— When the antecedent is 
a Demonstrative in agreement with a Personal pronoun, the relative agrees 
•with the latter : 

Tu es is qui me ornasti, You are the one who commended me. Cic. 

8. With two ANTECEDEigs.-^When a relative or other pronoun, re- 
. fers to two or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, 
but it sometimes agrees with the nearest : 

PuSri mulie'resque, qui, boys and women, who. Caes. Peccatum ac 
culpa, quae, error and faulty which. Cic. 

1) With antecedents of different genders, the pronoun conforms in gender to the 
role for adjectives (489. 2) ; hence puiri muUeresque qui, above. 

2) With antecedents of different persons, the pronoun prefers the first person to 
the second, and the second to the third, conforming to the role for verbs. See 468. 1. 

4. With Predicate Noun or Appositive. — A pronoun sometimes 
agrees with a Predicate-Noun or an Appositive instead of the antecedent : 

Animal quern (for quod) vecamus hominem, the animal which we. call 
man. Cic Thebae, quod (quae) c£put est, Thebes which is the capital. 
Liv. Ea (id) grat confessio, That (i. e., the action referred to) was a 
confession. Liv. Flumen Rhgnus, qui, the river Rhine, which. Caes. 

In the last example qui agrees with the appositive Bhenns ; in the other exam- 
ples, the pronouns quern, quod, and eo, ore attracted to agree with their predicate 
nouns hominem, caput, and confessio. 

5. Construction according to Sense. — Sometimes the pronoun is 
construed according to the real meaning of the antecedent, without regard 
to grammatical form : 

Equitatus, qui viderunt, the cavalry who saw. Caes. 

6. Antecedent Omitted. — The antecedent of tho relative is often 
omitted : 

1) When it is indefinite : 

Sunt qui censeant, There are some who think. Cic. 

2) When it is the pronoun is : 

Terra reddit quod»accSpit, The earth returns what it has received. Cic. 
8) When it is implied in a possessive : 

Vestra, qui cum integritate vixistis, hoc interest, This interests you who 
have lived with integrity. Cic. Here the antecedent is vos f implied in vestra. 

1. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or 
clause, the pronoun, unless attracted (445. 4), is in the Neuter Singular, 
but the relative generally adds id as an appositive to such antecedent : 

Nos, id quod debet, patria delectat, Our country delights us as it ought 
(lit. that which it owes). Cic. 

8. Relative as Adjective. 

Dies instat, quo die, The day. is at hand, on which day. Caes. CQmae, 
quain urbem tenSbant, Cumae, which city they held. Liv, 
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9. Antecedent Attracted. — In Poetry, rarely in prose, the antece- 
dent is sometimes attracted into the case of the relative : 

Urbem quam st£tuo, vestra est, The city which lam building is yours. 
Virg. 
* 

L Pebsonai, a2td Possessive Pronouns. 

446. The Nominative of Personal Pronouns is used 
only for emphasis or contrast : 

Signif tcamns, quid sentiftmus, We show what we think. Cic. Ego 
rtges ejeci, vos tyrannos intrOdQcitis, I have banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Cic. 

1. The Nominative of the third person is supplied, when necessary, by is 
or itte. 

2. M$ and noster for ego and mens. — The writer sometimes speaks of 
himself in the plural, using nos forego, noster for menu, and the plural verb 
for the singular. 

8. The genitives nostrum and vestrum are generally partitive genitives : 
nostri and vestri are rarely so used. 

447. Possessive Pronouns, when not emphatic, are sel- 
dom expressed, if they can be supplied from the context : 

Manna lava, Wash your hands. Cio. Mini mea vita cftra est, My life 
is dear to me. Plaut. 

For Possessive with Genitive in the sense of own, see 397. 3. 



Reflexive use of Pronouns. 

448. Sui and Suits have a reflexive sense (himself, 
etc.), and the other Personal and Possessive pronouns are 
sometimes so used : 

Se dlllgit, He loves himself. Cic. Sua vi movgtur, He is moved by Ms 
own power. Cic. Me consolor, / console myself. Cic. 

1. Inter nos, inter vos, inter se, have a reciprocal force, each other, one another, 
together: 

CollSquImur inter nos, We converse together. Cio. Amant inter so, They love 
one another. Cic. 

2. Instead of inter se, the noun may be repeated in an oblique case : 
H&mlnes hdminlbns utiles sunt, Men are useful to men, i. &, to each other. Cic. 

449. Sui and Suus refer, 

I. In Principal Clauses, to the Subject : 

Se dlligit, He loves himself. Cic. Justitia propter sese colenda est, 
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'Justice should be cultivated for Us own sake. Cic. Annulum suum d£dit, 
He gave his ring. Nep. 

II, In Subordinate Clauses, generally to the principal 
subject, but sometimes to the subordinate subject : 

To Principal Subject. — Sentit animus se Ti sua moVeri, The mind 
perceives that it is moved by its own power. Cic. A me pgtlvit ut secum 
essem, He asked (from) me to be with Mm (that I would be). Cic. Perves- 
tigat quid sui elves cogitent, He tries to ascertain what his fellow citizens 
think. Cic. 

To Subordinate Subject. — Respondit pSpulum in suum arbitrium 
imperare, He replied that the people ruled according to their own will. Caes. 

1. Reflexive and Demonstrative.— Sui and Suus differ from Is (451. 
6) used reflexively : 

1) In referring back to a subject, while is generally refers to an object : 
Se dillgit, He loves himself. Cic. Deum agnoscis ez ejus dpSrftras, You 

recognize a god by (from) his works. Cic. 

2) In referring, when used as the subject of an Infinitive, to the principal 
subject, while is generally refers to some other word : 

Allquid scire se gaudent, They rejoice that they know something. Cic. 
Obllgat cMtStem nihil eos mutSturos, He binds the state not to change any- 
thing (that they will). Just. 

2. Suus = His own, etc.— #tws referring to the Object instead of the 
subject, often occurs in the sense of his own, their own, fitting, etc. : 

Caes&rem sua nature mltiorem fecit, Caesars own nature made him more 
mild (his own nature made Caesar more mild). Cic. Justitia suum culque 
trfbuit, Justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic. 

8. Construction according to Sense.— When the subject of the verb is 
not the real agent of the action, sui and suus refer to the latter : # 

ACaes&re invitor slbi ut sim legStus, lam invited by Caesar (real agent) 
to be his lieutenant. Cic. 

4. Suus Substantively.— The Plural of Suus used substantively— his, 
their friends, possessions, etc— is used with great freedom, often referring to 
oblique cases : 

Fuit hoc luctuosum suis, This was afflicting to his friends. Cic. Here 
suis refers to an oblique case in the preceding sentence. 

5. Sui and Suus sometimes refer to an omitted subject : 

Dfiforme est de se praedlcare, To boast of one's self is disgusting. Cic. 

6. Reflexives referring to different Subjects. — Sometimes a clause 
has one reflexive referring to the principal subject, and another referring to 
the subordinate subject : 

Respondit nemfnem sGeum sine sua pernlcie contendisse, He replied that 
no one had contended with him without (his) destruction. Caes. 

Here se refers to the subject of respondit and sua to nimlnem, the subject of 
the subordinate clause. 
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IL Demonstrative Pbonouns. 

450. Hie, Iste, IUe, are often called respectively de- 
monstratives of the First, Second, and Third Persons, as 
hie designates that which is near the speaker ; iste, that 
which is near the person addressed, and tile, that which is 
remote from both, and so near only to some third person. 

Custos hujus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic MQta istam men- 
tem, Change that purpose of yours. Cic Si illos negllgis, if you disregard 
those. Cic. 

1. Hio and Illb in Contrasts. — Hie designates an object conceived 
E3 near, and Me as remote, whether in space or time : 

Kon antiquo illo more, sed hoc nostro fuit erfiditus, He was educated, 
not in that ancient, but in this our modern way. Cic. 

2. Hio and Ills, former and latter. — In reference to two objects 
previously mentioned: 

1) Hie generally refers to the latter, and iUe to the former : 

Ignavia, l£bor: ilia maturam senectutem, hie longam SdSlescentiani 
reddit; Indolence, labor: the former makes old age premature, the latter 
makes youth long. Cels. 

2) But Hie refers to the more important, and iUe to., the less impor- 
tant : 

Certa pax, spSrata victoria : haec (pax) in tua, ilia in deorum potes- 
tato est ; Sure peace, anticipated victory : the former is in your power, the 
latter in the power of the gods. Liv. 

8. Hie is often used of what immediately follows in discourse : haec 
verbm, these words, i. e., the following words. 

4. Iste sometimes indicates contempt : 

Cur pro isto pugnas? Why do you fight for such a one? Cic. 

5. IUe is often used of what is well known, famous : 

Magnus ille Alexander, that great Alexander, i. e., the great Alex- 
ander of history. Cic. Medea ilia, that well-known Medea. Cic. 

451. Is and Idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the 
antecedents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufugit: is est in provincia, Dionysius has fled: he is in 
the province. Cic. Is qui s&tis hkbet, he who has enough. Cic. E&dem 
audire malunt, They prefer to hear the same things. Liv. 

1. Is is often omitted, especially before a relative or a genitive : 

Terra reddit quod accepit, The earth returns what U has received. Cic. 

Flflbat pSter de fllii morte, de patris fllius, The father wept over the death of 

the son, the son over (that) of the father. Cio. 
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2. Is with aConjunction is often used for emphasis, like the English and 
that too, and that indeed : 

Unam rem explIcSbo eamque maximam, One thing I will explain and 
that too a most important one. Cic. 

8. Idem is sometimes best rendered, also, yet : 

Nihil utile, quod non Idem hone stum, Nothing useful, which is not also 
honorable. Cic. Quum dicat— negat Idem, Though lie asserts— he yet denies 
(the same denies). Cic. 

4. Is— qui = he— who, such — as, such— that : 

Ii sumus, qui esse debemus, We are such as we ought to be. Cic. Ea est 
gens quae nesciat, The race is such that it knows not. Lir. 

5. Idem — qui ; idem ac or atque = the some— who, the same — as : 
Iidem mores, qui, the same manners which or as. Cic. Est Idem ac fait, 

He is the same as he was. Ter. 

6. Is J&flcxive. See 449. 1. 

452. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 

Ipse Caesar, Caesar himself. Cic. Fac ut te ipsum custodies, See (hat 
you guard yourself . Cic. 

1. Ipse with Subject. — Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether 
subject or object, but with a preference for the subject : 

Me ipse consSlor, I myself (pat another) console myself. Cic. 

2. Ipse Vert. — Ipse is often best rendered by very : 
Ipse ille Gorgias, that very Gorgias. Cic. 

3. With Numerals Ipse has the force of— just so many, just : 
Triginta dies ip&i, just thirty days. Cic. 

4. Ipse in the Genitive with possessives has the force of own, one's own : 
Nostra ipsorum fimlcltia, Our own friendship. Cic. See 397. 3. 

5. Ipse Beflexive, sometimes supplies the place of an emphatic mi or 
suus: 

LegStos mlsit qui ipsi vftam peterent, He sent messengers to ash life for 
himself. Sail. 

HI. Relative Pbonouns. 

^ 453. The relative is often used where the English 
idiom requires a demonstrative or personal pronoun : some- 
times even at the beginning of a sentence : 

Res loquitur ipsa ; quae semper valet ; The fact itself speaks, and this 
(which) ever has weight. Cic. Qui proelium committunt, They engage 
battle. Caes. Quae quum ita sint, since these things are so. Cic. 

1. Relative with Demonstrative. — Relatives and Demonstratives are 
often correlatives to each other: hie— qui, iste—qui, etc. These combina- 
tions generally retain the ordinary force of the separate words, but see w— 
qui, idem— qui, 451. 4 and 5. 
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2. Thb Demonstrative Omitted : 

Quos pneros mlseram epistdlam att&lerunt, The boys whom I had sent 
brought a letter. Cic. Urbem quam st&tuo, vestra est, The city which I am 
building is yours. Virg. 

8. Two Relatives in the same clause : 

Artes quas qui tenent, the arts, whose possessors (which, who possess). 
Cic 

4. Relative Clause = Ablative with Pro.— Quae tua prudentia est 
= qua es prudentia = pro tua prudentia = such is your prudence, or you are 
of such prudence, or in accordance with your prudence, etc. : 

Spero, quae tua prudentia est, te v&lfire, I hope you are well, such is your 
prudence (which is, etc.). 

5. Relative with Adjective. — An adjective belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, sometimes stands in the relative clause in agreement with the 
relative. This is especially common with comparatives, superlatives, and 
numerals : 

YSsa, quae pulcherrfma vlderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had 
seen (vessels, which the most beautiful he had seen). -Cic. De servis suis, 
quem habuit fldelisslmum, mlsit, He sent the most faithful of the slaves which 
he had. Nep. 

& Quod Expletive, or apparently so, often stands at the beginning of a sentence, 
especially before si, nUi, etsi, and sometimes before quia, qudniam, u&lnam. In 
translating it is sometimes omitted, and sometimes rendered by now, but, and : 

Quod si cociderint, if or but if they should falL Cic 

7. Qui dlcitur, qui vdc&tur, or the corresponding active quem dlctrnt, quem, 
vdcomt, are often used in the sense of so called, the so called, what they or you caU, 
etc.: 

Vestra quae dleYtnr vita, mors est, Tour so called life (lit. your, which ie 
called life) is death. Cic. Lex lata quam v6cas non est lex, That law as you caU it, 
is not a law. Cic 

IV. Interrogative Pronouns. 

454. The Interrogative quia, is used substantively; 
qui, adjectively: 

Quis ego sum, Who am It Cic. Quid faciet, What will ha dot Cic. 
Qui vir fuit, What kind of a man was he t Cic. 

1. Quis and Qui.— Occasionally quis is used adjectively and qui substantively : 
. Quis rex unquam fuit, What king was there evert Cic Qui sis, considers, 

Consider who you are. Cio. 

2. Qun>,wliy, how is it that, etc, is often used adverbially (880. 2), or stands 
apparently unconnected, by the ellipsis of propter or a verb : Quid enim, why then 
{est or dicam) t Quid quod, what of the fact that ? 

8. Two Interbogattves in the same clause : 

Quis quem fraudavit, who defrauded, and whom Aid he defraud (lit who da- 
fraudedwhom)? Cic 

4 Attraction.— The interrogative often agrees with the predicate noun : 
Quam (for quid) dicam vdluptatem videtis, You see what J call pleasure. Clou 
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V. Indefinite Pbonotjns. 

455. AliquiSy quiSyjqui y and quispiam^ are entirely in- 
definite, some one, any one : 

Est SHquis, there is some one. Liv. Dixit quis, some one said. Cic. 
Si quis rex, if any king, Cic. Alia res quaepiam, any other thing. Cic. 

1. AMquis is more emphatic than quispiam. 

2. Quis and qui are used chiefly after si, nisi, and n«. Quis is generally used 
substantively and qui adjectively. 

456. Quldam, a certain one, is less indefinite than 
aliquis : 

Quldam rhetor antlquus, a certain ancient rhetorician. Cic. Accurrifc 
quidam, A certain one runs up. Hot. 

1. Quldam with an Adjective is sometimes used to qualify or soften the state- 
ment: 

Justitia mlrlfica quaedam vldotur, Justice seems somewhat wonderful. Cic 

2. Quldam with qudsi and sometimes without it, has the force of a certain, a 
kind of, as it were : 

Quasi alumna quaedam, a certain foster child as it were. Cic. 

457. Quisquam and ullus are used chiefly m negative 
and conditional sentences, and in interrogative sentences 
implying a negative : 

Neque me quisquam agnd?it, Nor did any one recognize me. Cic. Si 
quisquam, if any one. Cic. Num censes lillum animal esse, do you think 
there is any animal i Cic. 

1. Nimo is the negative of quisquam, and Is generally used substantively, rare- 
ly adjectively: 

Neminem laesit, He harmed no one. Cic NCmo poeta, no poet Cic 

2. NuUus is the negative otullus, and is generally used adjectively, bat it some- 
times snpplies the Gen. and AbL of nemo, which generally wants those cases : 

Nullum animal, no animal. Cic NulUus anres, the ears of no one. Cic 

8. Ifullus for non.—Nullua is sometimes used for an emphatic non : 

N ullus venit, He did not come. Cic Mortui nulli sunt, The dead are not. Cic 

458. Qulvis, Quilibety any one whatever, and Quisque, 
every one, each one, are "general indefinites (191) : 

Quaelibet res, any thing. Cic. Tuorum quisque nfcessariorum, each 
one of your friends. Cic. 

1. Quisque wi£h Superlatives and Ordinals is generally best rendered by aU or 
by ever, always: 

Epicureos doctisslmus quisque oontemnit, All the most learned despise the Epi- 
cureans, or the most learned ever despise, etc Cic. 

2. Ut Quisque— ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best rendered, 
the more—the more : 

Ut quisque sTbi plurimum confldit, ita mftzlme exoellit, The more one confides 
in himself the more he excels. Cic 
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459. Alius and Alter are often repeated : alius — alius, 
one — auother; alii — alii, some — others; alter — alter, one 
— another ; alteri — alteri, the one party — the other : 

Alii gloriae serviunt, alii pecuniae. Some are davee to glory, ethers to 
money. Cic. Alteri dimicant, alteri tunent, One party contend*, ike other 
fears. Cic 

1. Alius repeated in different cases often involves an ellipsis: 

Alios alia via civitatem auxeront, They advanced the state, one in one way % 

another in another. Li v. So also with dlias or dlUer: Aliter 4111 vlvnnt, Some live 

in one way, others in another. Cic. 

S. After Alius, ATiter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often mean than : 
Non alios esscm atque sum, I would not be other than 1 am. Cic. 



CHAPTEK V. 
SYNTAX OF VEBBS. 



SECTION L 

AGREEMENT OF VEBBS. 

EXILE XXXV.— Verb with 

460. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in num- 
ber and person : 

Deus mundum aedlf icavit, God made the world, Cic. Ego regea 
ejeci, Tos tyrannos intrddQcitis, / have banished kings, you introduce ty- 
rants. Cic. 

1. Participles in Compound Tenses. — Those agree with the 
subject according to 438. : 

ThSbfini accttsati sunt, The Thebans were accused. Cic. 

2. Subject Omitted. — The subject is generally omitted — 

1) When it is a Personal Pronoun : 

SignlflcSmus quid sentlamus, We show what we think. Cic. Bat 
The Pronoun may be expressed for emphasis or contrast, as in the second ex- 
ample under the role. 

2) When it means men, people: ferunt, dlcunt, they (men, people) eajt 
8) When it can be readily supplied from the context : 
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Discfpulos mdneo, ut stiidia ament, 1 instruct pupils to love their studies. 
Quint. 

4) When the verb is impersonal : 

Me pfget stultitiae, lam tired of folly. Cic. 

3. Vbbb Omitted. — Est and sunt are often omitted, other 
verbs less frequently : 

Omnia praeclura rara, All excellent things are (sunt) rare. Cic. 

461. Construction according to Sense. — Sometimes 
the Predicate is construed according to the real meaning 
of the subject without regard to grammatical gender or 
number. Thus 

1. With Collective Nouns, pars^ multUudo, and the like : 

Multitude) ftbeunt, The multitude depart. Liv. Pars per agros dllapsi, 
apart (some) dispersed through the fields. Liv. 

Here multUOdo and parst though Sing, and Fern, in form, are Piur. and Mase. 
in sense. See also 488. 6. 

2. With Jfillia, often masculine in sense : 

Caesi sunt tria millia, Three thousand men were slain. Liv. 

8. "With Quuque, Uterque, Alius— Alium, Alter— Alterum, 
and the like : 

Uterque educunt, they each lead out. Caes. Alter alteram vidGmus, 
We see each other. Cic. 

4. With Singular Subjects accompanied by an Ablative with 
cum: 

Dux cum principibus capiuntur, The leader with his chiefs is taken. 
Liv. See 438. 6. 

5. With Partim — Partim in the sense of para— para: 

Bonorum partim necessaria, partim non n&cessaria sunt, Of good things 
some are necessary, others are not necessary. Cic. 

462. Agreement with ApposrnvE or Predicate 
Noun.— Sometimes the verb agrees, not with its subject, 
but with an Appositive or Predicate Noun : 

Volsmii, oppidum Tuscorum, concrematum est, Volsiniiy a town of the 
Tuscans, was burned. Flin. Non omnia error stultitia est dicenda, Not 
every error should be called folly. Cic. 

1. With an Apposittvtb. — The Verb regularly agrees with the apposi- 
tive when that is urbs, oppidum, or ci vitas, in apposition with plural names 
of places, as in the first example. 

2. With a Predicate Noun.— The verb agrees with the predicate noun, 
when that is nearer or more emphatic than the subject, as in the second ex- 
ample. 
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463. Agreement with Compound Subject. — With 
two or more subjects the verb agrees — 

I. With one subject and is understood with the others : 

Aut mdres spectari aut fortOna s&let, Either character or fortune is 
wont to be regarded. Cic. Hdmerus fuit et Heaiodus ante Romam condi- 
tam, Homer and Hesiod lived (were) be/ore the founding of Borne. Cic. 

II. With all the subjects conjointly, and is accordingly in the 
Plural Number : 

Lentulus, Sdpio perterunt, Lentulus and Scipio perished. Oic. Ego 
et Clc&ro vfilemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic Tu et Tullia valetis, You 
and Tullia are well. Cic. 

1. Person.— With subjects differing in Person, the verb takes the First 
Person rather than the Second, and the Second rather than the Third, as in 
the examples just given. 

2. Participles.— See 489. 

8. Two Subjects as a Unit.— Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
unit or whole, admit a singular verb : 

SenStus populusque inteillgit, The senate and people (i. c, the state as a 
unit) understand. Cic Tempus necessftasque postulat, Time and necessity 
(i. e., the crisis) demand. Cic. 

4. Subjects with Aut or Nbc.— With singular subjects connected by 
aut, aut— aut, neo^nec, the verb generally agrees with the nearest subject, 
but with subjects differing in person, it is generally Plur. : 

Aut Brutus aut Cassius judlcSvit, Either Brutus or Cassius judged. Cic 
Haec neque ego neque tu feclmus, Neither you nor I have done these things. 
Ter. 

SECTION II 
USE OF VOICES. ■ 

464. In a transitive verb, the Active voice represents 
the subject as acting upon some object, the Passive, as act- 
ed upon by some other person or thing : 

Deus mundum aedtf icftvit, God made the world. Cic. A Deo omnia 
facta sunt, All things were made by God. Cic. 

465. Active and Passive Construction. — With trans- 
itive verbs, a thought may at the pleasure of the writer be 
expressed either actively or passively. But 

I. That which in the active construction would be the object must be 
the subject in the passive ; and 

II. That which in the active would be the subject must be put in the 
ablative with a or ab, for persons, without it for things: (371.6) : 
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Deus omnia const! tuit, God ordained all things, or: A Deo omnia consti- 
tute aunt, All things were ordained by God. Cic. Dei procidentia mundum 
admlnistrat, The providence of God rules the world, or : Dei procidentia 
mundus administrator, The world is ruled by the providence of God. Cic. 

1. The Passive Voice is sometimes equivalent to the Act with a reflex- 
ive pronoun, like the Greek Middle : 

L&vantur in fiumlnlbus, They baths (wash themselves) in the rivers. Caes. 

2. Intransitive Verbs (198) have -regularly only the active voice, but 
they are sometimes used impersonally in the passive : 

Currltur ad praetSrium, They run to the praetorium (it is run to). Cic. 

8 Deponent Verbs, though Passive in form, are in signification transi- 
tive or intransitive : 

Dlud mlrSbar, I admired that. Cic'. Ab urbe prftflcisci, to set out from 
the city. Caes. 

4. Semi-Deponents (272. 8) have some of the Active forms and some of 
the Passive, without change of meaning. 
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TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

I. Pbesent Indicative. 

466. The Present Indicative represents the action of 
the verb as taking place at the present time : 

Ego et Cicero valemus, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hoc te rdgo, / 
ask you for this. Cic. 

467. Hence the Present Tense is used, 

I. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at 
the present time, as in the above examples. 

II. Of actions and events which, as belonging to all time, be- 
long of course to the present, as general truths and customs: 

Nihil est aznabilius virtute, Nothing ia more lovely than virtue. Cic. 
Fortes fortuna adjuvat, Fortune helps the brave. Ter. 

m. Of past actions and events which the writer wishes, for 
effect, to picture before the reader as present. The Present, when 
so used, is called the Historical Present : 

Jugurtha vallo moenia circumdat, Jugurtha surrounds the city with a 
rampart. Sail. 

1. Historical Present. — This may sometimes be best rendered by the 
English Imperfect, and sometimes by the English Present, as that has a sim- 
ilar historical use. 
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2. Present with Jamdiu, Jaxdudum. — The Latin Present, when used of 
an action which has been going on for some time, may generally be best ren- 
dered by the English Perfect with have, especially after jamdiu, jamdudum, 
etc: 

Jamdiu ignoro quid Sgas, I have not known for a long time what you are 
doing, Cic. 

8. Present applied to Authors. — The Present in Latin, as in English, 
may be nsed of authors whose works are extant : 

Xendphon facit SocriUem disp&tantem, Xenophon represents Socrates dis- 
cussing. Cic 

4. Present with Dum.— The Present with dum, while, is often used of 
past actions: 

Dan) ea parant, S&guntum oppugnSbStur, While they were (are) making 
these preparations, Saguntum was attacked. Li v. 

6. Present of an Attempted Action. — The Present is sometimes nsed 
of an attempted or intended action : 

TusculSnum vendltat, He is attempting to sell the Tuscnlan estate. Cic 

6. Present for Future. — The Present is sometimes used of an action 
really future, especially in conditions : 

Si vinclmus, omnia tuta erunt, If we conquer, all things will be safe. Sail. 

IX Imperfect Indicative, 

468. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as 
taking. place in past time : 

Stabant nObilissimi juyenes, There stood (were standing) most noble 
youths. Liv. Colles oppidum cingebant, Hills encompassed the town, Caes. 

469. Hence the Imperfect is used especially 

I. In lively description, whether of sgsnes or events : 

Ante oppidum planities p&tSbat, Before the town extended a plain. 
Caes. Fulgentes gl&dios videbant, They saw (were seeing) the gleaming 
swords. Cic 

n. Of customary or repeated actions and events, often render- 
ed by was wont, etc. : 

Pausanias epiilabatur more Pere&rum, JPausanias was wont to*banquet 
in (he Persian style. Nep. 

1. Imperfect of Attempted Action. — The Imperfect is sometimes used 
of an attempted or intended action : 

Consoles sGdSbant tumultus, The consuls attempted to quell the seditions. 
Liv. 

2. Imperfect in Letters.— In letters the Imperfect is often .used for the 
Present, as the writer adapts the tense to the time of the reader : 

Nihil h&bebam quod scrlberem, / have nothing to write (I had, i. e., 
when I wrote). Cic. 
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HI. Future Indicative. 

470. The Future Indicative represents the action as 
one which will take place in future time : 

Sciibam ad te, I wiU write to you. Cic. Nunquam Sberrabimus, We 
•hall never go astray. Cic. 

1. Future with Imperative Force. — In Latin as in English, the Future 
Indicative sometimes has the force of an Imperative : 

CurSbis et scribes, You will take care and write. Cic 

2. Latin Future for English Present. — Actions which really belong 
to future time are almost invariably expressed by the Future Tense, though 
sometimes put in the present in English : 

NSturam si sequemur, nunquam &berr5bimus, If we follow nature, we 
shall never go astray. Cic. 

8. Future Indicative with Melius.— With melius the Future Indicative 
has often the force of the Subjunctive : 

Melius p&rlblmus, We would perish rather, or it would be better for us U 
perish. Liv. 

IV. Perfect Indicative. 

471. The Perfect Indicative ha*s two distinct uses: ^ 

L As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it 
represents the action as at present completed, and is ren- 
dered by our Perfect with have: 

De genere belli dixi, J have spoken of ihe character of the war. Cic. 

II. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefi- 
nite, it represents the action as a simple historical fact : 
Milt&des est accQsatus, MUtiades was accused. Nep. 

1. Perfect of what has ceased to be. — The Perfect is sometimes used 
where the emphasis rests particularly on the completion of the action, im- 
plying that what was true of the past, is not true of the present: 

H&buit, non h&bet, He had, but has not. Cic. Fuit Ilium, Ilium was. 
Virg. 

2. Perfect Indicative with Paene, Prope.— The Perfect Indicative 
with paene, prbpe, may often be rendered b^ might, would, or by the Plu- 
perfect Indicative : 

Brutum non minus &mo, paene dixi, quam tc, / love Urutus not less, I 
might almost say, or I had almost said, than I do you. Cic. 

8. Perfect for English Present. — The Latin sometimes employs the 
Perfect where the English uses the Present, especially in repeated and cut* 
ternary actions, and in verbs which want the Present (297) ; 
10 
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Hemlnit praeterftBrumy He remembers the past. Cio. Quum ad villain 
yftni, hoc me delectat, When I come (have come) to a villa, this pleases me. 
Cic. 

V. Pluperfect Indicative. 

472. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as 
completed at some definite past time : 

Cdpias quas pro castris colldc&verat, rfiduxit, He lei back the force* 
which he had stationed before the camp. Gaes. 

1. Pluperfect nr Letters.— In letters as the Imperfect is often used for 
the Present (469. 2), so the Pluperfect is often used for the Perfect: 

Nihil hfibftbam quod scrlberem : ad tuas omnes epistolas rescripseraxn, 
/ have (had) nothing to write; I hone already replied to all your Utters (I 
had replied, L e., before writing this). Cic. 

2. Pluperfect for English Imperfect.*— This occurs under the same 
circumstances as the Perfect for the Present (471. 8) : 

Memlneram Paulum, I remembered Ihuhte. Cic. 

VI. Future Perfect Indicative. 

473. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the ac- 
tion as one which will bfe completed at some future time : 

RAmam quum venero, scribam ad te,When I shall have reached Rome, 
I will write to you. Cic. Dum tu haec lgges, ggo ilium fortasse convenero, 
When you read this, I shall perhaps have already met him. Cic. 

1. Future Perfect to denote Certainty. — The Future Perfect is some- 
times used to denote the speedy or complete accomplishment of the work : 

Ego meum offlcium praestltero, IwiU surely discharge my duty. Caes. 

2. Future Perfect for English Present.— This is rare, but occurs in 
conditional clauses : 

Si interpretSri pCtuSro, his verbis fitftur, If lean (shall have been able 
to) understand him, he uses these words. Cic 



SECTION IV. 
USE OF THE INDICATIVE. 

ETJIE EmX-Indicative. 
474. The Indicative is used in treating of facts : 

Dens mundum aedif Icfivit, God made the world. Cic. Nonne expul- 
sus est patria, JFoa he not banished from his country? Cic. Hoc ffeei, dum 
pouit, I did (hi* as long as it was permitted. C|o. 
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1.. Thbki Uses. — The Indicative is thus used, 

1) To assert a fact, as in the first example ; 

2) To inquire after a fact, as in the second example ; 

S) To assume as a fact, as in dum licuit in the third example. 
2. Indicative in Subordinate Clauses. — The third use of the In- 
dicative — to assume as a fact— belongs only to Subordinate clauses. 

475. Special Uses. — The Indicative is sometimes used 
-where our idiom would suggest the Subjunctive : 

1. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations is often so used in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences (512. 2) : 

Haec conditio non acclpienda fuit, This condition should not have been 
accepted. Cic. Relicturi agros erant nisi litteras mlsisset, They would have 
abandoned (were about to) their fields had he not sent a letter, Cic. 

2. Indicative for Effect— The Historical tenses of the Indicative, par- 
ticularly the Pluperfect, are sometimes used for effect, to represent as an 
actual fact something which is shown by the context never to have become 
fully so: 

VicerSmua, nisi rScepisset Antonium, We should have (lit. had) conquer- 
ed, had he not received Antony. Cic. Melius fuerat, prOmissum non esse ser- 
v&tum, It would have been (had been) better that the promise should not have 
been kept. Cic. See 511. 2. 

8. Indicative with Pronouns and Adverbs. — Pronouns and relative ad- 
verbs, made general by being doubled or by assuming the suffix cunque 
(187. 4), take the~ Indicative : 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, Whoever Tie is, he is wise. Cic. Hoc ultl- 
mum, utcunque inftum est, proelium fuit, This, however it was commenced, 
was the last battle. Liv. 

4. In Expression* of Duty, Necessity, Ability, and the like, the Latin 
often uses the Indicative where the English does not : 

Tardius quam debuerat, more slowly than he should have done. Cic 

So also in sum with aeqwm, par, justum, miliue, uWius, lonaum, difficile, 
and the like : 

Longum est peraequl fltffltates, It would be tedious (is a long task) to enumer* 
ate the uses. Cic. 

SECTION *r. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

476. Tense in the Subjunctive does not designate the 
time of the action as definitely as in the Indicative, but it 
ipaekg with great exactness its continuanoe or completion. 
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477. The Present and Imperfect express Incomplete 
action : % 

V&leant elves, May the citizen* be well. Cic. Utinam vera invgnlre 
possem, O that I were able to find the truth. Cic 

478. The Perfect and Pluperfect express Completed 
action : 

Obliius es quid dixSrim, You have forgotten what I said. Cic. Thfc- 
mistocles, quum Graeeiam llberasset, expulsus est, Themistocles was ban- 
ished, though he had liberated Greece. Cic 

479. The Future Tenses are wanting in the Subjunctive: the mood 
itself— used only of that which is merely conceived and uncertain—is so 
nearly related to the Future, that those tenses are seldom needed. Their 
place is however supplied, when necessary, by the periphrastic forms in 
rue (481. III. 1). 

480. Sequence of Tenses.— The Subjunctiva Tenses 
in their use conform to the following 



BULE XXXVIL— Sequenoe of Tenses, 

Principal tenses depend upon Principal tenses : His- 
torical upon Historical : 

Nifitur ut vincat, He etrivee to conquer. Cic. Nento grit qui censeat, 
There will be no one who will think. Cic. Quaesieras nonne put&rem, You 
had asked, whether I did not think. Cic. 

481. Application of the Bulb. — In accordance with this 
rale, 

I. The Subjunctive dependent npon a Principal tense— -present, 
present perfect, future, future perfect — is put, 

1. In the Present for Incomplete Action: 

Video quid &gas, I see what you are doing. 

Yidi quid agas, 1 have seen what you are doing. 

Videbo quid agas,- Ithatt see what you do. 

VidSro quid agas, J shall have seen what you do, 

2. In the Perfect for Completed Action : 

Video quid egfe ris, I see what you have done. 

Vidi quid egeris, / have seen what you have done. 

"Videbo quid egeris, / shall see what you have done. 

Vldttro quid egeris, / shall have seen what you have done. 
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IL The Subjunctive dependent upon a Historical tense— itfi- 
perfect, historical perfect, pluperfect — is put, 

1. In the Imperfect for Incomplete Action : 

Yldebam quid agS res, I saw what you were doing. 

V Idi quid ageres, / saw what you were doing. 

Yideram quid ageres, I had Been what you were doing, 

2. In the Pluperfect for Completed Action : 

Yidebam quid egisses, I saw what you had done, 

Vidi quid egisses, J saw what you had done. 

Yideram quid egisses, / had seen what you had done. 

m. The Periphrastic Forms in rus conform to the rule : 

Yideo quid acturus sis, I see what you are going to do. 

Yidebam quid acturus esses, I saw what you were going to do, 

1. Future Supplied. — The Future is supplied when necessary (479), (1) 
by the Present l or Imperfect Subjunctive of the periphrastic forms in rus, 
or (2) by Juturum sit ut? with the regular Present, and futurum met ut, with 
the regular Imperfect. The first method is confined to the Active, the sec- 
ond occurs in both voices : 

Incertum est quam longa vita futttra sit, It is uncertain how long Ufe 
will continue. Cic Incertum erat quo missuri classem fdrent, It was uncer- 
tain whither they would send the fleet. Liv. 

2. Future Perfect Supplied. — The Future Perfect is supplied, when 
necessary, by futurum sit ut, with the Perfect, and Juturum esset ut, with 
the Pluperfect. But this circumlocution is rarely necessary. In the Passive 
it is sometimes abridged to futurus sim and juturus essem, with the Perfect 
participle : 

Non dubfto quin confecta jam res fatura sit, I do not doubt that the thing 
will have been already accomplished, Cic. 

IV. The Histobioal Peesent is treated sometimes as a Prin- 
cipal tense, as it really is in Form, and sometimes as a Historical 
tense, as it really is in Sense * 

1. As Principal tense according to its Form : 

Ubii orant, ut sibi parcat, The Ubii imjdore him to spare them. Caes. 

2. As Historical tense according to its Sense : 

Persuadet Castico ut regnum occuparet, He persuaded Casticus to seize 
the government. Caes. 

V. The Impebfeot Subjunctive often refers to present time, 
especially in conditional sentences (510. 1) ; accordingly, when 
thus used, it is treated as a Principal tense : 

1 The Present, of course, after Principal tenses, and the Imperfect after Histori- 
cal tenses, according to 480. 

a Futwrum «tt,eta, after Principal tenses, ma/utUrum esset, eta, after Historl 
cal tenses. 
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* 
Memorfire possem quibua in ldcis hostes filderit, I might (now) state in 
what places he routed the enemy. Sail. 

VL The Present and Futube Infinitives, Present and Fu- 
ture Pabtioifles, as also Gebttnds and Supines, share the tense 
of the verb on which they depend, as they express only relative 
time (540. 671): 

SpSro fore x ut contingat, I hope it may happen (I hope it will be that 
it may happen). Cic. Non spSraverat f5re ut ad se deiicerent, Me had not 
hoped that they would revolt to him. Liv. 

482. Exceptions in Sequence. — The following ex- 
ceptions in the sequence of tenses occur: 

1. Afteb Pbbfect Definite. — The Perfect Definite sometimes 
conforms to the law for the Historical Perfect, thus admitting the 
Imperfect for the Present : 

Qnoniam quae subsldia haberes ezposui, nunc dicam, Since I have 
shown what aids you have (or had), Iwitt now speak. Cic. 

2. Afteb Histobioal Tenses. — Conversely Historical tenses, 
when followed by clauses denoting consequence or result, often 
conform to the law of sequence for Principal tenses, thus admitting 
the Present or Perfect: 

EpAminondas fide sic Osus est, ut possit j&dic&ri, Epaminondas used 
such fidelity that it may he judged. Nep. Adeo excellebat Aristides ab- 
stinentia, ut Justus sit appellatus, Aristides so excelled in self-control^ that 
he has been called the Just. Nep. 

Here the BesuU Is viewed in its relation to the Present rather than to the Past: 
posHt judic&ri, may be judged now; sit appellator, has been called, i. e., even to 
the present day. 

3. In Indibeot Disooubse, Obatio Obuqua. — In indirect dis- 
course (528. and 538. l) x dependent upon a Historical tense, the 
narrator often uses the Principal tenses to give a lively effect to 
his narrative : 

Exitus fuit orationis: Neque nllos vacare agros, qui dari possint; 
The close of the oration was, that there were (are) not any lands unoccupied^ 
which could (can) be given. Caes. 

» HerejBra shares the tense otspero, and is accordingly followed by the Present 
contingat, bat below it shares the tense of 8p4rdvirat, and is accordingly followed 
by the Imperfect dtflcertnL 
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USJS OF THE STTBJUNOTIYB. 

483. The Subjunctive represents the action of the verb, 
not as an actual fact, but as something supposed or con- 
ceived. It may denote that the action is conceived, 

1. As Possible, Potential. 

2. As Desirable. 

8. As a Purpose or Result. 

4. As a Condition. 

5. As a Concession. 

6. As a Cause or Season. 

7. As an Indirect Question. 

8. As dependent upon another subordinate action: (1) By 
Attraction after another Subjunctive, (2) In Indirect Discourse. 

484. VAEiEnEsI — The Subjunctive in its various pses 
may accordingly be characterized as follows : 

I. The Potential Subjunctive. 
II. The Subjunctive of Desire. 
HI. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. 
IV. The Subjunctive of Condition. 
y V. The Subjunctive of Concession. 

VI. The Subjunctive of Cause or Reason. 
V1L The Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. 
V ILL* The Subjunctive by Attraction. 
IX. The Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 

L The Potential Subjunctive. 
£ULE XXXVIII— Potential Subjunctive. 

486. The Potential Subjunctive represents the ac- 
tion not as real, but a& possible : 

Forsitan qnaer&tis, Perhaps you may inquire. Cic. Hoc nemo dixS- 
rit, No one would say this. Cic. Huic cedfimus, hujus conditioned audia- &•*. 

mas, ShaU we yield to Mm, shall we listen to his terms? Cic. "** 

486. Appiioation op the Rule.— In this Potential sense, the 
Subjunotive is used, 
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L In Declarative Sentences, to express an affirmation doubtfully 
or conditionally, as in the first and second examples. 

II. In Deliberative Questions, to ask not what is, but what may 
he or should be, generally implying a negative answer, as in the 
last example under the rule. 

HI. In Su&ordinate Clauses, whatever the connective, to rep- 
resent the action as possible rather than real: 

Quamquam epulis caxeat senectus, though old age may be without Us 
feasts. Cic. Quoniam non possent, since they would not be able. Gaes. 
Ubi res posceret, whenever the case might demand. Liv. 

Here the Subjunctive niter quamquam, qudniam, and &M, is entirely indepen- 
dent of those conjunctions. In this way many conjunctions which do not require the 
Subjunctive, admit that mood whenever the thought requires it 

1. Use of the Potential Subjunctive. — This Subjunctive, it wDl be 
observed, has a wide application, and is used in almost all kinds of sentences 
and clauses, whether declarative or interrogative, principal or subordinate, 
whether introduced by conjuncjions or relatives. * 

2. Bow rendered. — The Potential Subjunctive is generally best rendered 
by our Potential signs— may, can, must, might, etc., but sometimes by shall 
or will. 

8. Subjunctive of Inclination. — The Subjunctive sometimes denotes 
inclination : 

Ego censeam, I should think, or lam inclined to think. Liv. 

4. Imperfect foe Pluperfect. — In the Potential sense, the Imperfect 
is often used where we should expect the Pluperfect : dioeres, you would have 
said ; crederes, putdres, you rfould have thought ; vldbres, cerneres, you would 
have seen : 

Moesti, crederes victos, redeunt in castra, Sad, vanquished you would have 
thought them, they returned to the camp. Liv. 

5. Subjunctive of Repeated' Action. — Subordinate clauses in narration 
sometimes take the Subjunctive to denote that the action is often or indefi- 
nitely repeated. Thus with ubi, whenever, qu&ties, as often as, quicunque, 
whoever, ut quisque, as each one, and the like : 

Id fetiSlis iibi dixisset, hastam mittebat, The feUal priest was wont to 
hurl a spear whenever (i. e., every time) he had said this. Liv. Ut quisque 
laborSret ldcus, occurrebat, As each place (one after another) became endan- 
gered, he rushed to Us relief. Liv. 
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IL The Subjunctive of Desire. 

RULE XXXIX —Desire, Command. 

487. The Subjunctive of Desire represents the ac- 
tion not as real r but as desired : 

VSleant elves. May the citizens be well. Cic. Amgmua patriam, Let us 
love our country. Cic. Robore Gtare, Use your strength. Cic. Scribere 
ne pigrfire, Do not neglect to write. Cic. 

488. Application of the Rule. — The Subjunctive of Desire 
is used, 

I. To express a wish, as in prayers, exhortations, and entrea- 
ties, as in the first and second examples. 

n. To express a command mildly, as in admonitions, precepts, 
and warnings, as in the third and fourth examples. 

1. With Utinam.— The Subjunctive of Desire is often accompanied by 
utinam, and sometimes—especially in the poets, by ut, si, o$i: 

Utlnam cSnata efflcere possim, May I be able to accomplish my endeav- 
ors. Cic. 

2. Force of Tenses. — The Present and Perfect imply that the wish may 
be fulfilled ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect, that it cannot be fulfilled : 

Sint beSti, May they be happy. Cic. Ne transidris Iberum, Do not cross 
the Mro. Liv. Utlnam possem, utlnam pdtuissem, Would tliat I were able, 
would that I had been able.. Cic. 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect may often be best rendered, should have been, 
ought to have been : 

Hoc diceret, Be should have said this. Cio. Mortem oppStiisses, You should 
have met death. Cio. 

8. Negative Ne.— With this Subjunctive the negative is ne, rarely non : 

Ne audeant, Let them not dare. Cic. Non recedSmus, Let us not recede. 
Cic. 

4. In Asseverations. — The first person of the subjunctive is often found 
in earnest or solemn affirmations or asseverations : 

Mdriar, si piito, May I die, if J think. Cic. Ne sim salvus, si scrlbo, 
May I not be safe, if I write. Cic. 

So with ita and sic : Solllcltat, Ita vlvam, As IUve, it troubles me. Cic. 

Here ita vioam means literally, may I so live, i. e., may I live only in ease this 
is true. 

5. In Relative Clauses.— The Subjunctive of desire is sometimes used 
in relative clauses : 

Quod faustum sit, regem creSte, Meet a hing, and may it be an auspicious 
event (may which be auspicious). Liv. Senectus, ad quam utlnam pervgniS- 
tis, old age, to which may you attain. Cic. 
10* 
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ID. Subjunctive of Purpose ob Result. 

EULE XL.— Purpose or Result 

489. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result is used, 
L With nt, no, quo, quia, qnflmiim» : 

Purpose. — Enitltur ut vincat, He strives that he may conquer. Cic. 
Punit ne pecoetur, He punishes that crime may not be committed. Sen. 

Result. — Ita vurit at AthSniensibus esset carisamufl, He so lived that he 
was very dear to the Athenian*. Nep. 

II. With qui = ut is, at Sg°i to, etc. : 

Purpose.— Missi sunt, qui (ut ii) consolerent ApolEnem, They were 
went to consult Apollo (who should or that they should). Nep. 

Result. — Non is sum qui (ut ego) his Utar, I am not such an one as to 
use these things. Cic. 

Vonjunctions of Purpose or Hesutt. 

1. Ut and Ne. 

400. Ut and ne are the regular conjunctions in clauses 
denoting Purpose or Result. 

Ut and ne denote Purpose. 
Ut and ut non denote Result. 

491. Pure Purpose. — Ut and ne — that, in order that, 
that not, in order that not, lest, etc; — are used after verbs 
of a great variety of significations to express simply the 
Purpose of the action. A correlative — ideo, idcirco, etc. 
— may or may not precede : 

Legum idcirco servi eumus, ut liberi esse posstmus, We are servants 
of the taw for this reason, that we may be free. Cic. See also the examples 
under the Rule. 

492. Mixed Purpose. — In their less obvious applica- 
tions, ut and ne are used to denote a Purpose which par- 
takes more or less of the character of a Direct Object — 
Mixed Purpose. Thus with verbs and. expressions denoting 

1. Eitobt — striving for a purpose ; attaining a purpose : 

nitor, contendo, stiideo,— euro, id ago, operam do, etc., fBeio, efficio, 
impetro, consequor, etc. : 
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Contendit, at vincat, Ee strives to' conquer. Cic CuraYi at bene vivfi- 
rem, / foaife <^rrd to lead a good Itfe. Sen. Eflfecit at impfcrittor mitt&rStur, 
He&aused a commander to be sent (attained his purpose). Nep. But see 495. 

2. Exhobtatkht, Impulse — urging one to effort : 

admoneo, moneo, hortor,— cogo, impello, m5veo,— dro, rdgo, — im- 
pero, praecipio, etc. : 

Te hortor at lSgas, I exhort you to read. Cic. Mdremur at boni almas, 
We are influenced to be good* Cic. Te rdgo ut earn juves, lash you to aid 
him. Cic. See also 551.»II. 1 and 2 ; 558. VL 

3. Dssibb and its ExPBB88ioN : hence decision, decree, etc. : 

opto, postulo,-»-censeo, decerno, Bt&uo, constituo, etc.— rarely Yolo, 
nolo, m&lo : 

Opto at id audiStis, I desire (pray) that you may hear this. Cic SSnStus 
censuSrat, uti Aeduos deTende'ret, The senate had decreed that he should de- 
fend the Aedui. Caes. 

For other particulars see 551. II. and 658. H. and YI. 

4. Feab: 

mfctuo, timeo, vereor, — perlciilum est, cura est, etc. : 

TImeo, at sustineas, I fear you will not endure them. Cic. Vereor ne 
l&borem augeam, I fear that I shall increase the labor. Cic. 

1) By a Difference of Idiom vt must here be rendered that not, and ne by thai 
or lest. This arises from the fact that the Latin treats the clause as a wish, a desired 
purpose, while the English treats it as the direct object of the verb. 

2) Ne nan for ut.— After verbs of fearing ne non is sometimes used for u% regu- 
larly so after negative clauses : 

Vereor ne non possit, I fear that he will not be able. Cic 
8) Infinitive.— After verbs. of fearing, especially ve'reor, the infinitive is some* 
times used : 

YSreor laudare, J fear (hesitate) to praise. Cic 

493, PECuiJABrriES. — Expressions of Purpose present 
the following peculiarities : 

1. Ut ne, rarely ut non, for ne: 

Praedixit, at ne legStos dlmitt&rent, He charged them not to (that they 
should not) release the delegates. Ncp. Ut plttra non dicam, not to say more, 
L e., that I may not. Cic. 

2. Ut omitted, — especially with t&lo, nolo, mdlo, fftcio, and 
yerbs of directing, urging, and the like : 

Tu velim sis, I desire that you may be. Cic. Fac h&beas, see (make) that 
you have. Cic. SfcnStus decrevit, d&rent dperam consoles, The senate de- 
creed that the consuls should see to it. Sail. 

3. Ut and Ne dependent upon a Noun : 
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Fficit pScem his condltiCnlbas, ne qui afflcerentur exsHio, Be made peace 
on these terms, tliai none should be punished with exile, Nep. 

4. Nedum and ne dependent upon fac (or some other wot d) 
understood : 

V ix in tectis frlgus vitStur, n6dom in miri sit AcHe, The cold is escaped 
with difficult '// in our houses, much less is it easy on the sea, Cic 

494. Pure Result. — Ut and ut non— so that, so that 
not — are often used with the Subjunctive, to express simply 
a Result or a Consequence : 

Ita vixit ut Athenienslbus esset carissimus, He so lived that he was 
very dear to the Athenians. .Nep. Ita laudo, ut non pertimescam, I so 
praise as not to fear, Cic. 

A correlative— Ma in these examples— generally precedes: thus, Ma, sic, tarn, 
ddeo, tanttptre,— talis, tantus, ejusmddi. 

495. Mixed Result. — In their less obvious applica- 
tions, ut and tit non are used with the Subjunctive to de- 
note a Hesult which partakes of the character of a Direct 
Object, Subject, or Appositive : Thus 

1. Object and Result — with facto, officio, of the action of 
irrational forces : 

Sol efficit ut omnia fldrcant, The sun causes all things to bloom, i. e., 
produces that result. Cic. See 492. 1. 

2. Subject and Result — with impersonal verbs signifying 
it happens, remains, follows, is distant, etc. : 

accidit, contingit, cvtfnit, fit, restat, — sequitur, — Sbest, etc. 
Fit ut quisque delectfitur, The result is (it happens) that every one is de- 
lighted. Cic. Sequftur ut falsum sit, It follows that it is false. Cic. 

1) The Subjunctive is sometimes, though rarely, used when the predi- 
cate is a Noun or Adjective with the copula sum : 

Mos est ut nSlint, It is their custom not to be willing (that they are un- 
willing). Cic. Proxlmum est, ut ddceam, The next point is, that I show. 
Cic. See 556. 1. 1 and 2. 

2) Subjunctive Clauses with ut, in the form of questions expressive of 
surprise, sometimes stand alone, by the omission of some predicate, as ad- 
dendum est, vlnsvmlle est, is it to be credited, is it probable ? 

Tu ut unquam te corrlgas, that you should ever reform t i. e., Is it to be 
supposed that you will ever reform ? Cic. 

3) See also 556 with its subdivisions. 

3. Appositive and RESULT^-with Demonstratives and a few 
Nouns : 

HSbet hoc virtus ut delectet, Virtue has this advantage, that it delights. 
Cic. Est hoc vitium, ut invidia glQriae cSmcs sit, There is this fault, that 
envy is the companion of glory. Nep. 
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496. Peculiarities. — Expressions of Result present 
the following peculiarities : 

1. Ut omitted : 

Te dportet virtus tr&hat, It is necessary that virtue should attract you. 
Cic. Causam habeat necesse est, It is necessary that it should have a cause, 
Cic. 

2. Subjunctive Trith Quam — with or without ut: 
LlberSlius quam ut posset, too freely to be able (more freely than so as to 

be able). Nep. Imponebat amplius quam ferre possent. He imposed more 
than they were able to bear. 

8. Tantum abest. — After tantum abest ut, denoting result, a 
second ut of result sometimes occurs : 

Phlldsdphia, tantum &best, ut laudetur ut 8 tiam Yitiiperfitur, So far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting), that philosophy Upraised that it is even 
censured. Gic. 

2. Quo, Quin, QudmXnus. * 

497. Quo, by which, that, is sometimes used for ut, es- 
pecially with comparatives : 

Mgdfco d&re quo sit studiOsior, to give to the physician, that (by this 
means) he may be more attentive. Cic 
For non quo of Cause, see 520. 8. 

498. Quin. — Quin (qui and ne), by which not, that not, 
is often used to introduce a Purpose or Result after nega- 
tives and interrogatives implying a negative. Thus espe- 
cially, 

1. In the ordinary sense of ne and ut non: 

BetXnen non pfltfcrant, quin tela conjicerent, They could not be re* 
strained from hurling (that they might not) their weapons. Cacs. Nihil est 
tarn difficile quin (ut non) investlgari possit, Nothmg is so difficult that it 
may not be investigated. Ter. 

After verbs of hindering », opposing, and the like, quin has the force ofne. 

2. After Nemo, Nullus, Nihil, Quid? 

Adest nemo, quin videat, There is no one present who does not see. Cic. 
Quis est quin cernat, Who is there who does not perceive? Cic 
Is or id is sometimes Expressed after quin : 
Nihil est quin id intereat, There is nothing which does not perish. Cic. 

8. In the sense of that, but that, without, with a participial 
noun, especially after negative expressions, implying doubt, uncer* 
tainty, omission, and the like : 
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Non est dubium quin beneflcium sit. There is no doubt that it is a beno- 
JU. Sen. Nullum intermlsi diem quin illiquid darem, / allowed no day to 
pass, without giving something. Cic. Facere non possum quin litteras mit- 
tam, I cannot but send a letter. Cic 

1) Such expressions are : non dubito, non dubium est— non ranltnm Sbest, paa- 
lnm ftbest, nihil abcst, quid fibest?— -non, vix, aegre abstlneo; mihi non tempero; 
noo, nihil praetarmitto— lac£re non possum, fieri non potest 

S) The Infinitive, for Quin with the Subjunctive, occurs with verbs of doubting: 

Quis dubitat patere Europam, Who doubts that Eurdfre is eaposedf Curt 

8) Kon Quin of Cause. Bee 520. 8. 

499. Quomtntjs. — Quomlnus (quo and minus), that thus 
the less, that not, is sometimes used for ne and ut non, after 
verbs of hindering, opposing, and the like: 

Non deterret s&pientem mors quSmlnus reipubtfcae consulat, Death does 
not deter a wise nyanfrom deliberating for the republic. Cic. Non recusfivit, 
quBmlnus poenam siiblret, He did not refuse to submit to punishment. Nep. 
Per eum stetit quomlnus dlmfcSretur, It teas owing to him (stood through 
him), that the engagement was not made. Caes. 

1. Expressions of hindering, etc., are : dfiterreo, imp&dio, prdfclbeo,— 
obsto, obsisto, officio, — rectlso, per me stat, etc. 

2. Verbs of hindering admit a variety of constructions : the Infinitive, 
the Subjunctive with ut, ne, guo, quin, or qudminus. 



Helative of Purpose or Result. 

500. A Relative Clause denoting a Purpose or a Re- 
sult is equivalent to a clause with ut, denoting purpose or 
result, and takes the Subjunctive for the same reason. The 
relative is then equivalent to ut with a pronoun : qui = ut 
ego, ut tu, ut is, etc. : but the clause may often be best ren- 
dered by the English Infinitive : 

Puepose.— Missi sunt qui (ut ii) consulfirent Apollmem, They were sent 
to consult Apollo (who should, or that they should). Nep. Missi sunt delecti 
qui Thermdpyias occup&rent, Picked men were sent to take possession of Ther- 
mopylae. Nep. 

Result.— Non is sum qui (= ut tyo) his tktar, lam not such a one as to 
use these things. Cic. Inndcentia est affectio tSlis Sbimi, quae {= ut ea) n5- 
ceat nemXni, Innocence is such a state of mind as injures no one, or as to injurs 
no one. Cic. 

1. Purpose. — Relative clauses denoting purpose involve no difficulties, 
and are readily recognized. 

2. Result. — Relative clauses denoting result are used in their more ob- 
vious applications, after such words as tarn, so; tdlis, is, ejuamddi, such, as 
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in the above examples ; but they also occur in many cases which require 
special mention. See 501. 

3. Indicative aftbb Talis, etc. — In a relative clause after talis, is, eta, 
the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fact : 

Mini causa talis oblSta est, in qua OrStio deesse nemlni pdtest, Such a 
cause has been offered me, (one) in which no one can fail of an oration (an ora- 
tion can be wanting to no one). Cic. 

501. Relative clauses of Result, in their less obvious 
applications, include, 

I. Relative clauses after Indefinite and General antecedents, 
where such words as torn, talis, is, etc., may be supplied : 

Nunc dlcis ffllquid {ejusm6di, or tale) quod ad rem pertineat, Now you 
state something which belongs to the subject (i. e., something of such a charac- 
ter as to belong, etc.). Cic. Sunt qui patent, there are some who think. Cic. 
Nemo est qui non capiat, there is no one who does not desire, i. e., such as not 
to desire. Cic. 

1. In the same way quod, or a relative particle, &H, unde, quo, cur, etc, with 
the Subjtvnctiee is used after est, there is reason, non est, nihil est, there is do reason, 
quid est, what reason is there? non hdbeo, nihil hdbeo, I have no reason : 

Est quod gaudeas, There is reason why you should rejoice, or so that you may. 
Plant Non est quod crodas, There is no reason why you should believe. Sen. 
Nihil h&beo, quod incusem seneotutem, I have no reason why I should accuse old 
age. Cic 

2. IOTICATTVB A7TEB INDEFINITE ANTECEDENT.— A Belatlve ClSUM after 811 

indefinite antecedent also takes the Indicative, when the feet itself is to be made 
prominent: 

Sunt qui non audent dlcere, There are some who (actually) do not dare to 
speak. Cic Malta sunt, quae dici possunt, There are many things which may be 
said. Cic. So also clauses with BeL particles. Seo 1 above. 

In poetry and late prose the Indicative often follows sunt qui : 

Sunt quos j&vat, there are some whom it delights. Hor. 

II. Relative clauses after Uhus, Solus, and the like, denoting 
that the antecedent is the only thing of such a character as to pro- 
duce a given result : 

S&pientia est una, quae moestltiam pellat, Wisdom is the only thing 
which dispels sadness (such as to dispel). Cic. Soli centum erant qui creSri 
possent. There were only one hundred who could be appointed (such that they 
could be). Liv. 

ITT. Relative clauses after Dignus, Indignus, Idoneus, and Ap- 
tius, showing the Result of the fitness or worthiness : 

FSbulae dignae sunt, quae lfigantur, The fables are worthy to be read 
(that they should be read). Cic. Rufum Caesar IdSneum judlcSvBrat quern 
mittgret, Caesar had judged Bufus a suitable person to send (whom he might 
send). Caes. 

IV. Relative clauses after Comparatives with Quam: 
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Here the Subjunctive is entirely analogous to any other Subjunctive after 
Quam (496. 2) : 

Damna majdra sunt quam quae (=vtea) aestfmSri possint, The losses 
are too great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be). Liv. 

IV. Subjunctive op Condition. 

502. Every conditional sentence consists of two dis- 
tinct parts, expressed or understood, — the Condition and 
the Conclusion: 

Si negera, mentiar, 1/ 1 should deny it, I should speak falsely. Cic. 
Here si negem is the condition, and mentiar, the conclusion. 



RULE XII— Subjunctive of Condition. 

503. The Subjunctive of Condition is used, 
I. With dum, m&do, dumm&dot 

Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, Mental powers remain, if 
only industry remains. Cic. 

n. With ao si, ut si, quasi, quam si, tanquawi, **nfjn 9m si, 
velut, vSlut si: 

CrQdelitatem, vglut si fidesset, horrSbant, They shuddered at his cruelty, 
as if he were present. Caes. 

III. Sometimes with si, nisi, ni, sin, qui = si Is, si quia: 
Dies def iciat, si velim ntime'rare, The day would fail me t if I should 
wish to recount Cic. Improbe feceris, nisi monueris, You would do wrong, 
if you should not give warning. Cic. Si vSluisset, dlmicasset, If he had 
wished, he would have fought. Nep. 

1. Si Omitted. — Two clauses without any conjunction some- 
times have the force of a conditional sentence : 

N&gat quis, n&go, Does any one deny, I deny. Ter. Edges me, nihil re- 
spondeam, Should you ask me t I should make no reply. Cic. See also Imper- 
ative, 535. 2. 

2. Condition Supplied. — This may be done, 

1) By Ibrticiples : Non pdtestis, vffluptSte omnia dirlgentes (si d&rigu 
ti8), r8tin6re virtutem, You cannot retain your manhood, \f you arrange all 
things with reference to pleasure. Cio. 

2) By Oblique Oases: Nemo sine spe (nisi spem haberet) se offerret ad 
mortem, No one without a hope (if he had not a hope) would expose himself 
to death. Cic. 
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Torce op Tenses. — In conditional sentences the 
Present and Perfect tenses represent the supposition as not 
at all improbable, the Imperfect and Pluperfect represent 
it as contrary to the fact. See examples above. See also 
476 to 478. 

1. Present for Imperfect. — The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used 
for the Imperfect, when a condition, in itself contrary to reality, is still con- 
ceived of as possible : 

Tu si hie sis, Sifter sentias, ffyou were the one (or, should be), you would 
think differently. Ter. 

2. Imperfect for Pluperfect. — The Imperfect Subjunctive is sometimes 
used for the Pluperfect, with the nice distinction that it contemplates the 
supposed action as going on, not as completed : 

Num Opimium, si turn esses, t&m&rarium clvem putSres ? Would you 
think Opimius an audacious citizen, if you were living at that time (Pluper£ 
would you have thought— if you had lived) ? Cic. 



1.* Conditional Sentences with Dum, Mddo, Dummodo. 

505. Dum, m6do, and dummddo, in conditions, have 
the force of — if only, provided that, or with ne, if only 
not, provided that not : 

Dum res m&neant, verba fingant, Let them make words, if only the facts 
remain. Cic. Mddo permaneat industria, if only industry remains. Cic. 
Dummddo repellat periculum, provided he may avert danger, Cic. Mddo ne 
laudSrent, if only they did not praise, Cic. 

When not used in conditions, these conjunctions often admit the indicative : 
Dum leges vlgSbant, while the laws were in force, Cic 

2. Conditional Sentences with Ac si, Ut si, Quasi, etc. 

506. Ac si, ut si, quam si, quasi, tanquam, tanquam si, 
velut, velut si, involve an ellipsis of the real conclusion : 

MIserior es, quam si flculos non h&beres, Tou are more unhappy than 
(esses, you would be) if you had not eyes. Cic. CrudelltStem, velut si ades- 
set, horrebant, They shuddered at his cruelty as (they would) if he were pres- 
ent. Caes. Ut si in suam rem aliSna convertant, as if they should appropri- 
ate others 1 possessions to their own we, Cic. Tanquam audiant, as if they 
may hear. Sen. 

Ceu and Slcuti are sometimes used in the same way: 

Ceu bella forent, as if there were wars, Virg. Slcuti audiri possent, as if they 
could oe heard. SalL 
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3. Conditional Sentences with Si, Msi, M, 8?n y Qui. 

507. The -Latin distinguishes three distinct forms of 
the conditional sentence with si, nisi, ni, sin: 

L Indicative in both Clauses. 
II. Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both Clauses. 
HX Subjunctive, Imperfect *or Pluperfect, in both 
Clauses. 

508. First Form. — Indicative in both Clauses. — This 
form assumes the supposed case as real, basing upon it any 
statement which would be admissible, if it were a known 
fact: 

Si haeo clvftaa est, dris sum ego, If this is a state, lam a citizen. Cic. 
Si non licebat, non n&cesse Srat, If it was not lawful, it was not necessary. 
Cic D&lorem si non pStfiro frangfcre, occultabo, If I shall not be able to 
overcome sorrow, I wiU conceal it. Cic. Parvi sunt foris anna, nisi est 
consilium domi, Arms are of little value abroad, unless there is wisdom at 
home, Cic 

1. Condition.— The condition is introduced, when affirmative, by **, 
with or without other particles, as qiUdem, mbdo, etc, and when negative, 
by si non, nisi, ni. The time may be either present, pasf, or future. See 
examples above. 

2. Conclusion.— This may take the form of a command: 
Si peccSvi, ignosce, If I have erred, pardon me. Cic. 

509. Second Form. — Subjunctive Present or Perfect in 
both Clauses. — This form assumes the condition as possible: 

Haec si tecum patria loqn&tur, nonne impetrfire debeat, If your country 
should speak thus with you, ought she not to obtain her request? Cic Im- 
prSbe ffeceris, nisi monuens, You would do wrong, if you should not give 
warning. Cic. See also examples under the Rule, 503. 

When dependent upon a Historical tense, the Present and Perfect are 
of course generally changed to the Imperfect and Pluperfect, by the law for 
Sequence of tenses (480). 

Metuit ne, si Iret, retr&heretur, He feared lest \f fas should go, he might 
be brought bach. Liv. 

510. Third Form. — Subjunctive Imperfect or Pluper- 
fect in both Clauses. — This form assumes the supposed case 
as contrary to the reality, and simply states what would 
have been the result, if the condition had been fulfilled : 
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Sapientia non exp&teretur, si nihil efffce'ret, Wisdom would not be 
sought (as it is), if it accomplished nothing. Cic. Si optima tenere posse- 
mus, haud sane consHio egeremus, If we were able to secure the highest 
goody we should not indeed need counsel. Cic. Si voluisset, dlmicasset, If 
he had wished, he would have fought. Nep. Nunquam ftbisset, nisi sibi 
Tiam munlvisset, He would never have gone, if he had not prepared for 
himself away. Cic. 

1. Here the Imperfect relates to Present time, as in the first and second 
examples : the Pluperfect to Past time, as in the third and fourth examples. 

2. The Perfect Indicative of the periphrastic forms in rus sometimes oc- 
curs in the conclusion : 

Quid futftrum fuit, si plebs Sgftari coepta esset, What would have been 
the result, if the plebeians had begun to be agitated t Liv. See also 512. 2. 

511. Mixed Forms. — The Latin sometimes unites a 
condition belonging to one of the three regular forms with 
a conclusion belonging to another, thus producing certain 
Mixed Forms. 

I. Indicative in the Condition with the Subjunctive in the Con> 
elusion. — This combination is in most instances only apparent, as 
the Subjunctive is geneatlly dependent not upon the condition, 
but upon the very nature of the thought : 

Peream, si poterunt, Mag I perish (subj. of desire, 48V), if they shall 
be able. Cic. Quid timeam, si beatua futurus sum, Why should I fear 
(486. II.), if I am to be happy? Cic. 

II. Subjunctive in the Condition with the Indicative in the Con* 
elusion. — In this combination the Indicative gives the effect of 
reality to the conclusion, even though in fact dependent upon con- 
tingencies: 

Dies deficiet, si vglim causam dfifendere, The day would (will) fail 
me, if I should wish to defend the cause. Cic. Vice* ramus nisi recepisset 
Antdnium, We had consumed,- had he not received Antony. Cic. 

1. The Future Indicative is often thus used in consequence oi Its near relation- 
ship in force to the Subjunctive, as whatever is Future is more or less contingent 
See first example. 

2. The Historical tenses t especially the Pluperfect, are sometimes used, for effect, 
to represent as an actual fact something which is shown by the context never to have 
become fully so, as in the last example. 

512. Subjunctive and Indicative.— This combination 
of the Subjunctive 'and Indicative is often only apparent. 
Thus 

1. When the truth of the conclusion is not in reality affected by the 
condition, as when si has the force of even if although : 
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Si boc placeat, Omen v«unt, £im» */ (although) this pleases them, they 
still wish. Cic 

2. When that which stands as the conclusion is such only in appear- 
ance, the real conclusion being understood. This occurs 

1) With the Indicative of Debeo, Possum, and the like : 

Qnem, si nils in te pietas esset, colore debebas, Whom you ought to have 
honored (and would hare honored), if there were any filial affection in you. 
Cic Deieri exercltus pfituit, si persecuti victBres essent, The army might 
have been destroyed (and would have been), if the victors had pursued. JAv. 

2) With the Imperfect and Perfect Indicative of other verbs, especkl- 
ly if in a periphrastic conjugation or accompanied by Paene or PrSpe: 

Relictttri agros erant, nisi litteras mlsisset, They were about to leave their 
lands (and would have done so), had he not sent a letter. Cic Pons Iter 
paene hostlbus dedit, ni Onus vir fuisset, The bridge almost furnished a pas- 
sage to the enemy (and would have done so), had there not been one man. lav. 

513. Relative involving Condition. — The relative 
takes the subjunctive when it is equivalent to si or dum 
with the subjunctive : 

Errat longe, qui credat, etc, He greatly errs who supposes, etc, i e., 
if or provided any one supposes, he greatljBjerrs. Ter. Haec qui videat, 
cogatur, If any one should see these things, he would be compelled. Cic 
Quod sine fraude flat, so far as, or if only it 'can be done without injury. 
Liv. 

This principle should not be too freely applied, but it seems to present the 
best explanation of the Subjunctive in a few instances. Quod eciam, quod memUUL 
rim, and the like, in the sense so far as, or if only I know, remember, etc. admit 
of this explanation, 



V. Subjunctive in Concessions. 

514. A concession is only a conceded condition: ac- 
cordingly concessive clauses bear a strong resemblance to 
conditional clauses both in form and use. Thus 

1. Conditional : Si peccavi, ignosce, If I have erred, pardon me. 

2. Concessive : Quamquam peccavi, ignosce, Though I have erred, 
pardon me. 
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RULE XIH.— Subjmictive'of Concession. ' * 

515. The Subjunctive of Concession is used, 

I. With licet, quamvis, quantumvis,— ut, ne, quuaa, although : 
Licet irrldeat, plus tSmen rittio valebit, Though he .may deride, reason 
untt yet avail more. Cic. TJt dgsint Tires, t&men est laudanda vSluntas, 
Though the strength fails, still the will should be approved. Ovid. , 

n. With qui = qunm (licet) is, qtram ego, etc., though he: 

Absolvite Verrem, qui (quum is) se fftte&tur pecunias cSpisse, Acquit 
Verres, though he confesses (who may confess) that he has accepted money. 
Cic. 

UT. Generally with etsi, t&netsi, Stiamsi: . 

Quod sentiunt, etsi optimum sit, t&nen non audent dicSre, They do 
not dare to state what they think, even if (though) it be most excellent. Cic. 

516. Concessive Clauses may be divided into three 



I. Concessive Clauses with quamquam. These in the 
best prose generally take the Indicative : 

Quamquam intelftgunt, t&men nunqdam dicunt, Though they understand, 
they never speak. Cic. 

1. The Subjunctive may of course follow quamquam, whenever the thought 
itself irrespective of the concessive character of the clause, requires that mood. See 
485. 

2. The Subjunctive, even in the best prose, sometimes occurs with quamquam 
where we should expect the Indicative : 

Quamquam ne id quldem.susplcionem h&buerit, Though not even that gave rise ■ 
to <my suspicion. Cio. 

In poatry and some of the later prose, the subjunctive with quamquam is not 
uncommon. In Tacitus it is the prevailing construction. 

II. Concessive Clauses with licet, quamvis, quantumvis, 
— ut, ne, quum, although ; — qui = quum (or licet) is, ego, 
tu, etc. These take the Subjunctive : 

Non tu possis, quantumvis excellas, You would not be able, however much 
(although) yowteccel. Cic. Ne sit summum m&lum dolor, malum certe est, 
Though pain may not be the greatest evil, it is' certainly an evil. Cic. See 518. 

I. Ut and Nb. — This concessive use of ut and ne may readily bo ex- 
plained by supplying some verb like fao or sine ; thus, ut desint vires (515. 
I.) =fac or stneut desint vires, make or grant that strength fails. See 489. 

The Concessive Particle is sometimes omitted : 

Sed h&beat, tamen, But grant that it has it, yet. Cic. 

Ut— flic or ita, as— to, though— yet, does not require the subjunctive. 
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2. Quamvis amd QpANTUtms. — These are strictly adverbs, in the sense 
of however much, but they generally give to the clause the force of a conces- 
sion. When used with their simple adverbial force to qualify adjectives, 
they do not affect the mood of the clause : quamvis muUi, however many. 

8. Mood with Quamvis.— In Cicero and the best prose, quamvis takes 
the Subjunctive almost without exception, generally also in Livy and Nepos j 
but in the poets and later prose writers it often admits the Indicative : 

Erat dignltSte regia, quamvis c&rebat nomine, Me was of royal dignify, 
though hs teas without the name. Nep. 

4. Relative in Concessions.— The relative denoting concession is equiv- 
alent to licety or quum, in the sense of though, with a Demonstrative or Per- 
sonal pronoun, and takes the Subjunctive for the same reason : qiri = licet 
(quum) is, licet ego, tu, etc See examples under the Rule, 515. 

HI. Concessive Clauses with the compounds of si: etsi> 
itiamHy tdmetsi l*hese in the use of Moods and Tenses 
conform to the rule for conditional clauses with si: 

Etsi nihil habeat in se glSria, t&men virtutem s&qultur, Though glory 
may not possess anything in itself, yet it follows virtue, Cic Etiamsi mors 
oppetenda esset, even if death ought to be met. Cic 

YL Subjunctive of Cause and Tnvnc. 
BULE XLIII.— Subjunctive of Cause. 

517. The Subjunctive of Cause or Eeason is used, 

I. With quoin (cum), since ; qui = qtram is, etc : 

Quum vita mfitus plena sit, since life isfuU of fear. Cic. Quae quum 
Ita sint, perge, Since these things are so, proceed. Cic. O vis vgrltfitis, 
quae {quum ea) se ddfendat, the force of truth, since it defends itself. Cic 

II. With quod, quia, qubniam, quando, to introduce a reason on 
another's authority : 

Socrates accusfitus est, quod corrumpgret jtiventQtem, Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (on the alleged ground that) he corrupted {he youth. Quint. 

Causal Clauses with Quum and Qui 

518. Quum.— Quum takes the Subjunctive when it de- 
notes, 

I. Cause or Concession: 

Quum sint in nobis ratio, prudentia, since there is in us reason and pru- 
dence. Cic. PhOcion fuit pauper, quum dlvltisslmus esse posset, Phocion 
was poor, though he might have been very rich. Nep. See also 515. 
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IL Time with the accessory notion of Cause or Con- 
cession : 

Quum dimfcSret, occisus est, When he engaged battle, he was slain. Nep. 
Zentmem, quum Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter, / often heard Zeno, 
when, I was at Athens. Cic. 

1. Quuu in Narration.— Quum with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive is very frequent in narration even in temporal clauses. See exam- 
ples under II. above. 

This use of Quum with the Subjunctive may in most instances be readily ex- 
plained by the fact that it involves Cause as well as Time. Thus quum dtmlcaret, 
in the first example, not only states the time of the action— occisus est, bat also its 
cause or occasion : the engagement was the occasion of his death. So with quum 
essem, as presence in Athens was an indispensable condition of hearing Zeno. Bat in 
some instances the notion of Cause or Concession is not at all apparent 

2. Quum with Tehpus, etc— Quum with the Subjunctive is sometimes 
used to characterize a period : 

Id saeculum quum plena Graecia poet&rum esset, that age when (such 
that) Greece was full of poets. Cic. Erit tempus, quum deslderes, the time 
will come, when you will desire. Cic. So without tempus, etc. : Fait quum 
arbitr2rer, there was (a time) when I thought. Cic. 

3. Quum with Indicative.— Quum denoting time merely, with perhaps 
a few exceptions in narration, takes the Indicative : 

Quum quiescunt, prdbant, While they are quiet, they approve. Cic. Pa> 
ruit, quum necesse 6rat, He obeyed when it was necessary. Cic. 

519. Qui, Cause ob Reason. — A Relative clause de- 
noting cause or reason, is equivalent to a Causal clause with 
Quum, and takes the Subjunctive for the same reason: 

fortfinate adolescens, qui (quu/n tu) tuae virtQtis Homgrum praecO- 
nem inveneris, fortunate youth, since you (lit. who) have obtained Homer 
as the herald of your valor. Cic. 

1. Equivalents.— In such clauses, qui is equivalent to quum ego, quum 
tu, quum is, etc. 

2. Indicative.— When the statement is to be viewed as a fact rather than 
as a reason, the Indicative is used : 

H&beo senectuti grStiam, quae mihi sermSnis avldltstem auxit, I cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation. Cic. 

3. Qui with Conjunctions.— When a conjunction accompanies the rela- 
tive, the mood varies with the conjunction. Thus, 

1) The Subjunctive is generally used with quum, quippe, ut, utpSte : 
Quae quum fta sint, since these things are so. Cic. Quippe qui blandiS- 

tur, since he flatters. Cic. Ut qui cdlSni essent, since they were colonists. Cic. 
But the Indicative is sometimes used to give prominence to the fad. 

2) The Indicative is generally used with quia, qudniam : 

Quae quia certa esse non possunt, since these things cannot be sure. Cio. 
Qui qudniam intelllgi nCluit, since he did not wish to be understood. Cic 
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Causal Clauses with Quod, Quia, Quoniam, Quando. 

520. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quando generally take, 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively on one's 
own authority : 

Qudniam supplicatio decreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 
Cic. Gaude quod spedtot te, Rejoice that (because) they behold you. Hor. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or 
on another 9 s authority: 

Aristides nonne ezpulsus est patria, quod Justus esset, Was not Aria- 
tides banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was put? Cic. 

1. Quod with Pico, stc. — Quod with the Subjunctive of d&eo, puto, and 
the like, is often thus used to state a reason on another's authority : 

Quod Be bellum gestures dlcerent = quod bellum gesturi essent, ut dlofi- 
bant, because they were about, as they said, to wage war, Caes. 

2. Clauses with Quod Unconnected. See 554. IV. 

8. Non Quo, vrc—Non quo, non quod, non quin, rarely non quia, also 
quam quod, etc., are used with the Subjunctive to denote that something was 
not the true reason : 

Non quo hiberem quod scribSrem, net because (that) / had anything to 
write, Ck. Non quod ddleant, not because they art pained. Cic Quia ne- 
quire* rat quam quod ignQrSret, because he had been unable, rather than because 
he did not know. Liv. 

4. Potential Subjunctive, See 485 and 486. 

BTTLE XUV.— Time with Cause. 

521. The Subjunctive of Time with the accessory 
notion of Cause or Purpose is used, 

L With dum, dSneo, quoad, until: 

Exspectas dum dicat, You are waiting till he speaks, L e., that he may 
speak. Cic. Ea contlnebis quoad te videam, You will keep them till I see 
you. Cic. 

LL With ant&quam, priusquam, before, before that : 

Ante* quam de re publica dicam, exponam consilium, I will set forth my 
plan before I (can) speak of the republic, i. e., preparatory to speaking 
of the republic. Cic, Priusquam incipias, before you begin. Sail. 

1. Explanation. — Here the temporal clause involves purpose as well as 
time : dum dicat is nearly equivalent to ut dicht, which is also often used 
after exspecto. AnUquam dlcam is nearly equivalent to ut postea dicam: 
I will set forth my views, that I may afterwards speak of the republic. 
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2. With other Conjunctions. — The Subjunctive may of course be used 
in any temporal clause, when the thought, irrespective of the temporal par- 
ticle, requires that mood ; see 436. III. 

Ubi res posceret, whenever the case might require. Liv. 

522. Dum, Donec, Quoad. — These take, 

I. The Indicative, — (I) in the sense of while, as long 
as, and (2) in the sense or until, if the Ution is viewed as 
an actual fact: 

Dum leges viggbant, as long as the lava were in force. Cic. Quoad 
renuntiatum est, until it was (actually) announced. Nep. 

II. The Subjunctive, when the action is viewed not so 
much as a fact as something desired or proposed: 

Different, dum defervescat Tra, Let them defer it, till their anger cools, 
i. e., that it may cool. Cic. See also examples under the rule. 

1. Donec, in Tacitus, generally takes the Subjunctive, even in speaking 
of facts: 

BhSnus servat vitilentiam cursus, donee Oce&no misceStur, The Bhine 
preserves the rapidity of its current, till it mingles with the ocean. Tac. 

• 2. Donec, in Livy, occurs with the Subjunctive even in the sense of while, 
but with the accessory notion of cause : 

Nihil tr&pldabant dQnec ponte agerentur, They did not fear at all while 
(and because) they were driven on the bridge. Liv. 

523. Antequam, Pmusquam. — These generally take, 

I. The Indicative, when they denote mere priority of 
time: 

Priusquam lucet, adsunt, They are present before it is light. Cic. An- 
t€4urim in SicHiam veni, before I came into Sicily. Cic 

IT. The Subjtmctive, when they denote a dependence 
of one event upon another. Thus, 

1. In any Tense, when the accessory notion of purpose or cause is in- 
volved ; 

Priusquam inclpias, consulto 3pus est, Before you begin there is need of 
deliberation, i. e., as preparatory to your beginning. Sail. Tempestas mfaS- 
tur, antfiquam surgat, The tempest threatens, before it rises, i. e., the threaten- 
ing of the tempest naturally precedes its rising. Sen. 

2. In the Imperfect and Pluperfect, as the regular construction in nar- 
ration, because the one event is generally treated as the occasion or natu- 
ral antecedent of the other : 

Antfiquam urbem c&perent, before they tooh the city. Liv. Priusquam 
de meo adventu audlre pdtuissent, in M&c&ddniam perrexi, Before they were 
able to hear of my approach, I went into Macedonia, Cic 
11 
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I) bnnoATfvx ob SinvinfOHVB,- With anUsuam wnapriusquam, the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive are sometimes used without any apparent difference of meaning, 
but the Subjunctive probably denote* a closer connection between the two events : 

Ante de incommodis dloo, panca dloenda, Before I (actually) speak of disad* 
vantages, a few things should be mentioned. Cic. Antiquum de re publics dlcam, 
expoiiamcommuin,J3<A™/*p^ etc 

8) Aim— quax, Pbius— <juam.— The two parte of which antequam, priusquam, 
and postquam are comnoiinded are often separated, so that ante, prim, or poet 
stands In the principal clMae and guam. In the subor dinate clause ; 

Panels ante diobus, qnam Syracusae caperentor, a few days before Syracuse 
was taken. Uy. BeeZbw«M l 7M.IV.& 

VIL S UBJU-NCllVE IK Indirect Questions. 

524. A clause which involves a question without^ & 
rectly asking it, is called an indirect or dependent question. 

ETJLE XIV —Indirect Questions. 
526. The Subjunctive is used in Indirect Questions : 

Quid dies ferat incertum est, What a day may bring forth tt uncer- 
tain. Cie. Quaeritur, cur doctiasimi homines dusentisnt, It is a quotum, 
why the most learned men disagree. Cic. Quaesie'ras, B<mne putarem, you 
had asked whether I did not think. Cic. Qualis Bit finimus, animus nescit, 
The soul knows not.what the soul is. Cic. 

1. With Iktobbogattvis.— Indirect or dependent questions, like those 
not dependent, are introduced by interrogative words : quid, cur, nonns, 
qudlit, etc. ; rarely by si, whether; ut, how. See examples above. 

2. Substantivb Fobcb.— Indirect questions are used substavUvoetM, and 
generally, though not always, supply the place of subjects orobjects of verbs. 
But an Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes inserted after the leading verb. 

Ego ilium nescio qui foerit, I do not know (him), who he was. Ter. 
8. Dibbct and Indirect.— An indirect question may be readily changed 
to a direct or independent question. 

Thus the direct question involved in the first example is : Quid dies JBret, 
What will a day bring forth f So in the second: Our docMssimi homines dissewtU 
unt, Why do the most learned men disagree ? 

4. Subjunctive Omitted. — After nescio quie, I know not who = quidam, 
some one ; nescio quombdo, I know not how, etc., as also after mirum quan- 
tum, it is wonderful how much = wonderfully much, very much, there is an 
ellipsis of the Subjunctive : 

Nescio quid animus praesagit, The mind forebode*, I know not what (it 
forebodes, praeeagiat, understood). Ter. Id mlrum quantum prCfuit, This 
profited, it is wonderful how much, i. e., it wonderfully profited lav. 
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5. Ihwsbot Questions DisnNauisHto.—Indirect Questions auni be care- 
fully distinguished from certain similar forms. Thus, 

1) From Relative Clause*. — Clauses introduced by Relative Pronouns or 
Relative Adverbs always have an antecedent or correlative expressed or un- 
derstood, and are never, as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while 
Indirect Questions are generally so used ; 

Dlcam quod sentio {rel. clause)* I will teU that which (id quod) / think. 
Gic. Dlcam quid intelligam (indirect question), I will tell what I know. 
Gie. QuaerSmus ubi m&lef Icium est, Let us seek there (fl») where the crime 
is. Cie. 

In the first and third examples, quod sentio and Ubi— est are not questions, but 
relative clauses ; id is understood as the antecedent of quod, and IW as the antece- 
dent or correlative of ubi ; hut in the second example, quid inUHigam is an indirect 
question and the object of dlcam ; 1 will tell (what ?) what I know, i. e., will answer 
that question. 

2) From Direct Questions and Exclamations : 

Quid agendum est? Nescio, What is to he donet I know not. Cio. 
Tide ! quam conversa res est, See I how changed is the case. Cio. 

6. Indicative nr Indirect Questions.— The Indicative in Indirect Ques- 
tions is sometimes used in the poets ; especially in Hautus and Terence : 

Si memcrSre velim, quam fldCli anlmo fui, possum, If I wish to mention 
how much fidelity /showed, lam able. Ter. 

7. Questions or the Objltio Obliqua. See 580. IL 2. 

526. Single and Double Questions. — Indirect ques- 
tions, like those which are direct (346. II.), may be either 
single or double. 

I. An Indirect Single Question is introduced by some interrogative 
word— either a pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or one of the particles 
fti, nonne, num : 

Rogltat qui vir esset (481. IV.), Ee asked who he was. Liv. Epamlnon- 
das quaeslvit, salvusne esset cllpeus, Epaminondas inquired whether his , 
shield was safe. Cic. Dublto num dGbeam, / doubt whether I ought. Plin. 
See also the examples under the Rule, 525. 

II. An Indirect Doable Question (whether— or) admits of two con- 
structions: 

1. It generally takes utrum or ne in the first member, and on in the 

second: 

Quaerftur, virtus suamne propter dignitatem, an propter fructus fillquos 
ezpetStur, It is asked whether virtue ie sought for He own worth, or for cer- 
tain advantages. Cic 

2. But sometimes it omits the particle in the first member, and takes 
an or ne in the second : 

Quaerftur, nfitura an doetrina possit efflci virtus, It ie asked whether vir- 
tue can be secured by nature or by education. Cie. 
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1) Nscra iv Iirmnor Quwtiosb,— In the second member of tfce Double Ques- 
tion, necne, and sometimes <ra fton, are used in the sense of or not: 

btpientU beitos official necne, quaestio est, Whether or not wisdom mate* men 
happy, is a question. Cic. 

2) iBTBBBoeATtrn Av or Expansions of Doubt.— .In, in the sense tit whether 
not, i in plying en affirmative, is need after verba sad expressions of doubt and oncer* 
certainty : dubUo an, I doobt whether not = I am inclined to think ; nesdo an, 
haud scio an, I know not whether not = I am Inclined to think; dubiwn est an, 
ineertum est an, it is uncertain whether not = it is probable : 

Dftblto an Thrasybftlum prfmom omninm ponam, I doubt whether I should not 
place ThrasybulusJIrst of all, L «., I am inclined to think I should. Nep, Gracchus 
nesdo an habuisset parem nemlnem, J am inclined to think Oracchue would have 
had no equal, Cic. 

VIIL SUB JUMCTIVJC BY ATTRACTION. 

UTILE? XLVL— Attraction. 

627. The Subjunctive by Attraction is often used 
in clauses dependent upon the Subjunctive : 

Vfireor, ne, dum mlnue're velim lffborem, augeam, I fear I shall in- 
crease the labor, while I with to diminish it Cic. Tempos est hujusmddi, 
ut, ubi quisque sit, ibi esse minlme velit, The time it of such a character 
that every one wishes to be least of aU where he it. Cic Moa est, ut dicat 
sententiam, qui velit, The custom it that he who withes expresses hit opin- 
ion, Cic 

1. Application. — This role is applicable to clauses introduced by con- 
junctions, adverbs, or relatives. Thus, in the examples, the clauses intro- 
duced by dum, ubi, and qui, take the subjunctive, because they are dependent" 
upon clauses which have the subjunctive. 

2. Ixdicattvb ob SUBJUNCTIVE. — Such clauses generally take, 

1) The Indicative, when they are in a measure parenthetical or give spe- 
cial prominence to the fact stated : 

Mllftes mlsit, ut eos qui ragfirant persequerentur, He tent soldiers to pur- 
sue those who had fled, L e., the fugitives. Caes. Tanta vis prdbltStis est, 
ut earn, vel in iis quos nunquam vidimus, dUIgSmus, Such is the force of in- 
tegrity that we love it even in those whom we have never teen, Cic 

The Indicative with dum is Ytary common, especially in the poets and historians : 
Fudre qui, dum d&bitet Scaevfiras, hortarentar Pbdnem, There were those who 
exhorted Piso, while Scaevinue hesitated. Tsc. 

2). The Subjunctive, when the clauses are essential to the general thought 
of the sentence, as in the examples under the rule. 

8. Arbb iKTurmvs Clauses.— The principle just stated (2) applies 
also to the use of Moods in clauses dependent upon the Infinitive : 
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Beferunt silvan* esse quae appellator Bicenis, They report that then 
it a forest, which is called Bacenis. Caes. Jios est, laudSri eos qui sint in 
proeliis interfecti, It is a custom that those who have fallen in battle should be 
eulogized. Gic 

Bat clauses dependent upon the Infinitive are found most frequently in 
the Oratio Obliqua* and are accordingly provided for by 529. 

IX. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, — 
OraJtio Obhqucu 

528. When a writer or speaker expresses thoughts, 
whether his own or those of another, in any other form than 
in the original words of the author, he is said to use the 
Indirect Discourse — OraJtio Obliqua: 

Pl&tonem ferunt in Italiam vgnisse, They say that Plato earns into 
Body. Cic. Respondeo te ddlorem ferre moderate, I reply thai you bear 
the affliction with moderation. Cic Utilem arbitror esse stientiam, idhink 
thatlcnowledge is useful Cic. 

1. Direct akd Indirect.— In distinction from the Indirect Discourse — 
Oratio Obliqua, the original words of the author are said to be in the Direct 
Discourse— 0ttrf»0 Recta. Thus in the first example, Hatonem in Italiam 
venisse is in the indirect discourse ; in the direct, i. e., in the original words 
of those who made the statement, it would be : Plato in Italiam venit. 

2. Quotation. — Words quoted without change belong of course to the 
Direct Discourse : 

Bex " duumvlros " inquit " secundum legem ficio," The king said, "I 
appoint duumvirs according to law." Liv. 



EXJLE XLVIL— Suhjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 

529. The Subjunctive is generally used in the In- 
terrogative, Imperative, and Subordinate clauses of the 
Oratio Obliqua ' : * 

Ad postulata Caesaris respondit, cur venlret {direct: cur venis?), To 
the demands of Caesar he replied, why did he come. Caes. Scribit L&biSno 
cum legidne veniat (direct: cum legidne veni), He writes to Labienus to 
come (that he should come) with a legion. Caes. Hippias glorifltus est, 
annulum quern h&beret (direct: h&beo) se sua manu conffecisse, Hippias 
boasted that he had made with his own hand the ring which he wore. Cic. 

* The Rules for the Subjunctive will be presented in a body, with the other 
Mules efSyntcm, in Chapter VIL Ml. 
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Nor*.— For eoarenienoe of reference the following outlin* of the use 
•f Hoods and Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua is here inserted. 



L Moods in the Oratio Obkqua. 

530. Principal Clauses. — The Principal clauses of 
the Direct discourse, on becoming Indirect, undergo the 
following changes of Mood : 

I. When Declarative, they take the Infinitive (551) : 
DicGbat anlmos esse divinos (direct : an&ni sunt <fttftm), He was wont 

to say that souls were divine. Cic. Pl&tonem T&rentum veniaae rep&rio 
(Halo T&rentum venit), I find that Plato came to Tarentom. Cic. CSto 
mirftri se (mlror) aiebat, Goto woe wont to say that he wondered. Cic. 

II. When Interrogative or Imperative, they generally 
take the Subjunctive according to Kule XLVH 

1. ViRB Oiottbd.— The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often 
omitted, or only implied in some preceding verb or expression ; especially 
after the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Pythia praecepit ut Milti&dem iniperSto'rem sumerent ; meepta prospers 
flitura, i^Uc commanded that the^ should take Mmiadeeae their «mmander 9 
(telling them) that their efforts would be successful. Nep. 

2. Rhetorical QfjmsnoiTO.— Questions which are such only in form, re- 
quiring no answer, are generally construed, according to sense, in the Infini- 
tive. They are sometimes called Rhetorical questions, as they are often used 
for Rhetorical effect instead of assertions : thus numpossU, can he? for won 
pdtest, he can not ; quid sit turpius, what is more base ? for nihil est turpiut, 
nothing is more base. 

Here belong many questions which in the direct form hare the verb in 
the first or third person : 

Respondit num memdriam depffnere posse, Be replied, could he lay aside 
the recollection. Caes. Here the direct question would be : Num memdriam 
depOnere possum? 

8. Jhpbrattvh Clauses. — In the Oratio Obliqua, imperative clauses take, 

1) After jubeo, regularly the Infinitive, rarely the Subjunctive with ut: 
KSves aedlflcBri jussit, He ordered that vessels should be built. Gaes. 

Jusmt ut Euboeam peterent, Me ordered that they should seek JSuboea. Liv. 

2) After other verbs of commanding, the Subjunctive, generally with ut, 
etc., but sometimes without it: 

ImperSvit, ut f acerent, He commanded that they should make, or com- 
manded them to make. Gaes. Huic mandat Belgas Adeat, He enjoins upon 
Mm to visit the Belgians. Gaes. 

531. Subordinate Clauses.— The Subordinate clauses 
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of the Direct discourse, on becoming Indirect, put their 
finite verbs in the Subjunctive : 

Dibect : Orftbant : " Ndbis auxflium fer, quod pr£mimur, w They pray- 
ed, " Bring us kelp, because we are oppressed." 

Indirect : Orftbant, ut sibi auxHium ferret quod pr&nerentur, They 
prayed that he would bring them help, because they were oppressed. Caes. 
Hippias glSrifitus est, annulum quem h£beret (h&beo) se sua manu conffe- 
cisse, Eippias boasted that he had made with his own hand the ring which 
he wore. Gic. 

1. Infinitive ik Relative Clauses.— It must be remembered (453), 
that Relative clauses, though subordinate in form, sometimes have the force 
of Principal clauses. When thus used in the Oratio Obllqua, they may be 
construed with the Infinitive : 

Ad eum dftfertur, esse clvem RSmSnum qui qufirSretur : quern (= et 
cam) asservStum esse, It was reported to him that there was a Soman citizen 
who made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard. Cic. So 
also comparisons : Te susplcor iisdem, qulbus me ipsum, commdven, / sue* 
pect that you are. moved by the same things as lam. Cic. 

2. Infinitive after certain Conjunctions. — The Infinitive occurs, es- 
pecially in Livy and Tacitus, even in clauses after quia, quum, and quam- 
quam: 

Dicit, se moenlbus inclusos tfinfire eos; quia per agros v&gari, He says 
that he "keeps them shut up within the walls, because (otherwise) they would 
wander through the fields. Liv. See also 551. 1. 5 and 6. 

8. Indicative in Parenthetical Clauses.— Clauses may be introduced 
parenthetically in the oratio obliqua without strictly forming a part of it, and 
may accordingly take the Indicative : 

Ref firunt silvam esse, quae appellStur B&cenis, They report that there is 
a forest which is called Bacenis. Caes. 

4; Indicative in Clauses not Parenthetical. — Sometimes clauses not 
parenthetical take the Indicative to give prominence to the fact stated. This 
occurs most frequently in Relative clauses : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte vlci, quam Gallis concess&rat, omnes discos* 
sisse, He was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Gauls. Caes. 

IL Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua. 

532. General Use, — Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua 
generally conform to the ordinary rules for Infinitive and 
Subjunctive Tenses. See 480 and 540. 

533. Special Use. — The law of Sequence of Tenses 
admits, however, in the Oratio Obliqua, of certain qualifi- 
cations : 
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1. The Present and Perfect may be need even after a Historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, ai obaldes albi dentur, sese picem ease factorum, Cos- 
tar rtpli^ y that tfkodageitkotUd tegiv** kim, he would make peace. Caes. 

2. In Conditional sentenosB of the third form (510X 

1) The Condition retains the Imperfect or Pluperfect without reference 
to the tense of the Principal verb ; 

2) The Conclusion changes the Imflerfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive 
into the Periphrastic Infinitives in rut esse and rusfuisse: 

Censes Pompeium laetfftarum fuisse, si sclret, Do you think Pbmpey 
would have rejoiced, if he had known? Cic Clffmltffbat, si ille Sdesset, ven- 
tures esse, He cried out that they would come, if he were present, Caes. 

Bat the Regular Infinitive, instead of the periphrastio forms, sometimes occurs 
in this construction. 

3. Conditional Sentences of the second form (509), after Historical 
tenses, sometimes retain in their conditional clauses the Present or Perfect 
and sometimes change it to the Imperfect, or Pluperfect, according to the 
Eule for Sequence of Tenses (480) : 

ilespondit, si experlri velint, pftrStum esse, He replied, if they wished 
to make the trial he was ready. Caes. LegStos mittit, si Ita ftcisset, &mlcl- 
tiam f uturam, Be sent messengers saying that, \f he would do thus, there would 
be friendship. Caes. 

Here mittit is the Historical Present Bee 467. HI. 

4. The Future Perfect in a Subordinate clause of the Direct discourse 
is changed in the Indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after* a Principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after a Historical tense : 

Agunt ut dlmlcent ; Ibi imperium fore, unde victona fuent, They arrange 
that they shall fight ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side which shall win 
the victory (whence the victory may have been). Liv. AppSrebat regnfftu- 
rum, qui vlcisset, It was evident that he would be king who should conquer* 
Liv. 

SECTION m 

IMPERATIVE. 

I. Tenses of the Impebattve, 

534. The Imperative has but two Tenses : 

I. The Present : — which has only the Second person, 
and corresponds to the English Imperative : 

Justitiam cole, Practise justice. Cic. Perge, Cgtfllna, Go, Catiline. Cic. 
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IL The Ftjtokk: — which has the Second and Third 
persons, and corresponds to the imperative use of the Eng- 
lish Future with shall: 

E consoles appellator, They shall be called consuls, or let them be 
called consuls. Cic. Quod dixero, facftote, You shall do what I say (shall 
have said). Ter. 

1. Funnut fob Pbbssnt.— The Fatore Imperative is sometimes used 
where we should expect the Present : 

Qooniam suppllcfftio decreta est, celebrSHHe illos dies, Since a thanks- 
giving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Cic 

This Is particularly common in certain verba : thus scio has only the forms of 
the Future in common use. 

2. Pbbsbnt fob Futubb.— The Imperatiye Present is-often used in poetry, 
and sometimes in prose, of an action which belongs entirely to the future : 

Ubi aciem vld&ris, torn ordines disslpa, When you shall see the line of 
battle, then scatter the rants. Liv. 

IX Use of the Imperative. 
EXILE XLVIII.— Imperative. 

536. The Imperative is used in commands, exhor- 
tations, and entreaties : 

Justitiam c61e, Practise justice. Cic. Tu ne cede malis, Do not yield 
to misfortunes. Virg. Si quid in te pecc&vi, ignosce, If I have sinned 
against you, pardon me. Cic. 

1. CiBCUMLOcunoNS.— Instead of the simple Imperatiye, sereral circum- 
locutions are common : 

1) Oura ut,fae ut,fae, each with the Subjunctive ; 
Cura ut vfinias, See that you come. Cic See 489. 

2) Fac ne, c&ve ne, cave, with the Subjunctive : 

Cave facias, Beware of doing it, or see that you do not do it. Cic. 

8) Ndli, nolUe, with the Infinitive: 

Noli ImltSri, do not imitate. Cic. See 588. 2. 

2. Impbbatitb Clausb fob Condition.— An Imperative clause may bo 
used instead of a Conditional clause : 

Lacesse ; jam vldebia forentem, Provoke him (i. e., if yon provoke him), 
you toiU at once see him frantic. Cic. 

8. Impbbatitb Suppubd.— The place of the Imperative may be variously 
supplied : 

1) By the Subjunctive of Desire (487) : 

Sint beSti, Let them be happy. Cic. Impii ne audeant, let not the im- 
pious dare. Cic. 
11* 
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S) By thelndtea^re Future: 

Quod optimum Yldftbitor, flkaea, You will do (for taper, do) tohat «fco& 
seem best. Cic 

536. The Imperative Present, like the English Impera- 
tive, is used in commands, exhortations, and entreaties. 
See examples under the Rule. 

537. The Imperative Future is used, 

L In commands involving future rather than present 

action: 

E^m pendliAt^ You shcdl consider the subject CSo. Orftsp&fto; dfibl- 
tor, Ask to-morrow j it shall be granted. Fkut. 

IL In laws, orders, precepts, etc. : 

Consules nfimlnl pirento, The consuls shall be subject to no one. Cic. 
Sains p5p&li supreina lex esto, The safely of (he people shall be the supreme 
law. Cic 

538. Imperative in Prohibitions. — In prohibitions 
or negative commands, 

1. The negative ne, rarely non, accompanies the Imper- 
ative, and if a connective is required, neve is generally used, 
rarely neque : 

Tu ne cede mails, Do not yield to misfortunes. Yirg. Hommem mor- 
taram in urbe ne s£p*lXto, nfive ditto, Thou shall not bury or burn a dead 
body in the city. Cic 

2. Instead of ne with the Present Imperative, the best 
prose writers generally use noli and n6lUe with the Infini- 
tive: 

Ndllte ptltSre {for ne pfitftte), do not thxnk (be unidQmg to think). Cic 



SECTION YIH 
IKFINITIVS. 

539. The treatment of the Latin Infinitive embraces 
four topics : 

I. The Tenses of the Infinitive. 
II. The Subject of the Infinitive. 

III. The Predicate after the Infinitive. 

IV. The Construction of the Infinitive. 
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L Tenses of the Infinitive. 

540. The Infinitive has three tenses, Present, Perfect, 
and Future* They express however not absolute, but rel- 
ative time, denoting respectively Present, Past, or Future 
time, relatively to the Principal verb. 

641. Present Infinitive. — This represents the action 
as taking place at the time denoted by the principal verb : 

Ciipio me esse cl&mentem, / desire to be mild. Gic. MSluit se dlllgi 
quam metui, He preferred to be loved rather than /eared, Nep. 

1. Real Tim*.— Hence the real time denoted by the Present Infinitive Is the 
time of the verb on which it depends. Thus, 

In the first example, esse, dependent upon the Pres. ciipio, is both relatively and 
absolutely present; but diHgi and mdtui, in the second, dependent upon the Peril 
mdluit, are present relatively to that verb, but like that really and absolutely past. 

2. Without Time. — Sometimes the Present Infinitive has little or no reference 
to time, and becomes in sense little more than a verbal noun : 

Vlncere scis, You know how to conquer, or you understand conquering. Iiv. 

& Present with Debeo, P088TTM, etc.— After the past tenses of debeo, dportet, 
possum, and the like, the Present Infinitive is used where our idiom would lead us 
to expect the Perfect : 

Debnit off Iciesior esse, He ought to hone been more attentive. Cic Id p5tuit 
fficere, He might have done this. Cic Non susclpi bellum dportuit, The war ought 
not to have been undertaken. Liv. 

542. Perfect I nfinitive . — This represents the action 
as completed at the time denoted by the principal verb : 

PlatSnem f&rtmt in It&liam venisse, They say that Plato came into Italy. 
Cic. Gonscius mihi dram, nihil a me commissum esse, / was conscious to 
myself that no offence had been committed by me. Gic 

1. Seal Time.— Hence the real time denoted by the Perfect Infinitive is that 
of the Perfect tense, if dependent upon the Present, and that of the Plujftrfect, if de- 
pendent upon a Historical tense, as in the examples. 

2. Perfect fob Pbesknt — In the poets the Perfect Infinitive is sometimes 
used for the Present : 

VSs&nnm tatigisse tlment poStam, They fear to touch (to hare touched) the 
mad poet Hor. 

In prose this is exceedingly rare. 

543. Future Infinitive. — This represents the action 
as about to take place in time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb : 

BrQtum visum Iri a me ptito, 7" think Brutus will be seen by me. Cic. 
OrSctilum datum S rat victrlces Athfinas fljre, An oracle had been given, that 
Athens would be victorious. Gic. 

Hence after a Principal tense the real time of the Future Infinitive is Future, 
but after a Historical tense the real time can be determined only by the context. 
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644. Cibcumlocution fob Fotuke I nfinitive . — In- 
stead of the regular Future Infinitive, the circumlocution 
futurum esse ut y or fore ut y with the Subjunctive, — Present 
after a Principal tense, and Imperfect after a Historical 
tense, — is frequently used: 

Spero fare ut eontingat id nObis, / hope this wiU/aU to our lot (I hope 
it will come to pass that this may happen to us). Cic Non sperSverat Han- 
nibal, fore ut ad se def Icerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt 
to him. Liv. See 556. It 1. 

1. Cntcmttocrmoic jt*ckbbjl«t.— FutHrum. esse ut, otf&re ut, with the Subjunc- 
tive, for the Future Infinitive, is common In the Passive, and Is moreover necessary 
in both voices in all verbs which want the Supine and the Participle in rug. 

2. For* ut with Pkbfkot SrojraorrvB.--8ometimes./9r* ut with the Subjunc- 
tive, Perfect or Pluperfect, is used with the force of a Future Perfect ; and in Passive 
and Deponent verbs, .^r* with the Perfect Participle may be used with the same 
force: 

DIco me sAtis ideptum fore, I say that I shall have obtained enough. Cic 
& FunrauM ruisss ut with Subju AiorrvjE.— • F&turumfuisse ut with the Sub- 
junctive may be used in the conclusion of a conditional sentence of the third form* 
when made dependent: 

Nisi nuntii essent allati, extotfrolbant futGrum fuisse, ut oppidum amittergtur. 
They thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not been brought. 
Caes. See 588. 2. 



H. Subject of Infinitive. 

BULE XLH— Subject. 

645. The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Ac 

cusativ%: 

Sentimus calere ignem, We perceive that fire is hot Cic. PUtonem 
Tarentum venisse rgperio, I find that Plato came to Tarentum. Cic. 

1. Historical I n fi ni t i ve.— In lively description the Infinitive is some- 
times used for the Indicative Imperfect. It is then called the Historical In- 
finitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Hostes gaesa conjlcere, The enemy hurled their javelins. 
The Historical Infinitive may often be explained by supplying coepit or coepS- 
runt; but in most instances it is better to treat it simply as an idiom of the language. 

2. Subject Omitted. — The Subject of an Infinitive may be omitted : 
1) When it denotes the same person or thing as the subject of the prin- 
cipal clause, or may be readily supplied from the context : 

Magna negStia vftlunt ftgere, They wish to accomplish great undertaking*. 
Cic PeccSre licet nemlni, It is not lawful for any one to sin* Cic 
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2) When it is indefinite or general : 

Dlllgi jucundum est, It is pleasant to be loved. Cie. 

8. Infinitive Omitted. — Esse and fuisse are often omitted in the 
compound forms of the Infinitive and with predicate adjectives, other in- 
finitives less frequently (551. 5) : 

Audlvi sdlltum Fabricium, I have heard that Fabricius was wont. Cic 
SpfirSmus n5bis\pr5futaro3, We hope to benefit you. Cic. 

(frfa*) 

HI. Peedicate after Inflnitivjc 

546. A Predicate Noun or Adjective after an Infinitive 
regularly agrees with the Subject, expressed or understood 
(362.3) : 

Ego me Phldiam esse mallem, I should prefer to be Phidias, Cic. TrSdl- 
tum est, Hdmeram caecum fuisse, It has been handed down by tradition* 
that Homer was blind. Cic. Jogurtha omnibus cffrus esse (historical infinv 
tive), Jugurtha was dear to all. Sail. 

547. A Predicate Noun or Adjective, after an Infinitive 
whose Subject is omitted, is often attracted into the Norn* 
inative or Dative : 

I. It is attracted into the Nominative to agree with the Sab* 
ject of the principal verb, when the latter is the same person of 
thing as the omitted Subject : 

Nolo esse laudator, lam unwitting to be an eulogist, Cic. Befttusesse 
sine virtute nemo potest, No one can be happy without virtue. Cic 

This occurs most frequently, 

1. After verbs of duty, ability, courage, custom, desire, beginning, contin- 
uing, ending, and the like — debeo, possum, audeo, stileo, cnpio, vdlo, mSlo, 
nolo, inclpio, pergo, desfao : 

Quis scientior esse debuit, Who ought to have been more learned? Cic. 
Parens dici ptitest, He can be called a parent. Cic Stolcus esse volnit, He 
wished to be a Stoic. Cic. Crfiduli esse coepGrunt, They began to be credulous. 
Cic De&faant esse timldi, Let them cease to be timid. Cic. 

2. After various Passive verbs of saying, thinking, finding, seeming, and 
the like— dicor, tr&dqr, f&ror— crfidor, existlmor, putor— r&pSrior— vldeor, 
etc: 

Inventor esse dlcltur, He is said to be the inventor. Cic. Prudens esse 
putSbatur, He was thought to be prudent. Cic 

II. The Predicate Noun or Adjective is sometimes attracted in- 
to the Dative to agree with a Dative in the principal clause, when 
the latter denotes the same person or thing as the omitted Subject : 

Patricio tribuno plebis figri non licfibat, It was not lawful for apatri* 
dan to be made tribune of the people. Cic. Mini negllgenti esse non licuit, 
It was not permitted me to be negligent. Cic. 
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t. This Is wrc, but la the regular oaattwMBoi after Beet, and sometimes oaouts 
after «4c««m «*t when natd after fled; and ooowionally in other connections : 

mis timidis licet ease, nobis neceaae est fortibu* yiria ease, Jt is permitted item, 
to be timid, it is necessary Jbr its lobe brats mem. Uv. Bat, 

i. Even with Zlerftfceattiactien does not always take plies: 

Ei consulem teri l^ &ulavtful/Sr him to U made consul Oat* 

IV. CONSTBUCHOK OF THS iNFINmVB. 

548. The Infinitive, with or without a Subject, has in 
general the construction of a Noun in the Nominative or 
Accusative, and is used, 

I. As a Nominative— Subject of a Verb, 
IL As an Accusative — Object of a Verth 
HX In Special Constructions. 

Z Infinitive as Subject. 

549. The Infinitive, with or without a Subject, is often 
used as a Nominative, and is thus made the Subject of a 
sentence, according to Rule IIL : 

With Subject.— Fidnus est vinclri dvem RGmlnum, That a Stoma* 
citieen should be bound is a crime. Cic Certain est Hberos fcnffri, R is cer- 
tain that children are loved. Quint. Legem brevem esse dportet, It is neces- 
sary that a law be brief. Sen. 

Without Subject^-Ats eat difflcflia rem pnbllcam regSre, To rule a 
state is a difficult art. Cic. CSrum esse jucundum est, It is pleasant to be held 
dear. Cic. Haec scire jurat, To know these things affords pleasure. Sen. 
PeccSre licet nemlni, To sin is not lawful for any one. Cic. 

1. I hfim t iv as Subject.— When the subject is an Infinitive, the Predi- 
cate is either (1) a Noun or Adjective with Sum, or (2) an Impersonal verb 
or a verb used Impersonally. See the examples above. 

2. Infinitive as Subject of ah Infinitive, — The Infinitive may be the 
subject of another Infinitive : 

InteUIgi nocesse est esse deos, It must be understood that there are gods. 
Cic 

Here esse deos Is the subject of inteUlffi, and inteUlgi esse deos is the subject of 



8. Infinitive with Demonstrative.— The Infinitive sometimes takes a 
Demonstrative as an attributive in agreement with it : 

Qulbusdam hoc displlcet pbUdsftphSri, This philosophising (this to phi- 
losophize) displeases some persons. Cic Ylvere ipsum turpe est nGbis, 2b 
live is itself ignoble for us. Cic. 

4* Personal construction fob Impersonal.— With Passive verbs, in- 
stead of the Infinitive with a subject accusative, a Personal construction la 
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a, by which the Subject Accusative becomes the Subject Nominative 
of the leading verb : 

Aristldes justissfaius faisse trSdftur (for Aristidem justisskmm fuisse 
traditur), Aristides U said to have been most just. Cic. 

The Personal Construction is used, 

1) Regularly— (1) with a few verba--*oideor,juo6or f vUor, also with coep* 
tou sum and desUus sum with a Passive Infinitive, and (2) with the Simple 
Tenses of many verbs of saying, thinking, and the hke—dlcor, trador, 
firor, perhibeor, pittor, exist&nor : 

Sdlem e mundo tollere vldentur, They seem to remove the sun from the 
world. Cic. Consuli coepti sumus, We have begun to be consulted. Cic. 
Pl&tSnem audlvisse dlcitur, He is said to have heard Plato. Cic. 

2) Sometimes with many other verbs of saying, showing, perceiving, 
finding, and the like, though the impersonal construction is more common : 

Dii beffti esse intelHguntur, The gods are understood to be happy. Cic 

II. Infinitive as Olgeet. 

550. The Infinitive, with or without a Subject, is often 
used as an Accusative, and is thus made the object of a 
verb, according to Rule V, : 

* Te dlcunt esse* sapientem, They my that you are wise. Cic. Haeo 
vitAre cupimus, We desire to avoid these things. Cic M£n£re decrfivit, 
He decided to remain. Nep. 

551. iNnNrnvB with Subject Accusative. — This is 
used as object with a great variety of verbs. Thus, 

I. With Verbs of Perceiving and Declaring,— Verba 
Sentiendi et Decldrandi. 

TL With Verbs of Wishing and Desiring, 
III. With Verbs of Emotion and Feeling. 

I. With Verbs of Perceiving and Declaring. — Sentinms cfilfire 
ignem, We perceive that fire is hot. Cic. Mihi narrftvit te sollloftum esse, 
Me told me that you were troubled. Cic. Scripserunt Themistoclem in Asiam 
transisse, They wrote that Themistocles had gone over to Asia. Nep. 

1. Verba Sentiendi. — Verbs of Perceiving include those which involve 
(1) tbe exercise of the senses : audio, video r sentio, etc., and (2) the exercise 
of the mind : thinking, believing, knowing, cogito, puto, existimo, credo, 
spero,-*imtelligo t seio, etc. 

2. Verba Declarandi.— Verbs of Declaring are such as state or commu- 
nicate facts or thoughts : dlco, narro, nuntio, dVkeo, ostendo, pr&mitto, etc. 

8. Expressions with the Force of Verbs.— The Infinitive with a sub- 
ject may be used with expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and de- 
claring. Thus: - • 
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With Jama Jkrt\ report «qrv«MJii sum, I am a witness = I testify; am*** 
mill Man* I im conscious, I know: 

NulUm mini rel&tam esse grittsm, tu m testis, You are a witness (can testify) 
that no grateful return has been made torn*, do. 

4. Participle for I *riai T iVE ,~Verbs of Perceiving take the Accusative 
with the Present Participle, when the object is to be represented as actually 
seen, beard, etc., while engaged in a given action : 

Citouem vidi in bibliotheca sedentem, / sow Cato sitting in ike library. 
Cic 

5. Subjects Compared.— When two subjects with the same predicate 
are compared by means of quam, idem — qui, etc ; if the Accusative with the 
Infinitive is used in the first clause, the Accusative with its Infinitive omitted 
may follow in the second : 

Pl&tiraem ferunt Idem sensisse, qnod PjHhagoram, They say thai Plato 
held the same opinion as Pythagoras, Cic 

6. Predicates Compared.— When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared and the Infinitive with a Subject is used in the first clause, the 
Infinitive with its subject omitted often follows in the second : 

Nam puifitis, dixisse AntSnium mlnScins quam facturum fuisse, Do you 
think Antony spots more threateningly than he would have acted t Cic 

But the second clause may take the subjunctive, with or without ut : 

Audeo dicere ipsos pottos cultdres agrdrum fore quam ut coll prohlbeant, I dare 

say that they trill themselves become tillers of the fields ra^er than prevent them 

from being tilled. Iiv. 

XL With Verbs or Wishing and Disking. — The Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative is also used with these verbs : 

Te tua frui virtQte cupimus, We desire that you should enjoy your mr* 
tut. Cic Pontem jubet rescindi, He orders the bridge to be broken down 
(that the bridge should be broken down). Caes. Lex earn nec&ri vetait, 
The law forbade that he should be put tod Liv. 

1. Verbs of WisoiNG>~-The Infinitive is thus used not 'only with verbs 
which directly express a wish, eupio, vblo, ndlo, m&lo, etc, but also with 
many which involve a wish or command : potior, sino, to permit ; impero, 
jubeo, to command ; prohibeo, veto, to forbid. See also 558. IL 

2. Subjunctive for IwrmmvK .— Several verbs involving a wish or 
command admit the Subjunctive : 

l)Opto. Bee 493. 8. 

8) Yolo, m&lo, nolo, impero, and j&beo admit the Subjunctive, generally with 
utotne: 

Volo ut respondeat, I wish you would reply. Cic M&lo te hostts metuat, I 
prefer that the enemy should fear you. Cic 

8) Coneido, permitto, rarely potior and efino, admit the Subjunctive with ut: 

Concedo ut hsee apta slut, I admit that these things are suitable. Cic 

HL With Verbs or Emotion or Feeling. — The Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative is also used with tfees* verbs : 
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Gaudeo, te mihi suadSre, I rejoice that you advise me. Cic. Mirftmur, 
te laetari, We wonder that you rejoice. Cic. 

Verbs of emotion are gaudeo, ddleo, mlror, quiror, and the like ; also aegre 
fSro, gr&vUerJero, etc 

552. Infinitive without Subject Accusative. — This 
is used as Object with many verbs : 

Vincere scis, You know how to conquer (you know to conquer). Liv. 
Creduli esse coeperunt, They began to be credulous. Cic. Haec vitare ca- 
pimus, We desire to avoid these things. Cic. Solent cdgit&re, They are 
accustomed to think. Cic. Nemo mortem effugere potest, No one is able to 
escape death. Cic. 

1. Verbs with tee Infinitive. — The Infinitive may depend npon verba 
signifying to dare, desire, determine— begin, continue, end— know, learn, neg- 
lect — owe, promise, etc., also to be able, be accustomed, be wont, etc. 

2. Infinitive as a Second Object. — With a few verbs — ddceo, edgo, as- 
suefacio, arguo, etc.— the Infinitive is used in connection with a direct object ; 
see 374. 4: 

Te s&pere dftcet, He teaches you to be wise. Cic. NStiones pa-rere assue- 
fecit, Be accustomed the nations to obey. Cic. 

In the Passive these verbs of course retain the Infinitive : . 

Num sum Graece 16qui ddcendus, Must I be taught to speak Greek f Cic 

8. Infinitive after Adjectives. — By a construction according to sense, 
the Infinitive is used after adjectives in the sense of participles or verbs with 
the Infinitive : 

Est par&tus (vult) audXre, He is prepared to hear (is willing to hear). Cic. 

Felldes cedSre nescius (= nesciens), Pelides not knowing how to yield. 
Hor. Avldi committere pugnam, eager to engage battle. Ovid. 

This construction is rare in good prose, but common in poetry. 

4. Infinitive with Prepositions.— The Infinitive regarded as a noun in 
the accusative, sometimes depends upon a preposition : 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, There is a great difference between 
giving and receiving. Sen. 

Ill Infinitive in Special Constructions. 

553. The Infinitive, with or without a Subject, is gen- 
erally used as the Subject or Object of a verb, but some- 
times occurs in other relations. It is thus used, 

I. As Predicate ; see 362 : . 

Exltus fait SrBtionis: slbi nullam cum his amlcltiam, The close of his 
oration was that he had no friendship with these. Caes. VIvere est cSgltSre, 
To live is to think. Cic. 

Here eHbi-^dmlcUiam is used substantively, and is the Predicate Nominative 
atterfuU, acoerdlng to Bole L CdgUOre is in the same construction after est. 
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n. As Appositive ; see 363 : 

OrSculum d&tnm 6rat victrfces Atbenaa fljre, The oracU that Athens 
would be victorious had been given, Cic Iilud sftleo mlrSri non me accJp6re 
teas litteras, / am accustomed to wonder at this, that I do not receive your 
Utter. Cic 

L With Subjsct.— In this construction the Infinitive takes a subject accusative, 
as 1b the example* 

2. Explanation.— In the examples, the clause vietrlce* Athenas J5re la In ap- 
position with draculum, and the clause non me aadkpere tuas UUerae, in apposition 
with iUud. 

UL In Exclamations ; see 381 : 

Te sic Texan, that you should be thus troubled/ Cic M«ne incepto dfr- 
siatftre Tictam, that I vanquished should abandon my undertaking/ Ylrg. 

1. With Subject.— In this construction the Infinitive takes a Subject, as in the 
examples. 

2. ExPLAxrAnoH.— This use of the Infinitive conforms, U will be observed, to the 
use of Accusative and Nominative in exclamations (881, 881. 8> It may often be ex- 
plained as an Aecus. by supplying some verb, as ddleo, etc., or as a Norn, by supplying 
eredendum est or credlblle est. Thus the first example becomes ; / grieve (ddleo) 
that you, eta, and the second becomes : Is it to be supposed (crSdendum est) that I 
vanquished, eto. 

8. Impassions© Questions.— This construction Is most frequent in impassioned 
questions, as in the second example. 

IV. As Ablative Absolute. See 431. 4. 

V. To express Purpose; 

Pecns ©git altos vlsere montes, Be drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains. Hor. Non pflpulare pftnfftes vftnlmus, We have net came to lay watte 
your homes, Virg. 

This construction is confined to poetry. 

VL Poetic Infinitive for Gerund. See 563. 6. 



SECTION IX. 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT CLAUSES. 

554. Subject and Object Clauses, in which, as we have 
just seen (549 and 550), the Infinitive is so freely used, 
assume four distinct forms : 

I. Indirect Questions. — These represent the Subject 
or Object as Interrogative in character : 

Qufterltar, cor dissentient, It is ashed why they disagree. Cic Quid 
agendum ait, nescio, I do not know what ought to be done. Cic. See 525. 
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II. Inf ln iti ve Clauses.— ^ These have simply the force 
of Nouns, merely supplying the place of the Nominative, 
or the Accusative : 

Ant&cellere contfgit, ft was his good fortune to excel (to excel happened). 
Cic Magna nftgQtia ydluit figftre, Me wished to achieve great undertakings. 
Cic. See 649, 660. 

III. Sub jumctavk Clauses. — These clauses introduced 
by ut, ne, etc., are only occasionally used as subject or ob- 
ject, and even then involve Purpose or Result : 

Contlgit ut patriam vindlclret, It was hie good fortune to save Me coun- 
try. Nep. Vfllo at mihi respondeas, I wish you would answer me. Cie. See 
492, 495. 

Here ut-^todtcaret is at once subject and result : it wat his good fortune to save 
his country, or his good fortune was such that be saved hie country. In the second 
example, ut— respondeat expresses not only the object desired, but also the purpose 
of the desire. 

IV. Clauses with Qttod. — These again are only occa- 
sionally used as subject or object, and even then either give 
prominence to the fact stated, or present it as a Ground or 



Ben&floium est qnod neceaee est mori, It is a blessing that it is necessary 
to die. Sen. Gaudeo quod te interpellffvi, I rejoice that (because) / have in~ 
terrupted you. Cic. See 620. 

Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences to announce 
the subject of remark: 

Quod me Agamemnft nem aemulari putas, ialleris, As to the fact that you think I 
emulate Agamemnon^ you are mistaken. Nep. 



I. Foems of .Subject Clauses. 

555. Inteebogattvb. — Subject clauses which are in- 
terrogative in character, of course take the form of indirect 
questions. See 525. 2 and 554. 1. 

556. Not iNTERaoGATTVE.— Subject clauses which are 
not interrogative, with some predicates take the form of 
Infinitive clauses, or clauses with quod ; while with other 
predicates they take the form of Subjunctive clauses with 
w£, ne, etc. Thus, 

I. With most impersonal verbs and with predicates consisting 
of est with a Noun or Adjective, the Subject may be supplied (1) 
by the Infinitive with or without a Subject Accusative, or, (2) if 
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the fact is to be made prominent or adduced as a reason, by a 
clause with quod: 

Me ptienltet TixisM, I regret that I have lived. Cic Quod te offendi me 
poenltet, I regret thai (or because) I have qf ended you. Cic 

1. BtrmTAifTiT* Pbkdioatbb with Sub j uw < mva .— Moa est, meris est, consuS- 
tfldo est, eoasuotadlnis est, It tea custom, etc*, admit the Subjunctive for the Infin- 
itive: 

Hoe est homlnum ut ndlint, It is a custom of men that they are not willing. 
Cic. 

fi. Adjxotttx Pkedioatbs with Svbjuvctxvt.— R&IIquum est, proxTmum est, 
extromum est— vurnm est, verisimfle est, flusum est— gldriosum est, mlrom est, opti- 
mum est, etc^ admit the Subjunctive for the Infinitive: 

Bvliqaam est nt certfimus, it remains that toe contend, Cic. Vtirum est ut 
bonos dlllgant, It is true that they love the good. Chx 

IL With Impersonal verbs signifying to happen — accldit, con* 
tingit, evenit, fit— ut, ut non, with the Subjunctive, is generally 
used (495. 2): 

Thrfoybftlo contigit, ut patriam vindlcaret, ft was the good fortune of 
Thraeybulus (happened to him) to deliver his country. Nep. 

1. Here belong accidU ut, est ut,futurum esse ut, or fire ut See M4. 

2. Clauses with quod also occur with verbs of happening. 

UT. With Impersonal verbs signifying it follows, remains, is 
distant, and the like, the Subjunctive clause with ut is generally 
nsed: 

Beliuqultur, ut quieseffmus, It remains that we should submit. Cic. 
See 495. 2. 

iV". Subjunctive clause standing alone. See 495. 2. 2. 



II. Foems of Object Clauses. 

557. Interrogative. — Object clauses which are inter- 
rogative in character, of course, take the form of indirect 
questions. See 554. L 

558. Not Intebbogattve. — Object clauses which are 
not interrogative in character, supplying the place of direct 
objects after transitive verbs, sometimes take the form of 
Infinitive clauses, sometimes of Subjunctive clauses, and 
sometimes of clauses with quod. Thus, 

I. Verbs of declaring take, 

1. Regularly the Infinitive with Subject Accusative. See 
551. 1. 

2. But the Subjunctive with ut or ne, when they involve a 
eommand: 
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Dftlffbellae dixit, ut ad me scrlbftret at in Itfiliam venlrem, He told DoW 
bella to writs to me to come into Italy. Cic. See 492. 2. 

II. Verbs of determining, attituo, eonstUuo, decerno, and the 
like, take, 

1. Generally the Infinitive, when the subject is the same as 
that of the principal verb, rarely the Subjunctive : 

M&nere decrepit, He determined to remain. Nep. St&tu5runt, ut llbertS- 
tem deTenderent, They determined to defend liberty. Cic See 551. IL 

2. The Subjunctive with ut or ne (expressed or understood), 
. when a new subject is introduced : 

Constftu&rat, ut trlbunus qu&reretur, He had arranged that the tribune 
should enter the complaint. Sail. S&nfftus decrevit, d&rent dperam consoles, 
The senate decreed that the consuls should attend to it. Sail. See 492. 8. 

Stdfoto, dicerno, etc., when they mean to think, deem, suppose, etc, become 
verba senUendi (551. 1. 1), and of course take the infinitive: 

Laudem sfipientiae statno ease maximam, / deem it to be the highest praise of 
wisdom. Cic. 

III. Verbs of striving, endeavoring, take the Subjunctive 
with ut or ne. See 492. 1. 

But'contendo, nitor, and Unto, admit the Infinitive : 
Ldcum oppugnSre contendit, He proceeds to storm the city. Caes. Ten- 
tfcbo de hoc dlcere, I will attempt to speak of this. Quint See 552. 

IV. Verbs of causing, making, accomplishing, take the Sub- 
junctive with ut, ne,ut non. See 492, 495. 

1. Examples.— Ficio, efflcio, perttcio— ftdlpiscor, impetro — assequor, 
consequor, and sometimes fero, are examples of verbs of this class. 

2. Facio and Erncio. — F&eio in the sense of assume, suppose, takea>the 
Infinitive ; efficio in the sense of prove, show, either the Infinitive or the Sub- 
junctive with ut, etc. : 

Foe folmos non rem&nGre post mortem. Assume that souls do not survive 
after death. Cic. Vult eff Icfire antmos esse mortffles, He wishes to show tJuxt 
« souls are mortal. Cic. 

V. Verbs of emotion or feeling, whether of joy or sorrow, 
take, 

1. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative, to express the Ob- 
ject in view of which the feeling is exercised. See 551. III. 

2. Glauses with quod, to make more prominent the Beason for 
the feeling: 

Gaudeo quod te interpellffvi, I rejoice that (or because) I have interrupt" 
ed you. Cic. Ddlebam quod sdcium Smlseram, I was grieving because I had 
lost a companion. Cic. See 520. 1. 

For Vxbbs or Dxsxxxno, see 551. IL Si 

VL Verbs of asking, demanding, advising, wabning, com- 
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XAironro, and the like, take the Subjunctive, generally with ut 
or ne: 

Oro nt homines mlsSroa conserves, I implore that you would preserve the 
unhappy men. Cic. Postulant at signum detur, TA^y demand that the sig- 
nal be given. Liv. See 4^2. 2. 

L Exaxplsb.— Verbs of this elan are numerous— the following am examples : 
too, rdgo, peto, preoor, obsecro— flagito, poetalo, pxaecipio— hortor, mdneo, suadeo, 
persuadeo— impello, incite, moveo, comm&veo. 

%. UaxD as Vxeba Dkolabandl— Some of these verbs in particular significa- 
tions become verba declarandi (051. S\ and accordingly take the Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative; thus mbneo, in the sense of remind and penmadm in the sense- 
of convince* 

8. Iic rmm v s .— Even In their ordinary significations some of these verbs, espe- 
cially hortor, moneo % and postalo % sometimes take the Infinitive with or without a 
Subject Accusative : 

Post JUat se abtolvi, He demands thai he should be acquitted. Cic. See 051. 
IL 1 and %. 

The Inflnitive is much move common in poetry than in prose. 



SECTION X 

559. The Gerund is a verb in force, but a noun in form 
and inflection. As a verb it governs oblique cases and 
takes adverbial modifiers, as a noun it is itself governed. 

560. The Gerund has four cases : Genitive, Dative, Ac- 
cusative, and Ablative, governed like nouns in the same sit- 
uation : 

Beffte vlvendi cnpldltftte incensi sumus, We are animated with the desire 
of living happily. Cic Charta inutHis scrlbendo, paper unfit for writing. 
Plin. Ad agendum nfftas, born for action. Cic. In Agendo, in acting. Cic. 

1. Accusative.— The Accusative of the Gerund is used only after Prepo- 
sitions. 

2. Gerund and Infinitive. — The gerund and the infinitive are kindred 
forms, expressing the meaning of the verb in the form of a noun (196. IL). 
They are also complements of each other, the one supplying the parts which 
are wanting in the other. Thus the infinitive supplies the nominative and 
the accusative after verbs (548) ; the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, 
and ablative, and the accusative after prepositions. 

561. Gerunds with Direct Objects are regularly used 
only in the Genitive and in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition: 

Jus vdcandi senStum, the right of summoning the senate. Lir. Injuria* 
firendo laudem mereberis, You will merit praise by bearing wrongs. Cic. 
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662. Gerundive. — The place of the Gerund with a Di- 
rect Object is supplied by putting that object in the case 
of the Gerund and changing the latter into the participle in 
~dus in agreement with it. The participle is then called a 
Gerundive: 

Infta sunt consllia urbis delendae = urbem delendi, Plane have been 
formed for destroying the oity (of the city to be destroyed). Cic. Numasi- 
cerdCtlbus creandis anlmum adjecit, Numa gave Me attention to the appoint- 
ment of prieete, Liv. 

1. Explanation.— With the Gerund, the first example would be : Intta 
sunt eoneUia urbem dilendi, in which dUendi is governed by consUia, and 
urbem by dUendL In changing this to the Gerundive construction, 

1) Urbem, the object, is changed into urbis, the case of the gerund, and is 
governed by consitia. • 

2) JMendi, the gerund, is changed into delendae, the gerundive, in agree* 
ment with urbis. 

2. Gerundive.— For the sake of brevity, the term Gerundive is used not 
only to designate the Jbrtidple, bnt also the OonstruoMon a$ a whole, includ- 
ing both the participle and the noun with which it agrees. 

8. Usb of Gerundive.— The Gerundive may be used in any instance for 
the Gerund with a Direct Object, and is almost invariably so used when the 
Gerund would be in theDative or would depend upon a preposition. 

But in a few instances the Gerund with a Direct Object occurs in the Dative or 
dependent upon a preposition. See 664. 1 ; 666. 2 ; and 666. 2. 

4. Gerundives of utor, fruor, etc. — In general only the gerundives 
of transitive verbs are used with their nouns as equivalents- for Gerunds 
with Direct Objects ; but the gerundives of €Uor, fruor, fungor, ptoior, and 
tescor, originally transitive verbs, admit this construction : 

Ad munus fungendum,/0r discharging the duty. Cic. Spes ptftiundo'- 
rum castrorum, the hope of getting possession of the camp. Caes. 

6. Passive Sense.— In a few instances, the Gerund has in appearance a 
passive sense : 

Neque habent propriam percIpTendi nfltam, Mr have they any proper 
mark of distinction, L e., to distinguish them. Oic. 

I. Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives. 

^ 663. The Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
with nouns and adjectives : 

Gerund.— Ars Vivendi, the art of living. Cic. StndiOsus erat audiendi, 
Me was desirous of hearing. Nep. Jus vooandi senfftum, the right of sum* 
moning the senate. Liv. Cupldus te audiendi, desirous of hearing you. Cic. 

Gerundive.— libido ejus videndi, the desire of seeing him. Cic Platonia 
studiosus audiendi fuit, He was fond of hearing Plato. Cic 
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1. The genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive occurs most frequently — 

1) With an, scientia, consuetudo, — cftplditas, libido, stadium, consilium, 
voluntas, spes,— pdtestas, facultas, diff Icultas, occftsio, teinpus,— genus, md- 
dua, ratio, — causa, grStia, etc. 

2) With adjectives denoting desire, knowledge, skill, recollection, and 
their opposite*: avldus, ctipldus, studiOsus— conscius, gnSrus, ignSrus— perl- 
tus, imp&rttus, insuetus, etc. 

2. Gerund preferred.— A gerund with a neuter pronoun or adjective as 
object should not be changed to the participial construction, because the lat- 
ter could not distinguish the gender : 

Artem vera ac falsa dyudlcandi, the\trt of distinguishing true things 
from the false. Cio. 

8. Gerund with Gramme.— The Gerund in the Genitive sometimes as- 
sumes so completely the force of a noun as to govern the Genitive instead of 
the Accusative : 

Bejlciendi judlcum pdtestas, the power of challenging (of) the judges. 
Cio. 

Here rejldendi may be governed by potestas, and may itself by its substantive 
force govern jvdlcum, thejehallenging of the Judges, etc. Bat these and similar forms 
in di are sometimes explained not as Gerunds bnt as Gerundives, like Gerundives 
with met, nostril etc See 4 below. 

4. Participial Construction with hei, kostri, etc.— With the Geni- 
tive of personal pronouns— ffwi, nostri, tui, vestri, sui— the participle ends in 
di without reference to Number or Gender : 

CSpia plScandi tui {of a woman), an opportunity of appeasing you. Ov. 
Sui conservandi causa, /or the purpose of preserving themselves, Cic. Vestri 
adhortandi causa, /or the purpose of exhorting you. Liv. 

This apparent irregularity may be accounted for by the fact that these genitives, 
though used as Personal Pronouns, are all strictly in form in the neater singular of 
the Possessives meum, twum, suum, etc., hence the participle in di agrees with them 
perfectly. 

5. Purpose. — The Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive is sometimes 
used to express Purpose or Tendency : 

Haec trSdendae Hannlb&li victoriae sunt. These things are for the purpose 
of giving victory to Hannibal. Liv. Leges pellendi clSros vlros, laws for 
driving away illustrious men. Tac. Pr6T Iciscltur cognoscendae antiqultstia, 
He sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity. Tac. 

This genitive is sometimes best explained as Predicate Genitive (401\ as in the 
first example ; sometimes as dependent upon a noun, as pellendi dependent upon leges 
in the second example ; and sometimes simply as a Genitive of Cause (398, 409. 4), as 
in the third example; though in such cases, especially in the second and third, oausa 
may be supplied. 

6. Infinitive fob Gerund. — In the poets, the Infinitive is often nsed 
after nouns and adjectives, which in prose regularly take the Gerund or 
Gerundive : 

Capldo Stygios innffre lacus, the desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes. 
Virg. Avidus committtre puguam, eager to engage battle. Ovid. 
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IL Dative oe Gerunds and Gerundives. 

564. The Dative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used 
•with a few verbs and adjectives which regularly govern the 
Dative : 

Gerund. — Quum solvendo non essent, Since they were not able to pay. 
Cic. Aqua utllis est blbendo, Water is useful for drinking* Plin. 

Gerundive. — Ldcum oppldo condendo cepfirunt, They selected a place 
for founding a city. Liv. Tempera dSmetendis fructlbus accommddffta, 
seasons suitable for gathering fruits. Cic. 

1. Gerund.— The Dative of the Gerund is rare and confined mostly to 
late writers ; with an object it is almost without example. 

2. Gerundive of Purpose. — In Livy, Tacitus, and late writers, the Da- 
tive of the Gerundive often denotes purpose: 

Firmandae valetadiui in CampSniam concessit, Be withdrew into Cam- 
pania to confirm his health. Tac. 

8. Gerundive with Official Names. — The Dative of the Gerundive also 
stands after certain official names, as decemviri, triumwri, comitia : 

Decemvfros leglbus scribendis creSvImus, We have appointed a commit' 
tee of ten to prepare laws. Liv. 

In most cases it is common to make the dative depend upon the noun, bnt it 
seems to bo more in accordance with the genius of the language to treat it as the in- 
direct object of the verb or participle. 
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565. The Accusative of the Gerund or Gerundive is 
used after a few prepositions : 

Gerund. — Ad discendum prfpensi siimus, We are inclined to learn (to 
learning). Cic. Ad agendum nStus, born to act (for acting). Cic. Inter lu- 
dendum, in or during play. Quint 

Gerundive.— Ad cdlendos agros, for cultivating the fields. Cic. Ante 
condendam urbem, before the founding of the city. Liv. 

1. Prepositions. — The Accusative of -the gerund or gerundive is used 
most frequently after ad j sometimes after inter and ob j very rarely after 
ante, circa, and in. 

2. With Object. — The accusative of a gerund with a direct object some- 
times occurs, but is rare : 

Ad plScandum deos pertlnet, It tends to appease the gods. Cic. 
8. Purpose. — With verbs of giving, permitting, leaving, taking, etc., the 
purpose of the action is sometimes denoted, 
12 
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1) By the Gerund with ad : 

Ad Imltandum mihi prOposftum exemplar illud, That model has been get 
before me for imitation, Cic. 

2) By the Gerundive in agreement with a noon : 

Attrlbuit Itfliam vastandam (for ad vastandum) Catfllnae, He assigned 
Italy to OaUline to ravage (to be ravaged). Cic 

IV. Ablative op Gerunds or Gerundives. 

566. The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used, 
L As Ablative of Means or Instrument : 

Gerund.— Mens discendo &lltur, The mind is nourished by learning. Cic. 
SSlutem hdmlnlbus dando, by giving safety to men. Cic. 

Gerundive.— Legendia Brfttorfbus, by reading the orators. Cic. 

II. With Prepositions : 

Gerund. — Virtutes cernunturin agendo, Virtues are seen in action. Cic 
Deter re re a scrlbendo, to deter from writing, Cic. 

Gerundive.— Brutus in Hberanda patriaest interfectus, Brutus was slain 
in liberating his country. Cic. 

1. Prepositions.— The ablative of the gerund or gerundive is used most 
frequently after in; sometimes after a (ab), de, ex (e); very rarely after 
cum and pro. 

2. With Object. — After prepositions, the ablative of the gerund with a 
direct object is exceedingly rare : 

In trfbuendo suum culque, in giving to every one his own. Cic. 

8. Without a Preposition, the ablative of the gerund or gerundive de- 
notes in a few instances some other relation than that of means, as time, sepa- 
ration, etc. : 

Inclpiendo refugi, / drew bach in the very beginning. Cic. Possldendia 
agris (for possessions agrdrum) contenti, content with possessing the lands. 
Liv. 

SECTION XI. 

svpnrs. 

567. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verb in force, 
but a noun in form and inflection. As a verb it governs 
oblique cases, as a noun it is itself governed. But, 

The form in u is rare and doea«not occur with an object 

568. The Supine has but two cases : the Accusative in 
um and the Ablative in u. 
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RULE L.— Snpine in urn* 

569. The Supine in um is used after verbs of mo- 
tion to express pubpose : 

Legati vSngrunt res rgp&tltum, Deputies came to demand restitution. 
Liv. Ad Caes&rem congratulftfcum convenSrunt, They came to Caesar to 
congratulate him. Caes. _^ 

1. The Supine in um occurs in a few instances after verbs which do not directly 
express motion: 

Filiam Agrippae nuptum dfidit, He gave his daughter in marriage to Agrip* 
pa. Suet * 

2. The Snpine in um with the verb eo is equivalent to the forms of the first Pe- 
riphrastic Conjugation, and may often be rendered literally: 

Bdnos omnes perditum eunt, They are going to destroy all the good. Sail. 

&, The Supine in um with Iri, the infinitive passive of«eo, forms, it will be re- 
membered (341. III. 1), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Brutum visum Iri a me puto, I think Brutus will be eeen by me. Gie. 

4. The Supine in um as an expression of purpose is not very common, its place 
is often supplied even after verbs of motion by other constructions : 

1) By vt or qui with the Subjunctive. See 439. 

2) By Gerunds or Gerundives. See 568. 5 ; 564. 2 ; 565. 8. 
8) By Participles. See 57a V. 

570. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative 
of Specification (429): 

Quid est tarn jacundum audita, What is so agreeable to hear (in hearing) ? 
Gic. Difficile dictu est, It is difficult to tell. Cic. 

1. The Supine in u is used chiefly with— jucundus, optimus— fftcilis, prSclivls, 
dlfflcilis- incredibUis, memSrabllis— hdnestus, turpis, fas, nefas— dignus, Indignus— 
opus est 

2. The Supine in u is very rare ; the only examples in common use are : audltu, 
eognWu, dictu, andfaotu. 

8. As the Supine in u is little used, its place is supplied by other constructions : 

1) By ad with the Gerund : Verba ad audiendum juounda, words agreeable to 
hear. Cic. 

2) By the InJlniUve : Facile est vtacere, It is easy to conquer. Cic. 

8) By a Finite Mood with an adverb ; Non facile dijudlcatur amor Actus, Pre- 
tended love is net easy to detect (is not easily detected). Cio, 
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SECTTbX XTL 

PAR TICIPLSS. 

I. Tenses of Paeticiples. 

671. Participles, like Infinitives, express only relative 
time, and represent the action as Present, Past, or Futur? e, 
relatively to the principal verb. 

572. Present Pabticiplb. — The present participle rep- 
resents the action as taking place at the time denoted by 
the principal verb •. 

Ocfilns bo non vldena Slia cernit, The eye t though it does not see Usdf (not 
seeing itself), discerns other things, Cic. Plftto acrfbens mortaufl est, Plato 
died while writing. Cic. 

573. Futuee Participle. — The future active participle 
represents the action as about to take place, in time subse- 
quent to that of the principal verb : 

Sapiens bona semper pl&cltura landat, The wise man praises Messing* 
which will always please (being about to please). Sen. 

But the Future Passive generally loses in a great degree 
its force as a tense, and is often best rendered by a verbal 
noun. See 562 and 580. 

574. Peepect Pabticiple-— The perfect participle rep- 
resents the action as completed at the time of the principal 
verb : 

UVa mSturSta dulcescit, The grape, when it hem ripened (having ripen- 
ed), becomes sweet, Cic. 

Bat the Perfect Participle often loses in a great degree Its force as a tense, and is 
best rendered by a verbal nonn. See 68*. For Part with hdbeo, see 88& IL 1. 

IL' Use of Paeticiples. 

575. Participles are verbs in force, but Adjectives in 
form and inflection. As verbs they govern oblique cases, 
as adjectives they agree with nouns : 

Animus se non videns ilia cernit, The mind, though U does not see itself, 
discerns other things, Cic. 

Participles in the Pres. or Perf., rarely in the Fat, may be used as adjectives or 
nouns : scripia iplsto'la, a written letter; mortui, the dead. 
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576. Participles are used to abridge or shorten dis- 
course by supplying the place of finite verbs with relatives 
or conjunctions. They are used with much greater free- 
dom in Eatin than in English. 

577. Participle fob Relative Clause. — In abridged 
sentences, the Participle often supplies the place of a Rela- 
tive Clause : 

Omnes ftliud ftgentes, aliud sfaralantes imprftbi sunt, All who do one 
thing and pretend another are dishonest. Cic. 

578. Fob otheb Subobdinate Clauses. — The Parti- 
ciple often supplies the place of a subordinate clause with a 
conjunction. It may express, 

L Time: 

Pl&to scrlbens morfous est, Plato died while writing. Cic. ItQri in 
proelium c&nunt, They sing when about to go into battle. Tac. 

n. Cause, Manner, Means : 

Sol Mens diem conf Icit, The sun by its rising causes the day. Cio. Mill- 
tea rftnuntiant, ge perfldiam verftoa reVertisse, The soldiers report that they, 
returned because they feared perfidy (haying feared). Caes. 

DX Condition: 

MendSci hflmlni ne Yfirum quldem dlcenti crfidSre non sSIemus, We are 
not wont to believe a Uar, even if he speaks the truth. Cic. Reluctante nStQra, 
irrltus libor est, ff nature opposes, effort is vain. Sen. 

IV. Concession: 

Qcripta tna jam din exspectans, non audeo t&men flSgltSre, Though I 
have been long expecting your work, yet I do not dare to ask for it. Cic. 

V. Purpose: 

Perseus rediit, belli casum tentaturus, Perseus returned to try (about to 
try) the fortune of war. Liv. Attribuit nos trucidendos Cfithego, He as- 
signed us to Cethegus to slaughter. Cic. 

579. Pabuciple fob Pbincipal Clause. — The Parti- 
ciple sometimes supplies the place of a principal or coor- 
dinate clause, and may accordingly be best rendered by a 
finite verb with and or but: 

Classem dflvictam cSpit, He conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet 
conquered). Nep. Be consentientes Yocabulis difffcrfibant, They agreed in 
fact, but differed in words. Cic. 

580. Pabttciple fob Vebbal Noun. — The Passive 
Participle is often used in Latin where the English idiom 
requires a participial noun, or a verbal noun with of: 
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In Imlcia eUgendis, t* selecting friends. Cic Hflmerus fait ante Re- 
main condltam, Homer Used (was) ft^brt the founding of Borne (before Borne 
founded). Cic 

581. Pabticiple with Negative. — The Participle with 
a negative, as non, nihil, is often best rendered by a parti- 
cipial noun and the preposition without : 

Ifberum est, nihil prfff Icientem angi, It is tad to be troubled without at- 
compUshing anything* Cic Non erubescens, without Mushing. Cic 



OHAPTEE VI. 

SYNTAX OF PARTICLES. 

L Advebbs. 

RULE LL— Use of Adverbs. 

682. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs: 

Sfipientes felldter Vlvunt, The wise live happily. Cic. Facile doctis- 
sunus, unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Haud aliter, not otherwise. 
Virg. 

583. Adverbs are sometimes nsed with nouns : 

1. When the nouns are used with the force of adjectives or participles : 
MXnlme largltor dux, a leader by no means liberal. Liv. Popnlna lfite 

rex, a people of extensive sway (ruling extensively). Virg. 

2. When in sense a participle or verb may be supplied : 

Marias, plane vir, Marius, truly a man. Cic. Omnes circa pdpuli, aU 
the neighboring peoples. Liv. 

584. The Common Negative Particles are: non, ne, 
haud. 

1. Jfon is the usual negative : 
Non rldet, He does not laugh. Cic. 

2. Ne is used in prohibitions, wishes, and purposes : 

Ne cede, Do not yield. Virg. Ne vftieant, that they may not be powerful. 
Cic. See 489. 
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8. Hand is used in haud seio an, and with adjectives and adverbs : haud 
mirdbile, not wonderful; haud igndtus, not unknown ; hand alitor, not other- 
wise. * 

585. Two Negatives are generally equivalent to an 
affirmative, as in English : 

Nihil non arroget, Let him claim everything. Hor. Neque hoc Zeno non 
vidit, Nor did Zeno overlook this. Cic. 

1. Non with a Negative. — Non before a general negative gives it the 
force of an indefinite affirmative, but after such negative the force of a gen- 
eral affirmative : 

Nonnemo, someone; nonnihil, something; nonnunquam, sometimes. 
Nemo non, everyone; nihil non, everything ; nunquam non, always. 

2. Exception.— After a general negative, ne—quidem gives emphasis to 
the negation, and neque — neque, neve-~n8ve, and the like, repeat the negation 
distributively : 

Non praetereundum est ne id quidem, We must not pass by even this. Cic. 
N6mo unquam neque poeta neque OrStor fuit, No one was ever either a poet 
or orator. Cic. 

IL Prepositions. • 

586. For the use of prepositions, see 432 to 437. 

III. Conjunctions. 

587. Coordinate Conjunctions unite similar construc- 
tions (309). They comprise five classes: 

I. Copulative Conjunctions denote union : 

Castor et Pollux, Castor and Pollux. Cic. SenBtus ptfpulusque, the sen- 
ate and people. Cic. Nee erat difficile, Nor was it difficult. Liv. 

1. List. See 810. 1 

2. DiFFKBENOB in Foboe.— Et simply connects ; que implies a more intimate 
relationship ; atque generally gives prominence to the secoiyl part ; ac, abbreviated 
from atque, has generally the force of et. Neque and nee have the force of et non. 

8. Que, ao, atqtte.— Que is an enclitic, i. e., is always appended to some other 
word ; ac is used only before consonants; atque, either before vowels or consonants. 

4. Etiam, qttoqub, adxo, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, atque, 
ac, and que, and sometimes even sapply their place. Qudque follows the word which 
it connects: is qudque, he also. 

5. Cobbblatives.— Sometimes two copulatives are used: et— et, turn— turn, 
qtmm— turn, both— and : non solum (non mddo, or non tantum)— sed etiam (vcrum 
6tiam), not only— but also. 

IL Disjunctive Conjunctions denote separation : 
Aut vestra aut sua culpa, either your fault, or his own. Liv. DuSbus 
trlbusve hSris, in two or three hours. Cic. 
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1. L»t.— See 810. 2. 

2. Aut, yel, ye.— Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and must be used 
If the one supposition excludes the other : aut virum autfalsum, either true or false. 
Fe— for yel— is appended as an enclitic. 

& Sits (#*—**) does not imply any real difference or opposition ; it often con- 
nects different names of the same object : PaUae Hve Minerva, Pallas or Minerva 
(another name of the same goddess). 

TIT. Adversative Conjunctions denote opposition or con- 
trast: 

Cfipio me esse clementem, sed me inertiae condemno, I wish to be mild, 
but I condemn myself for inaction. Cic; Non pl&cet AntSnio, at pl&cuit Ser- 
vflio, It does not please Antony, but it pleased Servilius. Cic. 

1. Lbt. See 310. 8. 

2. Difference in Forct.— Sed and varum mark a direct opposition; autem 
and viro only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqui often introduces an 
objection ; cetSrum, but still, as to the rest; tamen, yet. 

a Compounds or tames are also used : attdmea, sedtdmen, viruntdmen, bnt 
yet 

4. Autem and vkbo follow the words which fhey connect : Mo autem, Mo vera, 
but this one. 

IV. Illative Conjunctions denote inference : 

It&que a servis s&pultus est, He was accordingly buried by his servants. 
Nep. In umbra Igltur pugnfiblmus, We shall therefore fight in the shade. Cic 

1. List. See 810. 4. 

2. Othbb Words.— Certain other words, sometimes classed with adverbs and 
sometimes with conjunctions, are also illatives: eo, ideo, idcirco, proptgrea, quam- 
obrcm, quapropter, quare, quocirca. 

3. lorruB.— This generally follows the word which it connects: hie IgUur^ this 
one therefore. 

V. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Difficile est consilium : sum Snim solns, Counsel is difficult, for I am 
alone. Cic. EtSnim jus fimant, For they love the right. Cic 

1. List. See 810. 5. 

2. Etxnim and namquk denote a closer connection than the simple enim and 
nam. 

8. Enim follows its word. 

588. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate 
with principal constructions (309. II.). They comprise 
eight classes. 

I. Temporal Conjunctions denote time : 

PSruit quum nficesse fcrat, He obeyed when it was necessary. Cic Dam 
Sgo in Slcflia sum, while lam in Sicily. Cic. 

1. For List, see 811. 1. 

2. For Fuller Treatment, see 521 to 528. 
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n. Comparative Conjunctions denote comparison : 

Ut optasti, Ita est, It is as you desired. Cic V61ut si ftdesset, at if he 
were present. Caes. 

1. For List, see 311. 2. 

2. For Fvllbr Teiatmknt, see 508 and 50& 

HL Conditional Conjunctions denote condition : 
Si peccSvi, ignosce, If I have erred, pardon me. Cic Nisi est consilium 
d5mi, unless titers is wisdom at home. Cic 

1. For List, see 811. a 

2. For Fullsb Tbteatotbnt, see 608 and 507. 

IV. Concessive Conjunctions denote concession : 

Qnamquam intelllgunt, though they understand, Cic Etsi nihil h&beat, 
'although he has nothing. Cic. 

1. For List, see 811. 4. 

2. For Fulleb Treatment, see 515 and 516. 

V. Final Conjunctions denote purpose : 

Esse dportet, ut vivas, It is necessary to eat, that you may live. Cic. Ut 
lib&ri esse posslmus, that toe may be able to be free. Cic. 

1. For List, see 811. 5. 

2. For Fullxb Treatment, see 489 to 42)9. 

VI. Consecutive Conjunctions denote consequence or 
result : 

Attlcus Ita vixit, ut Athenienslbus esset cSrissImus, Atticus so lived 
that he was very dear to the Athenians. Kep. Ut earn dlllg&mus, so that we 
love it. Cic 

1. For List, see 311. 6. 

2. For Fullee Treatment, see 489 to 499. 

VII. Causal Conjunctions denote cause : 

Quae quum Ita sint, Since these things are so. Cic. Quia nStttra mutSri 
non pdtest, Because nature cannot be changed. Cic 

1. For List, see 811. 7. 

2. For Fuller Treatment, see 517 and 518. 

VIII. Interrogative Conjunctions or Particles denote 
inquiry or question : 

Quaesieras, nonne putSrem, You had asked whether I did not think. Cic. 
Quaesivit, salvusne esset cllpeus, He inquired whether his. shield was safe,. 
Cic. Dublto num debeam, I doubt whether I ought. PliH. 

1. For Lwr, see 811. 8. 

2. For Fullkb Tkeatmbnt, see 848. IL, 525 and 521 

12* 
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IV. Interjections. 

589. Interjections are sometimes used entirely alone, 
as eheu, alas ! and sometimes with certain cases of nouns. 
See 881 and 381. 3. 

590. Various parts of speech, and even oaths and im- 
precations, sometimes have the force of interjections. Thus : 

Paz (peace), be still/ mlsftrnm, mlsfirSbHe, sad, lamentable/ tiro, pray/ 
age, igite, come, well/ meherctUes, by Hercules/ per doom fidem, in the 
name of the gods / sCdes = si audes (/or audies), if you unU hear / 



CHAPTEE VII. 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 

591. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules 
of Syntax are here introduced in a body. The enclosed 
numerals refer to the various articles in the work where the 
several topics are more folly discussed. 

HOUHS. 

Agreement. 

I. A Predicate Noun denoting the same person or 
thing as its Subject, agrees with it in case (362) : 

Ego Bum nuntius, lama messenger. Li v. 

II. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in case (363) : 
Cluilius rex mSrltur, Cluilius the king dies. Liv. 

Nominative. 

III. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nomina- 
tive (367) : 

Servius regnavit, Servius reigned. Liv. 
Vocative. 

IV. The Name of the person or thing addressed is pat 
in the Vocative (369) : 

Perge, Laeli, Proceed, LaeUus. Cic 
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Accusative. 

V- The DntEcr Object of an action is put in the Accu- 
sative (371) : 

Deus mundum aedif Icftvit, God made the world, Cic. 

VI. Verbs of making, choosing, calling, regarding, 
showing, and the like, admit two Accusatives of the same 
person or thing (373) : 

Hamilcarem impfoatorem fteerunt, They made Hamilcar commander, 
Nep. 4 

VII. Some verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and 
concealing, admit two Accusatives in the Active, and one 
in the Passive (374) : 

Me sententiam rog&vit, He asked me my opinion, Cic 

Vm. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by tho Accusative (378) : 

Septem et triginta regn&vit annos, He reigned thirty-seven years, Liv. 
Quinque millia passuum ambulare, to walk five miles, Cic. 

IX. The Name of a Town used as the Limit of motion 
is put in the Accusative (379) : 

Nuntius Romam rSdit, The messenger returns to Rome, Liv. 

X. A Verb or Adjective may take an Adverbial Accu- 
sative to define its application (380) : 

Capita vel&mur, We have our heads veiled, Virg. Nabe hum&rofl 
fimictus, with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud. Hor. 

XI. The Accusative, either with or without an Interjec- 
tion, may be used in Exclamations (381) : 

Heu me mlsSrum, Ah me unhappy/ Cic. 

Dative. • 

XII. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (384) : 
Tempori cgdit, He yields to. the time, Cic. 

Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage (385). 
Dative with Compounds (386). 
Dative of Possessor (387). 
Dative of Apparent Agent (888). 
Ethical Dative (389). 
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Xin. Two Datives — the object to which and the ob- 
ject fob which — occur with a few verbs (890) : 

M21o est hdmlnibus ivaritia, Avarice is (for) an evil to men. Cic. 

XIV. With Adjectives the object to which the quality 
is directed is put in the Dative (391) : 

Omnibus carom est, It i* dear to aU. Cic. 

XV. A few Derivative Nouns and Adverbs take the 
Dative after the analogy of their primitives (392) : 

ObtempSratio legibus, obedience to the law. Cio. Congruenter nattt- 
iae, agreeably to nature. Cic. 

Genitive. 

XVI. Any noun, not an Appositive, qualifying the 
meaning of another noun, is put in the Genitive (395) : 

Catonis oratiOnes, Cold's orations. Cic 

XVII. Many Adjectives take a Genitive to complete 
their meaning (399) : 

Avidus laudis, desirous of praise. Cic. 

XV III. A Predicate Noun denoting a different person 
or thing from its Subject, is put in the Genitive (401) : 

Omnia hostium grant, All things belonged to (were of) the enemy. Li v. 

XIX. The Genitive is used (406), 

I. With miaSreor and mlseresco : 
M&Srere liborum, pity the labors. Virg. 

II. With reoordor, mSmlni, reminiscor, and obUviscor 
M&ninit praetgritorum, He remembers the past. Cic. 

m. With rSfert and interest : 

Interest omnium, It is the interest of all. Cic. 

XX. A few verbs take the Accusative of the Person 
and the Genitive of the Thing (410) : 

I. Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing : 

Te amicitiae commonSfacit, He reminds you of friendship. Cic. 

II. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Acquitting: 
Viros scelera arguia, You accuse men of crime. Cic. 
JJL,Miserety Poenitet, Pudet, Taedet, and Piget : 
EOrum nos miefiret, We pity them. Cic. 
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For the Genitive of Place, see Rule XXVI. 

Ablative. 

~XXL Cause, Manxes, and Means are denoted by the 
" Ablative (414) : 

TTtUItftte laudfitur, It is praised because of Us usefulness, Cic. 

XXIT. Peicb is. generally denoted by the Ablative 
(416): 

Vendldit auro patriam, He sold his country for gold. Virg. 

XXm. Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative (417) : 

Nihil est Smabilius virtute, Nothing is more lovely than virtue. Cic. 

XXIV. The Measure of Difference is denoted by 
the Ablative (418): 

Uno die longior, longer by one day. Cic. 

XXV. The Ablative is used (419), 

I. With utor, fruor, fiingor, potior, vescor, and their com- 
pounds : 

Plarfmis rebus fruimup, We enjoy very many things. Cic. 

II. With f Ido, conf Ido, nltor, innltor : 

Salus veritate nititur, Safety rests upon truth. Cic. 
HI. With Vebbs and Adjectives or Plenty and Want : 
. Non egeo m&dlcina, Ido not need a remedy. Cic. 
IT. With dignus, indlgnus, oontentns, and fretus : 
Digni aunt amicitia, They are worthy of friendship. Cic. 
V. With ttpns and usus: 
Auctorltate iua nobis opus est, We need your authority. Cic. 

XXVI. I. The place in which and the place from 
which are generally denoted by the Ablative with a Prepo- 
sition. Bat 

II. Names of Towns drop the Preposition, and in the 
Singular of the First and Second declensions designate the 
place in which by the Genitive (421) : 

In Italia fuit, He was in Holy. Nep. Ex Africa, from Africa. Lir. 
Athenis fuit, He was at Athens. Cic. Rftmae fuit, He was at Home. Cic. 

XXVU. Source and Separation are denoted by the 
Ablative, generally with a preposition (425) : 
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Oriondi ab Sfibtnis, descended from the Sabine*. Lir. Oaedem a v6bis 
d€pello, I ward off daughter from you. Cic 

XXVJJL The Tims of an Action is denoted by the Ab- 
lative (426) : 

OctogOalmo anno est mortans, He died in his eightieth year. Cic 

XXIX. The Ablative with an adjective may be* used 
to characterize a person or thing (428) : 

Summa virtQte ftddlescens, a youth of the highest virtue. Caes. 

XXX. The Ablative may be used with a word to de- 
fine its application (429) : 

Nomine, non potestate fuit rex, He was king in name, not in power. 
Nep. 

XXXT. The Ablative is used as the Casb Absolute 
(431): 

Servio regnante, in the reign of Servius (Servius reigning). Cic 

Cases with Prepositions. 

XXX IL The Accusative and Ablative may be used 
with Prepositions (432) : 

Ad amicum, to a friend. Cic. In Italia, in Italy. Nep. 

ADJECTIVES. 

XXXTTL An Adjective agrees with its Noun in gen- 
deb, number,, and case (438) : 

FortQna caeca est, Fortune is blind. Cic. 

PBONOUHS. 

XXXIV. A Pronoun agrees with its Antecedent in 
gender, number, and PERSON (445) : 

Animal, quod sangufoem h&bet, an animal which has blood Cic 

VERBS. 

Agreement. 

XXXV. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in num- 
ber and person (460) : 

Ego rages ejsci, I have banished kings, Cic 



/ 
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Indicative Mood. 

XXXVJL The Indicative is used in treating of facts 
(474): 

Deus mundum aedificavit, God made the world, Cic 

Subjunctive Tenses. 

XXXVII. Principal tenses depend upon Principal 
tenses : Historical, upon Historical (480) : 

Nititur ut vincat, He strives to conquer, Cic Quaesieras nonne p&tft- 
rem, You had asked whether I did not think. Cic 

Subjunctive Mood. 

XXXVilX The Potential Subjunctive represents the 
action not as real, but as possible (485) : 
Forsltan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire. Cic. 

XXXIX. The Subjunctive op Desiee represents the 
action not as real, but as desired (487) : 
Valeant elves, May the citizen* be well. Cic. 

XL. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result is used 
(489), 

I. Withut, ne, quo, quin, quontinus: 

Enltitur ut vincat, He strives that he may conquer, Cic 

II. With qui = ut is, ut ego, tu, etc. : 

Miflsi sunt, qui (ut ii) consul&rent Apollmem, They were sent to consult 
Apollo, Nep. 

XLI. The Subjunctive of Condition is used (503), 

I. With dum, m&do, dommbdo: 

M5do perm&neat industria, if only industry remains. Cic. 

II. With ao si, ut si, quasi, quam si, tanquam, *nnqnam si, 
▼Slut, velut si: 

Velut si adesset, as if he were present. Caes. 

m. Sometimes with si, nisi, ni, sin, qui = si is, si quia : 

Si Yelim num8rare, if I should wish to recount, Cic 

XLII. The Subjunctive of Concession is used (515), 
I. With licet, quamvis, quantumvis, ut, ne, quum, although : 
licet irrideat, though he may deride, Cic. 
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IL With qui = qunm (licet) is, qmxm Sgo, etc, though he : - 
AbsoMte Verrem, qui (ovum is) ffitefttur, Acquit Verres, though he 
confuse*. Cic. 

UL Generally with etsJ, tihimtjri, fctiamsl: 

Etsi optimum sit, even if (though) it be most excellent. Cic. 

TTJTT. The Subjunctive op Cause or Reason is used 
(517), 

I. With qxram (cum), since ; qui = qunm is, etc. 

Quum vita metus plena sit, since life isfttll of fear. Cic. 

IL With quod, quia, quttniam, qnando, to introduce a reason on 
another's authority : 

Quod corrumperet jurentotem, because (on the ground that) he corrupt- 
ed the youth. Quint 

XLIV. The Subjunctive of Time with the accessory 
notion of Cause or Purpose is used (521), 

I. With dam, dSneo, quoad, until : 

Exspectas, dum dicat, You are waiting till he speaks, I e., that he may 
speak. Cic 

II. With antSquam, priusquam, before: 

Antequam de re pttbllca dicam, before /(can) speak of the republic. Cic 

XLV. The Subjunctive is used in Indirect Questions 
(525): 

Quid dies fftrat, inccrtum est, What a day may bring forth is uncer- 
tain. Cic. 

XLVI. The Subjunctive by Attraction is often used in 
clauses dependent upon the Subjunctive (527) : 

Vereor, ne, dum mlnugpe vfilim l&bdrem, augeam, I fear I shaU in- 
crease the labor, while I wish to diminish it. Cic 

XLVU. The Subjunctive is generally used in the Inter- 
rogative, Imperative, and Subordinate clauses of the Oratio 
Obliqua (529) : 

Respondit, cur vgniret, He replied, why did he come. Caes. Scribit 
L£bi6no veniat, He writes to Zabienus to come. Caes. 

Imperative. 

XLVIII. The Imperative is used in commands, exhor- 
tations, and entreaties (535) : 
JustMam cole, Practise Justice. Go. 
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Infinitive. 

XLIX. The. Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Ac- 
cusative : 

Sentimufl cSlSre ignem, We perceive thai fire is Jwt. Cic 

Paeticiples, Gerunds, and Supines. 

Participles are constrned as adjectives (575), Gerunds 
and Supines as nouns (559, 567). But 

L. The Supine in um is used after verbs of motion to 
express purpose (569) : 

VenSrtmt res repgtitum, They came to demand restitution, Liv. 

PABTICLES. 

LI. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other ad- 
verbs (582) : 

Sapientes ffelldter vlvunt, The wise live happily, , Cic. 

1. For Prepositions, see Bale XXXII. 

2. Conjunctions are mere connectives. See 587 and 588. 

3. Interjections are expressions of emotion or mere marks of address. 
See 589. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 
ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND CLAUSES. 



SECTION I. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

592. The Latin admits of great variety in the arrange- 
ment of the different parts of the sentence, thus affording 
peculiar facilities both for securing proper emphasis and for 
imparting to its periods that harmonious flow which charac- 
terizes the Latin classics. But with all this freedom and 
variety, there are certain general laws of arrangement which 
it will be useful to notice. 
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L General Rules. 



593. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies 
the first place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded 
by its modifiers /he last place : 

Sol oriens diem conflcit, The sun rising makes the day. Cic. Animus 
aeger semper errat, A diseased mind always errs. Cic Miltiides Athenas 
llberfvit, MUtiades liberated Athens. Nop. 

594. Emphasis and euphony often affect the arrange- 
ment of words : 

I. Beginning. — Any word, except the subject, may be 
made emphatic by being placed at the beginning of the 
sentence : 

Silent leges inter arms. Laws are silent in tear. Cic. ISumUbri Remna 
d&dltur, Eemue is delivered to Numitor. Liy. Jgni ager rastSbStur, The 
field was ravaged with fire. SalL 

II. End. — Any word, except the predicate, may be ren- 
dered emphatic By being placed at the end of the sentence : 

NObis non s&tisfaoit ipse Bemosthm*e y Even Demosthenes does not satisfy 
us. Cic CoDsdlStum p&tlvit nunquam, He never sought the consulship. Cic. 
Ezsistit quaedam quaestio subdificUis, There arises a question somewhat dif- 
ficult. Cic. 

ILT. Separation. — Two words naturally connected, as 
a noun and its adjective, or a noun and its genitive, are 
sometimes made emphatic by separation : 

ObjurgdtiQnes nonnunquam incidunt nScessdriae, Sometimes necessary ro- 
proof 8 occur. Cic. Justltiae fungStur offlciis, Let him discharge the duties 
of justice. Cic. 

595. Contrasted Groups. — When two groups of words 
are contrasted, the order of the first is often reversed in tbe 
second : 

Fr&gHe corpus Snlmus semplternus mflvet, The imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body. Cic. 

596. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same 
word, or different words of the same derivation, are gener- 
ally placed near each other : 

Ad Bfinem senex de senectftte scripsi, /» an old man, wrote to an old man 
on the subject of old age. Cic. Inter se &liis alii prSsunt, They mutually bene- 
fit each other. Cic 
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597. Words with a common Relation.— A word 
which has a common relation to two other words connected 
by conjunctions, is placed, 

I. Generally before or after both : 

P8cis et artes et glQria, both the arts and the glory of peace. Liv. Belli 
pScisque artes, the arts of war and of peace. Liv. 

A Genitive or Adjective following two nouns may qualify both, but it more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

Haec percunctStio ac dSnuntiatio belli, this inquiry and this declaration of 
war. Liv. 

II. Sometimes directly after the first before the con- 
junction : 

HdnSris certSmen et glGriae, a struggle for honor and glory. Cic. Agri 
omnes et m&ria, all lands and seas. Cic. 

II. Special Rules. 

598. Modifiers op Nouns. — The modifiers of a noun 
generally follow it. They may be either adjectives or 
nouns : 

Populns RomSnus dficreVit, The Roman people decreed. Cic. Herddfttus, 
pater histdnae, Berodotus, the father of history. Cic. Liber de off Iciis, the 
book on duties. Cic. 

1. Noun.— A noun as modifier of another noun is generally an appositive, 
a genitive, or a case with a preposition, as in the examples. 

2. With Emphasis.— Modifiers when emphatic are placed before their 
nouns : 

Tuscus ager Ro*m3no adj&cet, The Tuscan territory borders on the Soman. 
Liv. (Moms 5rSti<5nes, Cak? s orations. Cic. 

3. Adjective and Genitive. — When a noun is modified both by an ad- 
jective and by a genitive, the order is, adjective — genitive — noun : 

Magna civiilm pSnuria, a great scarcity of citizens. Cic. 

599. Modifiers of Adjectives. — The modifiers of the 
adjective generally precede it, but, if not adverbs, they may 
follow it : 

Facile doctisslmus, unquestionably the most learned. Cic. Omni aetati 
communis, common to every age. Cic. Avldus laudis, desirous of praise. Cic. 

600. Modifiers of Verbs. — The modifiers of the verb 
generally precede it : 

GlSria virtQtem s&qultur, Glory follows virtue. Cic. Mundus deo p&ret, 
The- world is subject to God. Cic. Vehementer dixit, Be spoke vehemently. 
Cic. GIBria ducitur, He is led by glory. Cic. 
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1. Arm thb Verb.— When the rerb is placed for the sake of emphasis 
at the beginning of the sentence, the modifiers, of course, follow. See first 
example under 594. 1. 

2. Emphasis.— An emphatic modifier may of course stand at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the sentence (594) : 

FacilUme cognoscuntar ftddlescentes. Most easily are the young men rec- 
ognised. Cic 

8. Two or mors Modifiers. — Of two or more modifiers belonging to the 
same yerb, that which in thought is most intimately connected with the verb 
stands next to it, while the others are arranged as emphasis and euphony 
may require: 

Rex Scjibis bellum intulit, The hing waged war against the Scythians. 
Nep. Mora propter brevltstem vltae nunquam longe ftbest, Death is never 
far distant, in consequence of the shortness of life.' Cic 

601. Modifiers of Adverbs. — The modifiers of the 
adverb generally precede it, bat a Dative often follows it : 

Valde rehementer dixit, He spoke very vehemently. Cic. Congruenter 
nfiturae vlvit, Be lives agreeably to nature. Cic. 

602. Special Words. — Some words have a favorite 
place in the sentence, which they seldom leave. Thus, 

I. The Demonstrative generally precedes its noun : 
Custos hujus urbis, the guardian of this city. Cic. 

I. IUe in the sense of well-known (450. 6) generally follows its soon, if not ac- 
companied by an adjective: 

Medea ilia, that weU-bnown Medea. Cic. 

8. Quisque, the indefinite pronoun, follows some other word: 

Jnstltla auum culque trlbuit, Justice gives to every man his due (his own). Cic 

II. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tZnus 
and versus follow their cases : 

In Aalam^fCLgii,Ee fled into Asia. Cic. Collo tlnus, up to thenech. Or. 

1. After a Pbowouh.— The preposition frequently follows the relative, rarely 
other pronouns: 

Res qua de agTtur, the subject of which we are treating. Cio. 

2. Cum Appended.— See 184 6 and 18T. 2. 

8. Intervening Words.— Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes 
stand between the preposition and its case : 

Post Alexandri magni mortem, after the death of Alexander the Great Cic. 
Ad bene yIvendum,/or living well. Cic. 

m. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, generally 
stand at the beginning of such clauses ; but autem, 8nim, quXdern, qu&que, 
vSro, and generally \gVwr, follow some other word : 

Si peccSvi, ignosce, Jf I have erred, pardon me. Cic. Ii qui snperio'res 
sunt, those who are superior. Cic. Ipse autem omnia yldebat, But he himself 
saw all things. Cic. 
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1. Emphatio Wobds and Kelatttos often precede the conjunction. 

Id ut audlvit, as he heard this. Nep. Quae quum ita Bint, sine* these thing* 
are eo. Cic. 

2. Ne— quid em takes the emphatic word or words between the two parts: 
Ne in oppidis quidem, not even in the town*, do. 

IV. Nbn, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before 
that word, but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire 
clause, it generally stands at the beginning of the clause: 

Hac villa carSre non possunt, They are not able to do without this villa, 
Cic. Non fuit Jupiter metuendus, Jupiter teas not to be/eared. Cic. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

I. In Complex Sentences. 

> 

603. Subject or Predicate. — A clause used as the 
subject of a complex sentence (357) generally stands at the 
beginning of the sentence, and a clause used as the predi- 
cate at the end : 

Quid dies ferat incertum est, What a day may bring forth is uncertain. 
Cic. Exltus fuit <3rSti<3nis : slbi nullam cum his &micltiam esse, The close 
of the oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. Caes. 

1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence. See 598. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect upon the arrangement of 
clauses as of words. See 594 

604. Subordinate Elements. — Clauses used as the 
subordinate elements of complex sentences, admit three 
different arrangements : 

L They are generally inserted within the principal clause, 
like the subordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Hostes, iibi prlmum nostros equltes conspexerunt, celfirlter nostras per- 
turbSverunt, The enemy, as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our 
men to route. Caes. Sententia, quae tutissima videbStur, vicit, The opinion 
which seemed the safest, prevailed. Li v. 

H. They are often placed before the principal clause: 

• Quum quiescunt, prdbant, While they are quiet, they approve. Cic. QuS- 
lis sit Animus, animus nescit, The soul knows not what tJjie soul is. Cic. Si 
haec clvltas est, clvis sum fcgo, If this is a state lam a citizen. Cic. 
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This arrangement la ©specially common when the subordinate clause either re- 
fers back to the preceding sentence, or ia preparatory to the thought of the principal 
clause. Hence temporal, conditional, and concessit* clauses often precede the prin- 
cipal clause. Hence also, In sentences composed of correlative clauses with is— qui, 
tali* qudlie, tantue— quantum tum—quum, Ua—ut, etc, the relative member, L ew, 
the clause with qui, qudlis, quantum quum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

IEL They Sometimes follcw the principal clause : 

Enltltur ut vincat, He drives that he may conquer. Cic. Sol efficit ut 
omnia fldreant, The sun causes all things to bloom, Cic 

This arrangement Is common when the subordinate clause is either intimately 
connected in thought with the following sentence or is explanatory of the principal 
clause. Hence clauses of Purpose and Result generally follow the principal clause, 
as in the examples. See also examples under articles 488-409. 

605. Latin Period. — A complex sentence in which 
the subordinate clause is inserted within the principal clause, 
as under L, is called a Period in the strict sense of the word. 

In a freer sense the same term is also applied to any 
sentence in which the clauses are so arranged as not to 
make complete sense before the end of the sentence. In 
this sense the examples under II. are periods. 

II. In Compound Sentences. 

606. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions 
(587) generally follow each other in the natural order of 
the thought, as in English : 

Sol rait et monies umbrantur, The sun descends and the mountains are 
shaded. Virg. Gyges a nnllo vldebStur, ipse autem omnia vldebat, Gyges 
mas seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. Cic 



PART FOURTH. 

PROSODY. 

607. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 



CHAPTER I. 

QUAirrnY. 

608. The time occupied in pronouncing a syllable in 
poetry is called its quantity. Syllables are accordingly 
characterized as long, short, or common. 1 

609. The quantity of syllables is determined by poetic 
usage. But this usage conforms in many cases to general 
laws, while in other cases it seems somewhat arbitrary. 

1. Syllables whose quantity conforms to known rules are said to be long 
or short by rule. 

2. Syllables whose quantity does not conform to known rules are said to 
be long or short by authority. 

8. The rules for quantity are either general, i. e., applicable to most syl- 
lables, or special, i. ©., applicable to particular syllables. 



SECTION I. 
GENERAL RULES OF QUANTITY. 

610. Rule I. — Diphthongs and Contracted syllables 
are long : 

Haec, coena, aura ; alius for Slims, c5go for coigo, occido for occae- 
do, nil for nihil. 

1. Prae in composition is usually short before a Towel: prae&cutus, 
prahutus. 

2. Ua, «*, vi, uo, and uu, are not strictly diphthongs, and accordingly 
do not come under this rule. 

1 Sometimes long and sometimes short 
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61 1. Kule II.— A vowel is long by position before 
j } x 9 Zy or any two consonants : x 

Major, r&ri, gaza, mensa, servus. 

1. But one of the consonants at least must belong to the same word as 
the vowel : db rupe, pSr saxa. 

1) A final vowel is not usually affected by consonants*at the beginning of 
the following word, except before se, sp, sq, and st t where a short vowel is 
rare. 

2) iTand £7* must never be treated as consonants under this rule, 8 except 
in rare instances where « is so used by Synaeresis. See 669. II. 

2. Before a mute followed by L or J2, a vowel naturally short becomes 
common : duplex, dgriy pdtres. 

1) In Greek words a vowel is also common before a mute with M or N: 
Tlcmma, efcnus. 

2) A mute at the end of the first part of a compound before a liquid at 
the beginning of the second part makes the preceding vowel long by posi- . 
tion: &b~rumpo, 6b-r6go. 

8) A vowel naturally long, of course, remains long before a Mute and 
Liquid : deer, dcris. 

8. Compounds of jugum retain the short vowel before j : bljugusy 
quadrtfugut. 

612. Rule ITL — A vowel before another vowel, or 
a diphthong, is shobt by position : 

Pius, piae, ddceo, tr&ho. 

No account is taken of the breathing h; hence a in traho is treated at a vowel 
before another voweL 

Exceptions. — The following are long before a vowel : 

1. A, — (1) in the genitive ending ai of Dec. I. : auldd, — (2) in proper 
names in diue : (Mm (Cajus),— (3) before ia t w, io, fa, in the verb aio. 

2. E,— (1) in the ending U of Dec. V. when preceded by a vowel : diH; 
but generally short in fidei, m, #?&,— (2) in proper names in eius .* Pom- 
pHuSy — (8) in eheu. 

3. I,— (1) in the verb/Jo, when not followed by er : ftam,f&bam, but 
fieri,— (2) in the genitive aUus. In other genitives i in ius is common in 
poetry, though long in prose, but the i in aUerius is short, — (3) in dins, a, 
tm, for d%vu8 y a, ttm,— (4) sometimes in Dutoa. 

4. O,— is common in 6he. 

1 Strictly speaking, the syllable, and not the vowel, is lengthened, but the language 
of convenience refers the quantity of the syllable to the voweL 

9 Qu, gu, and eu, when u has the sound of u>, are treated as single consonants. 
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5. In Greek words vowels are often long before a yowel, because long in 
the original : der, Aeneas, Briseis, Meneldus, Tries. 

This often ocean In proper names in— $a, to, tou, lus, don, Ion, ais % Ms, dius: 
M6d5a, Alexandria, Pgneua, Darius, Orion. 



SECTION n. 

SPECIAL BULE9 OF QUANTITY. 
L QUANTTTT OF FlNAL SYLLABLES. 

I. Monosyllables. 

613. Rule IV. — Monosyllables are long : 

ft, da, t8, S3, dB, 8i, qui, do, prd, tQ, dQs, pgs, sis, bos, 80s, par, fidl 

Exceptions. — The following are short : 

1. Enclitics : quk, ve, n$, c$, tj?,pse, pti. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, J, t : ao, a4,f2l, m%, U } U ; except sal, s(& 

8. An, Us, cis, cor, es, fdc, fer, %n, is, nee, ds (ossis), per, tir, qua (plur. 
indef.), quis, vir; probably also aas (vfcdis), and sometimes hie and hSo as, 
Uom. or Ace. forms. 

II. Polysyllables. 

1. FINAL TOWELS. 

614. Rule V. — In words of more than one syllable, 
the endings a, e, and y are short ; i and u, long ; q, 
common : 

Vi5, mariS, marS, mis^; mSri, aucjl, fructa, pornQ; amo 1 , serm8. 

615. A final is short : rnensd, templd } bona, 
Exceptions. — A final is long, 

1. In the Ablative : mensd, band, ilia. 

2. In the Vocative of Qreek noons in as (rarely es) : A^nU, falld. 

8. In Verbs and In4eclinable words : amd, cUrd ; circa, juxtd, anted, 
frustrd. Exce.pt Ua> quia, eja, and#&#fc used adverbially. 

616. E final is short : serve, urbe, rege. 

Exceptions. — JZ final is long, 

1. In Dec. I. and V. : epitomi, rl, dti. Hence in the compounds— Mdie\ 
pridii, pe8tridi2, qudrl. 

2. In Greek plurals of Dec. III. : Tempd, nM. 
m 13 
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S. In the Stag. Imperative Act of Conj. II. : rndni, ddeh Bat e is same- 
times short in cavk 

4. In firi, ferna,.o7a, and jn Adverbs from adjectives of Dec. II. : doc£e\ 
recti. Except bent, male, inferni, interne, euperni. 

617. Y 'final is short: misty, m6lt/ y cotty. 
Exceptions.— Contracted endings are, of course, longi'm&ff = rmtyi. 

618. I final is long; serv\, boni, audi. 

Exceptions.— T^noZ is, 

1. Common in mM, tibl, M, itf, tot But 

Observe compounds ibidem, lblgue l ublque, uMnam, til/lvls, tiblcutique, nic&- 
H,8lcto\. 

2. Short, — (1) in nisi, quasi, cul (when a dissyllable), — (2) in the Greek 
ending si of Dak and AbL Plur. : ZVootf ,— (8) in the Dai. and V oc. Sing., 
which end short in the Greek ? Alexl, ParldX 

Vtl follows the rule, but not the compounds, Utinam^ Htlque, tUcHti. 

619. U final is long : fructUy cornHj dicta. 
Exceptions.— IndU for in, and nHnu for non. 

620. O fined is common : dm8, aermo^ virgo. 

Exceptions.— final is, 

1. Long,— (1) in Datives and Ablatives : servd, Hid, qud,— (2) in Greek 
words, when it represents a long Greek vowel : eehd, Argd, — (3) in Adverbs: 
faUd, multd, ergd, quandd, omnind; except those mentioned under 2 below. 

2. Short in dud, egb, oct&, and the adverbs cU6, Ulicd, irnmb, md<l&, and 
its compounds, dummddb, qu&mbdb, etc. 



2. FINAL SYLLABLES IN MUTES OB LIQUIDS, — 
C, D, L, M, N, E, T. 

621. Eule VI. — In words of more than one syl- 
lable, 

Final syllables in c are long ; 

Final syllables in d, 1, m, n, r, t, are short: 

alec, illQc ; illud, consul, am&n, carmen, amor, caput. 

Exceptions.— The following occur, 

1. Donee and lien. 

2. If final with the preceding vowel is generally elided before ft vowel 
See 669. 1. 
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3. In Greek words,— (1) en is long; often also an, in, on, yn : Hymen, 
AncMsen, TUan, Delphln, Actae&n, Phorcgn,—(2) er is long in alr,aethtr % 
crafcr, and a few other words with long ending in the original. 

4. This rule does not, of course, apply to syllables long by previous 
rules. 

3. FINAL SYLLABLES IN S. 

622. Kule VII. — In words of more than one syl- 
lable, the endings as, es, and os are long ; is, us, ys, 
short: 

amas, mensas, m8nes, nfib6s, h5s, servSs ; avis, urbis, bonus, scrvus, 
chl&nys. 

623. As final is long : Aeneas, bonds, Mas. 

Exceptions. — As final is short, 

1. In anas and in a few Greek nouns in &s : Areas, lamp&s. 

2. In Greek Accusatives of Dec. III. : Arcadas, herOds. 

624. Es final is long : nubes, mones. 

Exceptions.— Fs final is short, 

1. In Nominatives Singular of Dec. III., which increase short in the 
Gen.: miles (Itis), obses (Idis), interpres (etis). Except abies, arito, paries, 
Ceres, and compounds of pis; as hypes, tripes, etc. 

2. In penes and the compounds ofes; as Mes,p6tes. 

8. In Greek words,— (1) in the plural of those which increase in the Gen. : 
Arcades, Troades, — (2) in a few neuters in es : fflpp&menes, — (3) in a few 
Vocatives singular : Demosthenes. 

625. Ob final is long : custos, viros. 

Exceptions. — Os final is short, 

1. In compfo, impds, exSs. 

2. In Greek words with the ending short in the Greek : fielos, melds. 

626. Is final is short : avis, cdnis. 

Exceptions.— Is final is long, 

1. In Plural Cases : mensis, semis, Mis. 
Hencoy^ris, grdtls, ingrdtU. 

2. In Nominatives of Dec. III., increasing long in the Gen. : Quiris (Itis), 
Saldmis (Inis). 

3. In the Sing. Pres. Indie. Act of Conj. IV. : audls. 
Mavis, quivls, UteroU follow the quantity of ms. 

4. In the Sing. Pres. Subjunct. Act. : possls, veils, ndlls, mails. 

5. Sometimes in the Sing, of the Fut Perf. and of the Perf. Subj. : amfr 
verts, dbcw&As. 
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627. Us final is short : servus 9 bonus. 

Exceptions.— U* final is long, 

1. In Nominatives of Dec. III. increasing long in the Oen. : virlib* (litis), 
Ullus (tlris). 

But pdlus (u short) occurs in Horace. Are P. 69. 

2. In Dec. IV., in the Gen. Sing., and in the Norn. Ace. and Voc. Plur. : 
fructus. 

8. In Greek words ending long in the original : Binihu8,Sapphil8 f tripiie. 
Bat we have Oedlp&s and pdljfptia. 

628. Ys final is short : cMdmps, ctetys. 
Exceptions.— Contracted endings are of course long:».fity»»y* forJStyn- 

nyet. 

II. Quantity in Incbements. 

629. A. word is said to increase in declension, when it 
has in any case more syllables than in the nominative singu- 
lar, and to have as many increments of declension as it has 
additional syllables: sermo, sermonis 9 sermonibus. 

Sermonis, haying one syllable more than 8ermo t has one increment, while mt- 
mbnXbua has two increments. 

630. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it 
has in any part more syllables than in the second person 
singular of the present indicative active, and to have as 
many increments of conjugation as it has additional sylla- 
bles : dmdsj dmatis, dmabatis. 

Amdtia has one increment, dm&b&Hs two. 

631. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the 
penult, if there are more than one, they are the penult with 
the requisite number of syllables before it. The increment 
nearest the beginning of the word is called the first incre- 
ment, and those following this are called successively the 
second, third, and fourth increments. Thus 

In 8er-monrtrbu8, the first increment is man, the second «; and in mon- 

13 8 

u-t-ra-mus, the first is v, the second e, the third ra. 

I. Increments of Declension. 

632. Eule VIII. — In the Increments of Declen- 
sion, a and o are long; e, i, u, and y, short : 

aetas, aet&tis, aetatibus; serine, sermonis; puer, pu&ri, pufrorum; 
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fulgur, fulguris; chl&nys, chlamydia; bonus, bonarum, bonorum; ille, 
illarum, illorum ; miser, misgri ; supplex, supplicis ; s&tur, saturi 
Vowels long or short by position are of course excepted. 

633. A in the increments of declension is long : pax, 
pacts; bonus, bonarum/ duo, dudbus. 

Exceptions. — A is short in the first increment, 

1. Of masculines in al and ar : IZanntbal, Ifannibalis ; Caesar ', Caesaris. 
Except Car and Nar. 

2. Of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, dupis ; Arabs, Arabis. 

3. Of Greek nouns in a and as: poema, poematis ; Pallas, Palladis. 

4. Of the following : — (1) baccar, hepar, jubar, lar, nectar, par and its 
compounds,— (2) anas, mas, vas (vSdis), — (3) sal, fax, and a few rare Greek 
words in ax. . 

634. O in the increments of declension is long : honor, 
honoris/ bonus, bonorum/ duo, dudbus. 

Exceptions. — is short in the first increment, 

1. Of Neuters: aeqitor, aequhris; tempus, temp&ris. Except os (o"ris), 
odor (ad&ns), and comparatives. 

2. Of words in s preceded by a consonant ; inops, inopis. Except Cy- 
clops and hydrops. 

3. Of arbor, bos, Tepus, — compos, impos, memor, immemor, — AUobrox, 
Cappadox, praecpx. 

4. Of most Patrials : MacMo, Macedonia. 

5. Of many Greek nouns, — (i) those in or: rJtMor, Hector, — (2) many 
in o and on increasing short in Greek : aedon, aed&nis, — (3) in Greek com- 
pounds in pug ; triptts (5dis), Oedipus. 

635. E in the increments of declension is short : puer, 
pueri/ liber, liberi. 

Exceptions. — 2? is long in the first increment, 

1. Of Decl. V., except in the forms fidei, rei, and spei; as diti, dierum, 
dUbzts, r&ms. 

2. Of nouns in en, mostly Greek : lien, l&nis; Sinn, Sirlnis. So Anio, 
An&nis. 

3. Of CeWSber, Iber, ver, — T&res, l&cuphs, merces, quUs, inquies, requies, 
plebs, — lex,x<sxy dlec, dlex, -vervex. 

4. Of a few Greek words in es and er, except a$r and aether; as Tebes, 
lebitis ; crater, craieris. ♦ 

636. I in the increments of declension is short : miles, 
mllitis, mUitibus / anceps, aneipitis. 

Exceptions. — I is long in the first increment, 
1. Of most words in ix: radix, radicis; fUix,felicis. 
But short In : appendix, cdlix, CUiXyfMix, fornix, nix, pix, sdlix, strix, and a 
few others, chiefly proper names. 
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2. Ofdis, glis, lis, vis, Quirts, Samnis. 
8. Of delpkiib and a few rare Greek words. 
4. For quantity of the ending ins, see 612. 3. 

637. TT in the increments of declension is short : dux, 
duels ; arcus, arcubus / edtur, saturi. 

Exceptions. — Wis long in the first increment, 

1. Of nouns in ua with the genitive in uris, utifl, udifi : ju8 t j&ris; solus, 
sal at is ; pains, paludis. Except irUercus, Ztgus, pecus. 

2. Of fur, frux, lux, Fbllux. 

638. Y in the increments of declension is short: chld- 
mys, cTdamfydis. 

Exceptions.— This increment occurs only in Greek words, and is long in 
those in yn, ynis, and in a few others. 

II Increments of Conjugation. 

639. Eule IX. — In the Increments of Conjugation 
(630), a, e, and o.are long ; i and u short : 

ftmamus, amenras, am&tote, reglmus, sumus. 

1. In ascertaining the increments of the Irregular verbs, fSro, vdlo, and their 
compounds, the full form of the second person, feris, volts, etc., must be used. Thus 
\nfirebam and vdlibam, the increments are re and le. 

2. In ascertaining the increments of reduplicated forms (254), the reduplication 
is not counted. Thus didimus has but one increment dU 

640. A in the increments of conjugation is long: 
dmdre. 

Exceptions.— A is short in the first increment of do : dire, dabam, cir- 
cumdabam. 

641. E in the increments of conjugation is long: mo- 
nere. 

Exceptions.— E is short before r, 

1. In the tenses in ram, rim, ro: amaveram, amaverim, amavero; rex- 
2rat, rexerit. 

2. In the Present and Imperfect of Gonj. III. : rhjere, regeris, regerem, 
regerer. 

3. In the Fut. ending bsris, bere : amaberis, or -ere, mbneberis. 

4. Rarely in the Perf. ending erunt : steterunt for stetervnt. See 235, 
also Systole, 669. IV. 

642. O in the increments of conjugation is long with- 
out exception : monetote, regitote. 
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643. I in the increments of conjugation is short: regu 
tie j readmits. 

Exceptions.— /is long, except before a vowel, 

1. In the first increment of Cong. IV., except tonus of the Perl : audirt, 
audivi, audUutn; emtio, senttmus, smstonus (perf.). 

2. In Conj. III. in the first increment of perfects and supines in Xvi and 
itnm (276. III.) and of the parts derived from them (except tonus of Pert : 
trivimus) : cuplvi, cupwerat, cupilvs ; pUvvi, petUus; capessivi, eapessU&rus. 
G&vUus from goudeo follows the same analogy. 

3. In the endings Imus and Itis of Pres. Subj.: stontus, sUis; vetimus, 
velitw (289.8). 

4. In nOtite, nolito, nolUdte, and in the different persons of item, ibo, 
from eo (295). 

5. Sometimes in the endings xfmos and rftis of the Fut. Perf. and Peril 
Subj. : timavSrimw, amdvhUis. 

644. U in the' increments of conjugation is short : voliir 
mus. 

Exceptions. — Via long in the Snpine and the parts formed from it: 
volut/um, voluturua, dmdlurus. 



HX Quantity of Derivative Endings. 

646. Eule X. — The following derivative endings 
have the penult long : 

I. abrum, aorum, Strom : 

flabrum, simulacrum, &ratrum. 

n. edo, Ido, iido j 5go, Igo, "ago: 

dulcSdo, ciipldo, solitudo ; vorftgo, drigo, aerugo. 

HL ate, eis, Sis, otis, ine, one — in patronymics : 
Ptolgmais, Chassis, Minois, Icariotis, Ngrine, Acrfflione. 
Except 2><f*<W«, PhdcMs, TkebMs, MrUs. 

IV. ela, He; alia, elis, ulis: 
querela, Svile ; mortalis, f ldfilis, ciirulis. 

Y. anus, onus, onus, uxras \ ana, ena, ona, -ana: 
urb&nus, egenus, patronus, tribunns ; membr&na, h£b8na, anndna, la- 
cuna. 

Except galb&rws. 

VI. axis, arns \ orus, osus j avns, Ivus: 

salutaris, avarus; canorus, aifimogns; octavos, aestlyus. 
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VH Stag, Itaa, fitaij Stim, Itim, utimj Stum, £ta: 

Hiatus, tonitus, corautus ; HHigfilatim, Tiritim, tribQtim ; quercetam, 
inongta. 

Except (1) dnhitUus, arOtuUue, MVUu*, hoijpUus, MrvUua, eplrlfius, (2) afflttim, 
etdtim, and adverbs in ltos, as dlvinUue ; and (8) participles provided for hj 689. 

Vm. 9ni t Jid t 6sd f --4ndi8trilnakm: 
aepteni, quini, octoni 

♦646. Kule XI. — The following derivative endings 
have the penult short : 

L Sides, i&dea, Ides, — in patronymics: 
Aene&des, Laerti&des, TantSlides. 

Except (1) those in Ids* from norms in etu and «*; as, Piildes (Pelens), 2Teo~ 
cttdes (Neocles), and (2) AmphidriUdee, AmjfclKU^Mlldes.Cdr^nide^ Lpottrfftik* 

XL iacns,Xcua,idus: 

Cdrinthiacus, mtidfcus, cupidus. 

Except dmleu4, antlcus, aprlcus, mendlcua, posticus, p&dlcus. 

UL fclua, 81a, Slam j tilus, iSla, iUam; cuius, ctfla, oBliim^-*** 



filiolus, flliSla, atriolum; hortulus, virgula, oppldulum; flosculufl, 
partXcula, mOnusculum. 

IV. Stas, ftas, — in nouns ; Iter, ftas, — in adverbs : 
pi&as, Veritas ; fortlter, divlnitus. 

V. Stills, His, bills, — en verbals; fans, — en adjectives denoting ma- 
terial or time : 

versatflis, ddcflis, am&bilis; fldamantmus, cedrinus, crastmus, ditttinus. 
Except mMUHnue, rSpenttnus, vetpertfawe. 

1. His in adjectives from nouns usually has the penult long : civttis, Kos- 
tUti, puerttis, virllia. 

2. Inns denoting characteristic (325) usually has the penult long: canl- 
nus t equlnu8> m&rinus. 

647. Rule XII. — The following derivative endings 
have the antepenult long : 

I. aceus, uoeus, aneus, arius, arium, 5rlus : 

rSsftceus, pannuceus, subitaneus, cibarius, columbarium, censOrius. 

n. 5bais,atnis, atious: 

ftmabflis, yersatflis, Squatifcus. 
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m. aginta, Iginti, Ssimus,— in numerals: 

- nonaginta, vlginti, centesimus. 

648. Eule XTTT. — The following derivative ending* 
have the antepenult short : 

I. *bilis, ftudo, blentus, ttlentos . 

credibilis, solitttdo, Tln51entus, opulentus. 

II. urlo, — in dmderatives : 
fisurio, empturio, parturio. 

IV. Quantity of Stem Syllables. 

I. In Primitives. 

649. The quantity of stem-syllables in primitive words, 
when not determined by the General Rules (Sec. L), is in 
most cases best referred to authority. Thus, 

In mater, cSdo, scrlbo, d5no, 11 tor, the first syllable is long by authority, 
while in p&ter, tego, mlco, sono, liter, it is short by authority. 

650. Rule " XIV. — The quantity of stem-syllables 
remains unchanged in inflection : 

In declension, — avis, avem ; nubes, nQbium. 
In comparison, — levis, levior, levissimiis. 
In conjugation, — moneo, monebam, monui. 

1. Position may however affect the quantity: ager, igri (611, 612); 
possum, pdtui; solvo, s&lutum; volvo, vblutum. 

Here d becomes & before gr. The o in possum, solvo, and voho, long only by 
position, becomes short before a single consonant 

2. Gigno gives genui, glnUum, and pdno, p6sui t pdsUum, 
8. See also 651, 652. 

651. Dissyllabic Perfects and Supines have the first syl- 
lable long, unless short by position : 

jiivo, jQvi, jutum ; foveo, fovi, fotum. 

1. These Perfects and Supines, if formed from Presents with the first 
syllable short, are exceptions to 650. 

2. Seven Perfects have the first syllable short : 
blbi, dedi, fldi, soldi, stUi, sttti, tuli. 

13* 
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3. Ten Supines have the first syllable short: 

cltum, datum, Hum, lUum> quttum^ rittum, rutum, sitium, sttum, st& 
turn. 1 

652. In trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects the first two 
syllables are short : 

dido, cecidi; c&no, ceclni; disco, didfci. 

1. Caedo has cieldl in distinction from c&Adi from cddo. 

3. Tho second syllable may be made long by position : c&eurri, m&mordU 

II In Derivatives. 

653. Rule XV. — Derivatives retain the quantity 
of their primitives : 

bonus, bonitas; timeo, timor; animus, animosus; clvis, civicus; cora, 
euro. 

1. Frequentatives in lto, have i short: ddmXto. See SS2. 1. 

2. In a few Derivatives the short vowel of the primitive is lengthened : 



hftmo, humffnus, 

l&teo, Iffterna, 

leso, lex, lfigis, 

macer, mScero, 

moveo, mObllis, 

persdno, persona, 



rego, rex, rfigis, rfigula, 

secus, secius, 

eedeo, sedes, sedulus, 

sfiro, semen, 

suspicor, susplcio, 

tego, tegula. 



8. In a few Derivatives the long vowel of the primitive is shortened : 



Beer, acerbus, 

dlco, dlcax, 

dtkco, dux, ducis, 

fldo, fides, 

luceo, lucerna, 

moles, mfllestus, 



n5tum, nSta, 

5di, ddium, 

sopio, sftpor, 

v5do, vadum, 

vox, vocis, vdco. 



This change of quantity in gome instances is the result of contraction : mdtObUis, 
mSWUis, mSbUis, and in others It serves to distinguish words of the same orthogra- 
phy: as the verbs UgU, Uges, regis, riges, sides, from the nouns legis, Uges, rigis, 
rig 68, aides, or the verbs ducis, duces, fides, from the nouns d&ds, dHoes, fides. 



HI In Compounds. 

654. Rule XVI. — Compounds generally retain the 
quantity of their elements : 

ante-fSro, de-fSro, de-duco, In-aequalis, pro-duco. 

1. The change of a vowel or diphthong does not affect the quantity: 
de-llgo (lego), oc-cldo (cado), oc-eldo (caedo). 

i From sisto, bpt stdtum from sto. 
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2. Inseparable Prepositions. — Dl, se, and vS are long, rS ahort : 
ne sometimes long and sometimes short : 

dldnco, sfiduco, vficors, rgduco, nedum, nefas : 

1) Di is short in dlrtmo, GUertus. 

2) JVe is long in ntidum, nSmo, nequam, niqudquam, niquidquam, niquMia, 
and n$ve. In other words it is short. 

8) Be is sometimes lengthened in a few words: r&lgio, r&lquiae, rXpirU, rtpil- 

.8. Change of Quantity. — In a few words the quantity of the second 
element is changed. Thus 

Dice gives -dicus ; jwro, -jero; ndtus, -nUus; nuho, nuba: m&le-dlcus, 
de-jero, cog-nitus, prS-nuba. 

4. F&o. — Pro is short in the following words : 

Prfcella, prowl, prijf&niu, prSf&ri, prdfecto, prtjfetius, prijficiscor, priL 
fUeor, prqfugio, pr&fugus, profundus, pririepoe, prdneptis, prUerms, and 
most Greek words, as prbpheta, generally in prSfundo, propdgo, prbplno, 
rarely in prScQro, propello. 

5. Stem. — When the first element is the stem of a word (888. ILL), it 
is often followed by a short connecting vowel : 

c&l-e-f &cio, l&b-g-facio, belM-gero, aad-X-f fco, art-I-fex, ampl-I-f Ico> 16c- 
u-ples. 

Before fdcio in a few compounds e is sometimes lengthened : ftquffdcio, p&tfydr 
eio, putrtfdcio, Upfyado. The first e in iM&icet is long. 

6. I long. — / is long, — (1) in the first part of compounds of dies : merl- 
dies, prldie, postrldie, qudtldie, trlduum, and (2) in the contracted forms, 
bigae, trigae, quadrigae, ilicet, scttket, ffincen for tibiicen. 

Bnt i is short in blduum and qudtrlduwm. 

7. long. — is long in contrd-, intrO-, retrd*, and quandd- in composi- 
tion ; as : contrfoersia, intrdd&co, retroverto, quanddque, but quandSquidem. 

8. Special Words.— Eddie, quad, and tiqutdem have the first syllable 
short. 



CHAPTEE II. 
VERSIFICATION. 



SECTION L 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE BUBJEOT 

655. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity and 
Accent. Syllables are combined into certain metrical groups 
called Feet, and feet, singly or in pairs, are combined into 
Verses. 

L Metrical Feet. 

656. Feet are either simple or compound. For con- 
venience of reference we add the following list : 

I. Simple Feet. 
Dissyllabic Feet. 



Trochee,i 

Iambus, 

Pyrrhic, 



two long syllables, 
a long and a short, 
a short and a long, 
two short, 



V — 



Trisyllabic Feet. 

Dactyl, a long and two short, 

Anapaest, two short and a long, 

Tribrach, three short, 

Molossue, three long, - - - 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short, * - * 

Amphimacer,* a long, a short, and a long, — v — 

Bacchlus, a short and two long, w 

Antibacchlus, two long and a short, w 



Leg^s. 
Legfe. 
Parens. 
P&tSr. 



cirmfnS. 

btinlt&s. 

ddmlnus. 

lfbertis. 

amicus. 

milltes. 

ddffires. 

pSstOrls. 



II. Compound Feet. 

These are only compounds of the dissyllabic feet, and 
all have four syllables. 



1 Sometimes called Choree. 



9 Also called Cretio. 



METRICAL FEET. 
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— . W — %J 



V W V V 



— • — V \J 



Disponde*, double spondee, 

Ditrochee, double trochee, 

Diiambus, double iambus, 

Proceleusmatic, double pyrrhic, 
Greater Ionic, spondee and pyrrhic, 

pyrrhic and spondee, * w — — 

trochee (choree), and iambus, — « w — 
iambus and trochee, « — — * 

iambus and spondee, w 

Second Epitrite, trochee and spondee, — * 

Third Epitrite, spondee and iambus, — ** - 

Fourth Epitrite, spondee and trochee, « 

First Paeon, trochee and pyrrhic, —www 

Second Paeon, iambus and pyrrhic, w — w w 

Third Paeon, pyrrhic and trochee, w w — w 

Fourth Paeon, pyrrhic and iambus, 



Lesser Ionic, 
Choriambus, 
Antispast, 
First Epitrite, 



w w w — 



praeeftptBres. 

clvItStls. 

ftmoenlULs. 

memdrift. 

s6ntenti&. 

addlfiscens. 

Impatlfins. 

Terficundus. 

ftmSvdrunt. 

cQndltSres. 

atictCrltas. 

SrnffmentiL 

hlstdrla. 

AmSblHs. 

puerMs. 

celerltSs. 



1. Common Feet. — The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are, 

1) The Dactyl and Spondee, used in the Heroic Hexameter. 

2) Less frequently the Iambus, Trochee^ Tribrach, Anapaest, and Chori- 
ambus. 

2. Groups. — A Dipody is a group of two feet ; a Iripody, of three ; a 
Tetrapody, of four, etc. A Triemimeris is a group of three half feet, i. e., a 
foot and a half; Penthemimeris, of two and a half; Eephthemimeris, of three 
and a half, etc. 

657. Metrical Equivalents. — A long syllable may 
often be resolved into two short ones, as equivalent to it in 
quantity, or two short ones may be contracted into a long 
one. The forms thus produced are metrical equivalents 
of the original forms. Thus, 

The Dactyl becomes a Spondee by contracting the two short syllables into one 
long syllable; the Spondee becomes a Dactyl by resolving the second syllable, or an 
Anapaest by resolving the first Accordingly the Dactyl, the Spondee, and the Ana- 
paest are metrical equivalents. In like manner the Iambus, the Trochee, and the 
Tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

658. Metrical Substitutes. — In certain kinds of verse, 
feet are sometimes substituted for those which are not their 
metrical equivalents. Thus, 

The Spondee is often substituted for the Iambus or the Trochee, though not 
equivalent to either. See 679, 682. 

659. Ictus or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronun- 
ciation of a word one or more syllables receive a special 
stress of voice called accent, so in the pronunciation of a 
metrical foot one or more syllables receive a special stress 
of voice called Rhythmic Accent or Ictus. 
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1. Sntpn Fm.— Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have 
the ictus uniformly on the long syllables, unless used for other feet Thus, 

The Dactyl and the Trochee have the ictus on the first syllable ; the Anapaest 
and the Iambus on the last 



; 2. Eqctfalshts Aim S ubs t i t u t e s.— These take the ictus of the feet for 

j which they are used. Thus, 

The Spondee, when used for the Dactyl, takes the Ictus of the Dactyl, 1. e^ on 
the first syllable ; but when used for the Anapaest it takes the Ictus of the Anapaest, 
L e, on the last syllable. 

1) Feet consisting entirely of long or entirely of short syllables axe generally 
equivalents or substitutes, and are accented accordingly. 

2) When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of an accented long 
syllable of the original foot the ictus rests chiefly on the first of these two. Thus the 
Dactyl used for the Anapaest takes the ictus on the first short syllable. 

8. Compound Fun.— These take the ictus of the feet of which they are 
composed. Thus, 

The Cboriambu* (trochee and Iambus) takes the ictus of the trochee on the first 
syllable and that of the Iambus on the last 

But Ionic feet are generally read with the lotus on the first long syllable. 

660* Arsis and Thesis.— ^The accented part of each 
foot is called the Arsis (raising) ; and the unaccented part, 
Thesis (lowering). 

II. Verses. 

661. A verse is a line of poetry, and is either simple or 
compound. 

I. A Simple verse has one characteristic or fundamental 
foot, which determines the ictus for the whole verse. Thus, 

Every Dactylic Terse has the ictus on the first syllable, because the Dac- 
tyl, its characteristic foot, has it on that syllable. 

II. A Compound verse has a characteristic foot for each 
member. See 692. 

662. Caestjbal Pause. — Most verses are divided into 
two nearly equal parts by a pause or rest called the caesu- 
ra l or caesura! pause. See 673, 674. 

663. Metrical Names of Verses. — The metrical 
name of a verse designates, 

L The Characteristic foot. Thus, 

1 Caesura (from eaedo % to out) means a outtlng; it outs or divides the verse into 
parts. 
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Dactylic, Trochaic, and Iambic rerses hare respectively the Dactyl, the 
Trochee, and the Iambus as the characteristic foot. 

IL The Number of Feet or Measures. 1 Thus, 

1. Dactylic Hexameter is Dactylic verse of six measures. 

2. Averse consisting of one measure is Mbnometer ; of two, Dimeter; 
of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, Pentameter ; of six, Hexam- 
eter. 

HI. The Completeness or Incompleteness of the meas- 
ures. Thus, 

1. A verse is termed Acatalectic, when its last measure is complete ; 
Catalectic, when it is incomplete. 

1) A Catalectic verse is said to be catalectic in eyU&bam, in disylldbum, or 
in trisylldbum, according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or three syllables. 

2) A Brachy catalectic veree wants the closing foot of the last Dipody. 
8) An Acephalous verse wants the first syllable of the first foot. 

4) A HypercataUctic verse, also called Hypermeter, has an excess of syllables. 

2. The full metrical name combines the three particulars enumerated 
under I. IL and III., as Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic, Dactylic Trimeter 
Catalectic, etc. 

1) Bat for the sake of brevity the term Acatalectic is often omitted when it can 
be done without ambiguity. 

2) Verses are sometimes known by names which merely designate the number 
of feet or measures. Thus Hexameter (six measures) sometimes designates the Doc* 
tylic Hexameter Acatalectic, and JSenarius (six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acata- 
lecHo. 

664. Special Names of Veeses. — Many verses are 
often designated by names derived from celebrated poets. 
Thus, 

Alcaic from Alcaens, Arehilochian from Archilochus, Sapphic from 
Sappho, Olyconic, from Glycon, etc. 

Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to which they were 
applied; as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects ; Paroemiac, to proverbs, etc. 

665. Final Syllable. — The final syllable of a verse 
may generally be either long or short. 

666. Stanza. — A stanza is a combination of two or 
more verses of different metres into one metrical whole. 
See 699, 700. 

A stanza of two lines is called a Distich; of three, a Tristich; of four, a 
Tetrastich. 

1 A measure is a single foot, except in Anapaestic, Trochaic, and Iambio verses, 
where it is a Dipody or Pair of feet. 
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667. Metre. — Metre signifies measure, and is used to 
designate, 

1. A Foot or Dipody, as the measure, or metrical ele- 
ment of a verse. 

2. A Verse or Stanza, as the measure of a poem. 

668. Scanning. — Scanning consists in separating a poem, 
or verse, into the feet of which it is composed. 

in. Figures of Prosodt. 

669. The ancient poets sometimes allowed themselves, 
in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. These are, 

I. "Stnaloepha. — This is the elision of a final vowel or 
diphthong, or of a final m with the preceding vowel, before 
a word beginning with a vowel : 

Monstr' horrend' inform' ingens, for Monstrum horrendum infarme 
ingens. Virg. 

1. No account is taken of h, as it is only a breathing (2. 2). Hence hor- 
rendum is treated as a word beginning with a vowel. 

2. Interjections, o, heu, ah r proh, etc., are not elided, but in other words 
the elision generally takes place in the best poets. 

8. Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes elided before a consonant : 
Pyrrhln' connubia servas ? for Pyrrhine connubia servas ? Virg. 
4. The elision of 8 occurs in the early poets : 
Ex omnibu' rebus,/or Ex omnibus rebus. Lucr. 

II. Stnaeresis. — This is the contraction of. two sylla- 
bles into one : 

aurSa, deinde, delnceps, udem, usdem. 

1. Synaeresis is of frequent application. Thus, 

1) Two successive vowels are often thus united, as in the examples above. 

2) A vowel and a diphthong : eaedem. 

8) Two vowels separated by A, as only a breathing : prohXbeat, pronounced jwo*- 

leat, 

2. In the different parts of dteum, ee is generally pronounced as one syl- 
lable : deem,d&8t i deirat, dSSrit, etc. : so ei in the verb antieo : antefre, arUSL- 
rem, anteis, antett. 

3. I and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with the 
sound of y and w : Thus, abiets and artete, become abyefc and dryeti; gen&fr 
and tenuis become gdrw>& and ttnwds. 
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III. DiAERESis-^—This is the resolution of one syllable 
into two : 

aurfii' for aurae, Orphfiiis for Orpheus, soluendus, for solvendns, silua 
for silva. 

As a matter of foot the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually divide any syllable 
into two, and the examples generally explained by diaeresis are only ancient forms, 
occasionally used by them for effect or convenience. 

IV. Systole. — This is the shortening of a long syllable : 
tQl&runt for tfilerunt, stgtfcrunt for stfitgrunt (235), vldfi'n for yldesne. 
This is a rare poetical license, occurring most frequently in the final vowel* and 

diphthongs, which would otherwise be elided. See 669. II. 

V. Diastole. — This is the lengthening of a short syl- 
lable : 

Priamldes/or Prf&mldes. 

This is a poetical license, used chiefly in proper names and In Anal syllables in 
the arsis of the foot (660). 



SECTION n. 

VARIETIES OF VEB3E. 

I. Dactylic Veese. *lk . 

670. All Dactylic Verses are measured by single feet 
(663. II.), and consist of Dactyls and their metrical equiv- 
alents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 

L Dactylic Hexameter. 

671 . The Dactylic Hexameter consists of six feet. The 
first four are eitherDactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, 
and the sixth a Spondee (665). 

The scale is, 1 



QuSdrttpft- 1 dantS pii- 1 trem s<5nl- 1 tfl qu&tlt | flngiilS | campum. Virg. 
ArmX vl- 1 rtlmqu& c&- | nS TrS- 1 jSe qui | prlmiis.&b | Oris. Virg. 
InfSn- | dtlm r6- | giiiS jtk-^ | bfis rfinfl- | vSrft dfl- 1 lSrem. Virg. 
Illi 2 In- | ter s6- | 83 mSg- | nS ri | br5cM& | tffllunt. Virg. 

1 In this scale the sign ' marks the ictus (659). 
9 The final i of illi is elided by Synaloepha (669). 
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672. Yaeietieb. — The scale of dactylic hexameters ad- 
mits sixteen varieties, produced by varying the relative 
number and arrangement of dactyls and spondees. 

1. Illustration.— Thus a verse may contain, 

1) Five dactyls and one spondee, as in the first example above. 

2) Four dactyls and two spondees. These again admit four different ar- 
rangements. 

8) Three dactyls andthree spondees, as in the second and third examples 
above. But these again admit six different arrangements. 

4) Two dactyls and four spondees. These admit four different arrange- 



5) One dactyl and five spondees, as in the fourth example. 

2. Effect of Dactyls.— Dactyls produce a rapid movement and are 
adapted to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement and are 
adapted to grave subjects. But generally the best effect is produced in suc- 
cessive lines by variety in the number and arrangement of dactyls and spon- 
dees. 

8. Spondaic Like. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

Cffrft de- 1 urn stibft- 1 16s mBg- 1 num Jdvls | Inert- 1 mentum. Virg. 

673. Caesubal Pause. — The favorite caesural pause 
of the Hexameter is after the arsis, or in the thesis, of the 
third foot : 

Anna- 1 tl ten- 1 dunt ; || It | clamor et | Sgmlne" | fSct<5. Virg. 
InfSn- 1 dum, re- 1 glnfi, II ju- 1 bfis rend- 1 v5re d6- 1 lQrem. Virg. 

In the first line the caeanral pause, marked || , is after Undunt, after the arsis of 
the third foot ; and in the second line after reglna, in the thesis (nd JU) of the third 
foot 

1. Rarb Caesurai. Pause.— The caesural pause is sometimes in the 
fourth foot, and then an additional pause is often introduced in the second 
foot. Sometimes indeed this last becomes the principal pause : 

Crftdldfi- 1 rim; || vte | fllfid e- 1 rJU> || ver | mBgnus *- 1 gebai Virg. 

2. Bucolic Caesura.— A pause between the fourth and fifth feet is gen* 
erally called the bucolic caesura, because often used in pastoral poetry: 

Ingen- [ tern coe- 1 15 sflnl- 1 turn dedlt; || Inde se- 1 cutus. Virg. 
8. Faulty Caesura.— A caesural pause at the end of the third foot is 
regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulv&ru- 1 lentua e- 1 quls furlt; || Cmn8s | Srm& re*- 1 qulrunt Virg. 

674. Caesuba and Caesubal Pause. — The ending of 
a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only 
one of these (sometimes two) is marked by the caesural 
pause : 
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Arm* vf- | rumque o&- 1 nS, || TrO- 1 jae* qui | primus &b | Oris. Virg. 

1. Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, bat only one 
of these, that after cano, has the caesura! pause. 

2. In determining which caesura is to be marked by the pause the reader 
must be guided by the sense, introducing the pause where there is a pauso 
of sense, or where at least it will not interfere with the sense. 

8. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in 
every hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 
RCmad | mofinii | tfirrult | Implger | Hannibal J firmis. JSnn. 

675. Last Woed of the Hexameter. — The last word 
of the Hexameter should be either a dissyllable or a trisyl- 
lable. See examples above. 

1. Two monosyllables are not particularly objectionable, and sometimes 
even produce a happy effect : 

Praeclpl- | tant cu- 1 rae, || tar- 1 bStaque* | fitae're' | mens est. Virg. 

Est is indeed often used even when not preceded by another monosyllable. 

2. A single monosyllable, except eet, is not often used at the end of the 
line, except for the purpose of emphasis or humor : 

PSrturf- 1 unt mon- 1 tfis, || nas- ] cCtur I rjdjtcu- 1 lus mus. Hor. 

J t*<Lt <..iy ./...-/ • L .\ f\ » . '■ : 

II. Dactylic Pentameter. 

. 678. The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two parts 
separated by the caesurai pause. Each part consists of two 
Dactyls and the arsis of a third. The Spondee may take 
the place of the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the 
second : 

J. W W- I ~ W W I Jm 11 — WW I .L WW I _ 



Admoni- 1 ta coe- 1 pi || fortior | SssS tu- 1 a Ovid. 

1. Pentameter.— The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient divi- 
sion of the line into five feet; the first and second being dactyls or spondees; 
the third, a spondee ; the fourth and fifth, anapaests. 

2. Elegiac Distich.— The Dactylic Pentameter is seldom, if ever, used, 
except in the Elegiac Distich, which consists of the Hexameter followed by 
the Pentameter : 

Semlse- 1 pQlta vi- 1 ram || cur- 1 vis f Srf- 1 untiir &- 1 rStris 
Oss&, ru- 1 Xn5- 1 b5s lipocfiUt | hSrba d5- 1 mus. Ov. , ^ 
Jfi/ /. a,i/ in* n tJ Gnu ' erf- >n**i #■ ** £ Vru£ K faty €mw / /s 



<IIZ Other Dactylic Verses. 



677. The other varieties of dactylic verse are less im- 
portant, but the following deserve mention : 
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L Dactyuo Teteameteb. — This consists of the last 
four feet of the Hexameter : 

Ibimus | O.adci- 1 1, com!- 1 tfisque. Hor. 

In compound verses, as the Greater Archilochlan, the tetrameter in composition 
with other metres, has a dactyl In the fourth place. See 69L L 

IL Dacttijc Teimetee C atalbctic. — This is the Lesser 
Archilochian, and is identical with the second half of the 
Dactylic Pentameter : 

Arbdrl- 1 bQsque c5- 1 mae. Hor. 

m. Dactylic Dimeter. — This is the Adonic, and con- 
sists of a Dactyl and Spondee : 
Mdntls I- 1 mSg& Hor. 

II. Anapaestic Verse. 

678. Anapaestic verses consist of Anapaestic dipodies. 

An Anapaestio dipody consists of two Anapaests, but 
admits Spondees or Dactyls as equivalents. 

I. Anapaestio Dimeter consists of two dipodies : 
Venlfint \ annls || saecul* • sSris. 1 Sen. 

This Is sometimes catalectlc (668. IIL 1), and has only a long syllable in place of 
the last foot It is then called Paroemiac 

IL Anapaestio Monometeb consists of one dipody: 
D£t&r6s • patriae. Auson. 

1. In Anapaestio verse Dactyls are used sparingly, and are generally ftHowed by 
Spondees. Each dipody generally ends with a word. 

2. The last syllable is not common, as in most kinds of verse (665), bat subject 
to the ordinary rales of quantity. 

8. Anapaestio verse does not occur in the best Latin Poets. 

HI. Trochaic Vebse. 

679. Trochaic verses consist of Trochaic dipodies. 

A Trochaic dipody consists of two Trochees, or of a 
Trochee and a Spondee ; bnt it admits the Tribrach as the 
equivalent of the Trochee, and the Anapaest, of the Spon- 
dee. The first foot has a heavier ictus tnan the second : 

1 In verses measured by dipodies, a dotted line is placed between the feet, a sin- 
gle line between the dipodies, and a double line in the place of the caesura! pause. 
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I. Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 

680. This consists of four Trochaic Dipodies with the 
last foot incomplete. The caesural pause is at the end of 
the fourth foot, and the incomplete dipody admits no equiv- 
alents: 

• r 

. w • — w 



Nulla j v5x htl- 1 mana \ cCnstat || absque* \ B8pt6m | Htte- : ns, 
Rite | v5c3- 1 Ids v5- j cSvit || quSs ma- j glstrft | Graecl- j a. Ter. Mau. 

1. In Proper Names, a dactyl may be introduced in any foot except the fourth 
and seventh. 

2. The Proceleuamatic tot the Spondee sometimes occurs. 

8. In Comedy the Spondee and its equivalents occur in the odd feet, as well as 
in the even, except in the last dipody. 

4. The Trochaic Tetrameter also occurs in the earlier poets in its complete 
form, i. e., with eight full feet : 

Ipse* : Bummls | saxis • f ixus || aspS- ♦ ris 6- J vised- ! ratus. Enn. 

.„ II. Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic. 

681. This consists of two Trochaic Dipodies with the 
last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits no equivalents 
and has the following scale, 

JL w : JL w | L w : i 
Aula • divi- 1 tern ma 1 - • net. Hot. 

1. This is sometimes called Iambic Dimeter Acephalous, 1. e., an Iambic Dime- 
ter with the first syllable wanting. 

2. A Trochaic Tripody,— three Trochees— technically called a Trochaic Dime- 
ter BrachycatalecHc, or an Ithyphalicus, occurs in the Greater Archilochian. See 
691. 1. 

8. For Sapphic Verse, see 691. IV. 
4. For Phalaedan, see 691. V. 

IV. Iambic Veesjs. 

682. Iambic verses consist of Iambic dipodies. 
An Iambic dipody consists of two Iambi, or of a Spon- 



dee and an Iambus; but it admits the Tribrach as the 
equivalent of the Iambus, and sometimes the Dactyl or the 
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Anapaest, of the Spondee. The first foot has a heavier 
ictus than the second. 

In its full form it has the following scale : 



V V w 



L Iambic Trimeter. 

683. This verse, also called Senarius, consists of three 
Iambic Dipodies. 

I. The first dipody has the full form. 
II. The second admits no Anapaest. 

III. The third admits no Anapaest or Dactyl, and in its second 
foot, no equivalent whatever. 

IV. The Oaesural Pause is usually in the third foot, hut may * 
he in the fourth. 

The scale is, 



Quid 5b- ! serft- 1 tls || an- \ rfbtts | fundls \ prices? Eor. • 
Nfiptfl- : niis ttl- 1 «5 II tan- ; dit hi- 1 bfirnus \ s&lo. Eor. 
Has In- : ter fepii- 1 15s H at j jarSt | pSstSa \ fives. Eor. 

1. Proper Names.— In proper names an Anapaest is admissible in any 
foot, except the last, but must be in a single word. 

2. Horace.— In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and 
the Spondee ; their equivalents, the Tribrach, the Dactyl and Anapaest, are 
used very sparingly. The Tribrach never occurs in the fifth foot and only 
once in the first. The Anapaest occurs only twice in all. 

8. Comedy.— In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the Spondee and its 
equivalents are freely admitted in any foot except the last 

4. Choliambus.— This is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Spondee in 
the sixth foot and an Iambus in the fifth : 

Miser : Cattil- 1 le de- j sfcSs | Ine> [ tire. Catul. 

Choliambus means lame or limping Iambus, and is so called from its limping 
movement It is sometimes called Season for the same reason, and sometimes Hip- 
ponact&an-, from Hipponax, its reputed inventor. 

684. Iambic Trimeter Cataleptic. — This is the Iam- 
bic Trimeter with the last foot incomplete. But in Horace 
the only feet admissible besides the Iambus are the Tri- 
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brach in the second foot and the Spondee in tho first and 
third : 



V i 



L | v ± : w ± I w 



Vdcs> I tiis at- 1 que" nSn : vdcS- 1 tiis an- j dit iifor. 

II. Iambic Dimeter. 

685. This verse consists of two Iambic Dipodies with 
their usual equivalents. But in Horace the only feet ad- 
missible besides the Iambus are the Tribrach in the second 
place, the Spondee in the first and third, and the Dactyl in 
the first : j. 



Qu&run- j ttir In | sUvIs f &Ves. Hot. 
ImbrSs \ nlv&s- | que* com- \ parat. Ear. 
Ast &g6 \ vlcis- | 8lm rl- | sfcro. Eor. 

1. Iambic Dimeteb Hypeemeteb occurs in Horace with the 
following scale : 



Pufir | quls ex | aula | capll- 1 lis. Zfor. 

This is sometimes called the Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse and forms the third line 
in the Alcaic Stanza. See 700. 1. 

2. Iambic Dimeteb Cataleptic does not occur in the pure Latin poets. 
Its scale is, 



Manu ! piier 1 16quS- ! ci. JPst. Arb. 

3. Iambic Dimeter Acephalous. — This name is sometimes given to the 
Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic (681), which is then treated as iambic Dimeter 
without the first syllable. Thus 

Au- | li dl- 1 vftem j m&net. Eor. 



III. Iambic Tetrameter. 

686. The Iambic Tetrameter is little used in Latin except in Come- 
dy. It consists of four Iambic Dipodies with their usual equivalents. The 
caesural pause is usually after the fourth foot : 

Quantum In- • telle*- 1 I modo • senls || sentsn- • t&m | d* nfip- • 
tus. Ter. 
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The Iambic TetrutmtUr CataUcUe belongs mostly to comedy, but occurs also lr 
Catullus: 

Qadtedm- • m6aas|r€sa> • tUI T || qu6t an* • tern M&- 1 ml cu- ; ras. T*r. 

V. Ioisnc Vkrse. 

687. The Ionic a MinGre consists entirely of Lesser 
Ionics. It may be either Tetrameter or Dimeter : 

wwl-|vui»|vvi>|wui. 

SImtil ftnctSs | Tiberlnls | humeros 15- 1 vlt in undls. Eor. 
Neque segnl | pede vlctus. JBor. 

1. Horace has this metre only in one short ode (HI. 12). In some edi- 
tions this ode consists entirely of Tetrameters ; but in others it is arranged 
in stanzas of three lines ; the first two, Tetrameters, and the third, a Dimeter. 

2. In this rerse the last syllable is not common, but subject to the ordi- 
nary rules of quantity, as in the Anapaestic verse. See 678. -2. 

8. The Ionic a Majore, Sotadtan Verse, scarcely occurs in Latin, except 
in Comedy. In its pure state it consists of three Greater Ionic feet and a 
Spondee, but in Martial the third foot is a Ditrochee : 
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HSs cum geml- 1 nS compede | dedlcSt c&- 1 ten&s. Mart. 

VL Choeiambic Vkbsk. 

688. Choriambic verses begin with a Spondee followed 
by one, two, or three Choriamb], and end with an Iambus. 

In Horace the Chorlambio verse uniformly begins with the Spondee, but in some 
of the other poets the Trochee, the Anapaest, or the Iambus occasionally takes the 
place of the Spondee. 

689. A Choriambic verse with one Choriambus is 
called the Olyconic; or, if catalectic, the PherecraUan ; 
with two, the Asclepiadean j with three, the Greater As- 
clepiadean. 

I. The Gltconic has the following scale : 

I- | JLwmJL I yi 

DSnec | grStiis erSm | tibi. Eor. 

II. The Pheeeceatean is catalectic, but otherwise iden- 
tical with the Glyconic. Its scale is, 

Jm m- I m\m \J \J 2m | W 

Viz da- 1 r2re carl- 1 nae. Eor. 
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HL The Asclepiadsan has the following scale : 

I- | Iwvl||lwwl I «i 

MaecS- 1 n3s at&vis || Bdlte reg- 1 Ibus. Hor. 

IV. The Greater Asclepiadean has the following scale : 

i.|i uw i||: tftf i||i wu i| w i 

Seu pla- 1 rfis hlem6s, || seu trlbiilt || Jupiter ul- 1 tlmam. Hor. 

This is sometimes called Choriambic Pentameter and sometimes Choriambic 
Tetrameter, 

Epichoriambic Verse. 

690. When a verse begins with a Second Epitrite fol- 
lowed by one or two Choriambi, and ends with a Bacchius, 
it is called Epichoriambic. Of this there are two important 
varieties : 

I. The Sapphic Veese. — This consists of a Second Epi- 
trite, a Choriambus and a Bacchius : 

Jlvi.- | i-wvi. \» ±1 
Namque me" sil- 1 vS II lupus In j S&blna. Hor. 

1. But the Sapphic Ydrse may also be measured as a Trochaic Dipody 
followed by an Aristophanic verse, i. e., as composed of a Trochee, a Spon- 
dee, a Dactyl, and two Trochees. See 691. IV. 

2. The Caesural Pause usually occurs after the fifth syllable, as in the 
example, but sometimes after the sixth. 

3. Catullus admits two Trochees in place of the Epitrite. 

II. The Geeateb Sapphic Veese. — This diners from 
the Sapphic proper only in introducing a second Choriam- 
bus before the Bacchius : 

.1 w i. _ | i w « i |j i w « I | vi.1 

Inter aequS- 1 163 equftSt, || G Silica nBc ] liipatis. Hor. 
This is sometimes improperly called Choriambic Tetrameter. 

VII. Logaoedic Verse. 

691. Logaoedic verses consist of Dactyls, or their 
equivalents, followed by Trochees. 

I. Greater Archilochian. — This consists of a Dactylic 
Tetrameter (077. 1.) followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The 
first three feet are either Dactyls or Spondees ; the fourth, 
a Daetyl ; and the last three, Trochees : 
14 
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.£. w I — v 



Vltae I summa" brS- 1 vis spSm | nds vetat, || Inchd- j Sr6 | longom. J7ar. 
The caesural pause is between the two members. 

II. Alcaic Veese. — This consists of two Dactyls fok 
lowed by two Trochees : _ 

Purpiirfi- 1 C v&rl- 1 Us c6- ; lore. Hor. 

III. Aeistophanic Verse.— This consists of a Dactyl 
followed by two Trochees : 

jl * v|JL * : i. 7 
Cur nfcque | mill- j taris. Hor. 

This verse is variously named, Aristophanio^ ChoHambie Dimeter, and CIto. 
riambio Dimeter Catalectic. 

IV. Sapphic Veese. — This prefixes to the Aristophanic 
a Trochaic Dipody consisting of a Trochee and a Spondee 
(690. 1.). The scale is, 

JL v :Ji-|i.ww|i.w:i.U 
N3mque | me sH- 1 va lupus | In S&- j blna. Hor. 

Sapphic yerse may be classed at pleasure either with the Logaoedic verses, as 
here, or with the Epichoriambic verses, as in article 690. L 

V. Phalaecian Veese. — This consists of a Spondee, a 
Dactyl, and three Trochees: 

N5n est | vlverfi, \\ s6d v&- j l6r§ | vita. Mart. 

This verse is sometimes called, from the number of its syllables, HendeccayUdbio^ 
of eleven syllables. It does not occur in Horace. In Catullus it sometimes has a 
Trochee, or an Iambus, in the first place. 

"VlLL Miscellaneous Veeses. 

692. Geeatee Alcaic Veese. — This consists of an 
Iambic Penthemimeris and a pure Dactylic Dimeter^ i. c, 
an Iambic Dipody, a long syllable and two Dactyls : 

\j JL !ui|.||Zvu|«wv 



Yides j fit 51- 1 tS II st&t nlv8 | cSndldum 
Sor2c- j t8 n6c | jam || s^stlnfi- 1 Sot tintis. Hor. 

1. The Caesural Pause is usually between the two members. 

2. In Horace the first foot is generally a Spondee. 

3. This verse forms the first and second lines of the Alcaic Stanza. See 
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693. DACTYueo-lAMBic Vebse. — This consists of a pure 
Dactylio Penthemimeris (656. 2) and an Iambic Dimeter 

( 685 ) : .,. 4 



mm V V 



i i w ii r ■• f i f 



w «- 



Jussiis &b- 1 Irft dd- 1 mtlm, || f &r«- f b&r In- 1 cfirtB ! pftde. Eor. 

1 This verse is sometimes called Elegiarribus, 

2. This verse and the following oompounds-the lambico-Dactylio and the PW- 
op«fcm— have the peculiarity that the two members of*eoch may be treated as sepa- 
rate lines, as the last syllable of the first member is common, as at the end of a line. 

694. Iambico-Dactylic Verse. — This consists of an 
Iambic Dimeter and a Dactylic Penthemimeris, i. e., of the 
same parts as the preceding, but in an inverted order : 



Nlv63- j qu6 dfi- 1 dQcGnt ! J3v6m : || nQnc m&rfc, | nttnc rilft- 1 ae. Uor. 

1. This verse Is sometimes called Iambelegus. 

2. For the final syllable of the first member, see 698. 2. 

695. Priapeian Verse. — This consists of a Glyconic 
and a Pherecratean (689. 1. II.) : 



-L 






i i.- i w u l\ 



QuBrctis | Srfd& rUs- | ticft || c5nf5r- 1 mSta* s&cll- 1 ri. CfctaZ. 

1. In this verse, as It appears in Catullus, the Glyconic and the Pherecratean 
appear with snch variations as are allowed in that poet (688). Hence the Trochee 
qverc&s for the Spondee, in the example. 

2. For the final syllable of the first member, see 698. 2. 



SECTION III. 

THE VERSIFICATION OF VIRGIL, HORACE, OVID, AND JUVENAL. 

696. Viegil and Juvenal. — Virgil in his Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid, and Juvenal in his Satires use only 
the Dactylic Hexameter. See 671. 

697. Ovid. — Ovid uses the Hexameter in his Metamor* 
phoses, but the Elegiac Distich in his Epistles and other 
works. See 676. 2. 

698. Horace.— Horace uses the Hexameter in his Epis- 
tles and Satires, but in his Lyrics, i. e., in his Odes and 
Epodes, he uses a great variety of Metre. 
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699. Lyrics of Horace. — Most of the Odes and 
Epodes consist of Stanzas of two, three, or four verses ; but 
a few of them consist entirely of a single kind of verse. 

Lyric Metres of Horace. 

700. For convenience of reference the following out- 
line of the Lyric metres of Horace is here inserted. 

A. Stanzas of Four Verses. 

I. Alcaic Stanza. — First and second verses, Greater Alcaics 
(692) ; third, Iambic Dimeter Hypermeter (685. I.) ; fourth, Al- 
caic (691. II.). 



V V 



v i jvil-liwilw 

4. ±.S\J.w\±»:±Z 

In thirty-seven Odes : I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 81, 34, 35, 87 ;. II. 1, 3, 5, 
7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20 ; III. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26,' 29 ; IV. 4, 
9, 14, 15. 

II. Sapphic and Adonic. — The first three verses, Sapphics 
(691. IV.); the fourth, Adonic (677. HI.). 

M 

2. lXv:X_|Xvv|Xw:Xw 

4. x w « | L 1 

In Twenty-six Odes: I. 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 80, 82, 88; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
16; III. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; IV. 2, 6, 11, and Sec\Pymn. 

III. AsolepiadSan and Gltoonic. — The first three verses, 
Asclepiadeans (689. III.) ; the fourth, Glyconic (689. L). 



1.) J 

2. |.X_|XwwX|XwvX|v.- 

8. ) * 



2. 

8, r 

4. X -. |lww^ I w. 

In nine Odes: L 6, 15, 24, 83; II. 12; III. 10, 16; IV. 5, 12. 

IV. AsCLEPUDfiAN, PHETIECRATBAN, AND GLTOONIC. — The first 

two verses, Asclepiadeans (689. III.); the third, Pherecratean 
(689. H.) ; the fourth, Glyconic (689, 1.). 

Mi-|ivwi|iwvl|yl 

3. X - | J. w v X | w ^ 

4. X_|XwvX|wi 

In seven Odes : I. 5, 14, 21, 23 ; III. 7, 18 ; IV. 13. 
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B. Stanzas of Three Verses. 

Y. Ionic a Minobb (687).— The first two verses, Tetrameters: 
.the third, Dimeter. 



3. 
In Ode IIL 12. 



i}— t -i 






C Stanzas of Two Verses. 
YI. Iambic Tbtmkteb and Iambic Dimeteb (683, 685). 






2. w I. 



1 v wl — — 



In the first ten Epodes. 

YII. Glyconio and Asolepiadkan (689. L, m.). 

1. i.-|i.wvi.|wi 

2. See IV. 1. 

In twelve Odes : I. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; III. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28 ; IV. 1, 8. 

Yin. Hexameteb and Dactylic Tetbameteb (671 ; 677. L). 



1. 



ivw|iivv|i>> 



L - 



In two Odes : I. 7, 28, and Epode 12. 

IX. Hexameteb and Dactylic Tbimeteb Catalectio (671 ; 
677. H.). 

1. See VIII. 1. j 

In Ode IV. 7. 

X. Hexameteb and Iambic Tbimeteb (671, 683). 
See Yin. 1 and YI. 1. 

In Epode 16. 

XI. Hexameteb and Iambic Dlmeteb (671, 685). l 
Bee YIH. 1 and YI. 2. 

In Epodes 14 and 15. 
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XH Hexameter asd Iambioo-Dactylio (671, 694). 
1. See VIIL L 



|. t| ..,x. r ..|. 



2. _' 
In Epode 13. 
XIII. Iambic Tbimeteb asd Dacttlioo-Iambio (683, 693). 

* * 



L See VI. 1. 



wilvi 



2. 
In Epode 11. 

XIY. Tbochaio Dimetbb Cataleotio and Iambio Tbimeteb 
Cataleotio (681, 684). 



i.^i 1 "! 1 "!- 



_ _ . V W V I ■» w 



Il.i. 



In Ode EL 18. 

XV. Gbeateb Aboiiilooiiian and Iambio Tbimeteb Cata- 
leotio (691. 1. ; 68i). 



Jm V W II — W 



Xvvl JLvw liwji 

2. See XIV. 2. 
In Ode I. 4. 

XVL Abistophaoto aki> Gbeateb Sapphio (691. III. ; 690. IT). 
l.i.vw \l„ \lZ 

2.Iwi-|lwwJL|ivwI|wI- 

In Ode 1. 8. 

D. Verses used Singly. 

XVIL AsCLEFIADfiAN (689. m.). 

JL-|i.wwi.|i.wwiLwi 

In three Odes : L 1 ; III. 80 ; IV. 8. 

XVm. Gbeateb Asclepiadean (689. IV.). 

In three Odes : 1. 11, 18 ; IV. 10. 

XIX. Iambio Tbimeteb (683). See VL 1. 
In Epode 17. 
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701. Index to the Lyric Metres of Hoeace. 



The Roman numerals refer to articles in the preceding outline, TOO. 

Metres. 

I. 

II. 

VII. 

I. 
XVII. 



BOOK I. 

Oilos. Metres. 

1, XVII. 

2 II. 



7, 
10, 



VII. 
XV. 
IV. 

III. 

VIII. 
XVI. 

I. 
II. 



11, XVIII. 



12, 
13, 

14, 
15, 

16, 

n, 



II. 
VII. 
IV. 

III. 

L 
I. 



18, XVIII. 



19, 
20, 

21, 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 
01, 
32, 

33, 

81, 
35, 

36, 

t>3, 



1, 
2, 
3, 



BOOK II. 



VII. 

II. 

IV. 
II. 
IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

VIII. 

I. 
II. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

I. 

VII. 

I. 

II. 



I. 

II. 

I. 



Odes. 

4, • 

6, . 

C, . 

1, ■ 

8, . 

9, . 

10, . 

11, . 

12, . 

13, . 

14, . 

15, . 

16, . 

W, ■ 

18, . 

19, . 

20, . 



1, 
2, 
8, 
4, 
6, 
6, 
1, 
8, 
9, 
10, 

11, 
12, 
13, 

H, 
15, 
16, 

IV 

J8, 

19, 

20, 

21, 

22, 

23, 

24, 

25, 



Metres. 
II. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
III. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
II. 

I. 
XIV. 

I. 
I. 



II. 

VII. 

III. 
II. 

V. 
IV. 

ir. 

VII. 

in. 

i. 

ii. 

VII. 

ii. 
i. 
ii. 
i. 

VII. 
VII. 



Odes. 

26, , 

27, . 

28, . 

29, . 

30, . 



BOOK IV. 



h 

2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
1* 
8, 
9, 
10, 

n, 

12, 
13, 
14, 
15, 



VII. 

II. 

VII. 

I. 

m. 
II. 

IX. 
XVII. 

I. 

XVIII. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 

I. 
I. 



EPODES. 



jy* Epodes. 



i, 

2, 
3, 
4, 
6, 
6, 
7, 



9, 

10, 

11, 

12, 

13 

14 

15, 

16 

17 

SECULAR HYMN, 



Metres. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
VI. 
XIII. 

vni. 

XII. 
XI. 
XI. 

x. 

XIX. 

II. 
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1. Figuees of Speech. 

702. A Figure is a deviation from the ordinary form, 
construction, or signification of words. 

Deviations from the ordinary forms are called Figures of Etymology, 
from the ordinary constructions, Figures of Syntax, and from the ordinary 
significations, Figures of BJwtoric. 

1. Figures of Etymology. 

703. The Figures of Etymology are the following: 

1. Aphakresis takes a letter or syllable from the beginning of a word : 
'st for est. » 

2. Syncope takes a letter or syllable from the middle of a word: 
vtrum for vXrorum, dixe for dixisse. 

3. Apocope takes a letter or syllabic from the end of a word : tun? 
for tune. 

4. Prosthesis prefixes a letter or syllable to a word : tftuli for tidi. 

5. Epenthesis inserts a letter or syllable in a word : Alcumena for 
Alcmena, atliuum for dtttum. 

6. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to a word : dicier for did. 

7. Metathesis transposes letters or syllables: pistris forprisUs. 

8. Antithesis substitutes one letter for another : volnus for vulnus, 
oUi for iUi. 

See also Figures of Prosody, 669. 

2. Figures of Syntax. 

704. The Figures of Syntax are the following : 

I. Ellipsis. — This is the omission of one or more words 
of a sentence : 

H&bltSbat ad J 6 vis (se. templum), He dwelt near the temple of Jupiter. 
Lir. Abiit, fivSsit (et), Be has gone, lias escaped. Cic. 

1. Asyndeton is an ellipsis of a conjunction, as in the last example. 

2. Zeugma is an ellipsis which employs a single verb with two subjects or ob- 
jects, though strictly applicable to only one : 

Pacem an bellam goren^wluther at peace (agons) or waging war. SalL 
8. Aposiopesis, also called Reticentia, used for rhetorical effect, is an ellipsis 
which leaves the sentence unfinished: 

Quos ego sed mfltos praestat compon&e flnctus. Whom I — but it is tit- 
ter to calm the troubled waves. Virg. 
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IX Pleonasm. — This is the use of superfluous words: 

Erant Itinera duo, qulbus Itlnerfbus exlre possent, There were two way* 
by which ways they might depart, Caes. Emdri pfltius quam servlre praestat, 
It 4a better to die, father than to be a slave. Cic. Eurusque Ndtusque ruunt, 
Both Eurus and Notue rush forth. Virg. 

1. Poltsyitdetow is a pleonasm in the use of conjunctions, as in the last example. 

2. Hendiadyb is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead of a noun with 
an adjective or genitive : 

Armis virisque, Jbr vlris armEtts, with armed men. Tac 
8. Anaphora is the repetition of a word at the beginning of successive clauses: 
Me cuncta Italia, me unlversa ci vitas consulem declaravit, Me all Italy, me the 
whole state declared consul. Cic 

4 Epiphora is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses: 
Laelius navus erat, doctus erat, Laeliue was diligent, was learned. Cic. 

HI. Enallage. — This is the substitution of one part of 
speech for another, or of one grammatical form for an- 
other : 

Pdp&lus late rex (for regnans), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively). Virg. SSrus (sero) in coelum redeas, May you return late to heaven. 
Hor. Vina c&dis iylnis cados) on&rgre, to'fitt tl^e flasks with wine. Virg. 

1 Astdixbia is the use of one part of speech for another, as in the first two ex- 
amples. 

2. Htpallagb is the use of one case for another, as in the last example. 

8. Synbsis is a construction according to sense, without regard to grammatical 
forms. See 438. 6 and 461. 

4. AnaoolUthon is a want of harmony in the construction of the different parts 
of a sentence : 

Si, ut diount, omnes Graios esse (Graii sunt), if, as they say, all are Greeks. Cic 

IV. Hypebbaton. — This is a transposition of words or 
clauses : 

Praeter anna nihil erat stiper {superkrat\ Nothing remained, except their 
arms. Nep. Valet atque vivit {vivit atque valet), He is alive and well. Ter. 

1. Anastropite is the transposition of words only, as in the first example. 

2. Htsteron Peoteeon is a transposition of clauses, as in the second example 
8. Thesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word. See 528. 2. 2). 



3. Mgures of Rhetoric. 

705. Figures of Rhetoric, also called Tropes, comprise 
several varieties. The following are the most important. 

I. Metaphor. — This is an implied comparison, and as- 
signs to onq object the appropriate name, epithet or action 
of another : 

14» 
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Rei pftblicae vulnus (for damnum), the wound of the republic Cic. 
Nanfr&gitim fortunae, the wreck 0/ fortune, Cic. Silent leges, The laws are 
silent, Cic 

IL Metonymy. — This is the use of one name for another 
naturally suggested by it : 

Aequo Marte (for praelio) pugn&tum est, They fought in an equal con- 
test. Liv. Furit V ulcSnus (ignis). The fire rages. Virg. 

By this figure the cause is often put for the effect and the effect for the cause ; 
the property for the possessor, the place or age for the people, the sign for the thing 
signified, etc : Mare for helium, Vulc&nus for ignis, Bacchus for vlnum, nobilUas 
for noblleSj Graecia for Graeci, laurea for 'victoria, etc. 

IDL Synecdoche. — This is the use of a part for the 
whole, or of the whole for a part ; of the special for the 
general, or of the general for the special: 

In vestra tecta (vestras domos) discGdlte, Depart to your 7wmes.* Cic. 
Sl&tio male f Ida carlo is (n&vibus), a station unsafe for ships. Virg. Fontem 
fSrobaut, They were bringing water. Virg. 

IV. Ibony. — This is the use of a word for its opposite : 

LegStos bdnus (for mains) imperStor Tester non admlsit, Tour good com- 
mander did not admit the ambassadors. Liv. 

V. Hypeebole. — This is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et ful minis ocior Slis, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning. Virg. 

II. Latin Authors. 

706. The history of Eoraan literature embraces about eight 
centuries, from 250 B.C. to 550 A.D., and has been divided by Dr. 
Freund into three principal periods : 

I. The Ante-Classical Peeiod.— From 250 to 81 B.C. The 
principal authors of this period are : 

Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius. 

IT. The Classical Peeiod. — This embraces the Golden and 
the Silver Age : 

1. The Golden Age.— From 81 B.C. to 14 A.D. The principal 
authors are : 

Cicero, Nepos, Horace, Tibullus, 

Caosar, Livy, Ovid, Propertius. 

Sallust, Virgil, Catullus, 

2. The Silver Age.— From 14 to 180 A.D. Jhe principal 
authors are : 
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Thaedrus, The Piinics, Qiuntilian, Pcrsius, 

Vcllcius, Tacitus, Suetonius, Lucan, 

The Senecas, Curtius, Juvenal, Martial. 

III. The Post-Classical Pekiod. — This embraces the Brazen 
and the Iron Age: 

1. The Brazen Age.— From 180 to 470 A.D. The principal 
authors are : 

Justin, Eutropius, Lactantius, Claudian, 

Victor, Macrobius, Ausonius, Tcrentian. 

2. The Iron Age. — From 476 to 550 A.D. The principal au- 
thors are : 

Boethius, Cassiodorus, • Justinian, Priscian. 

HI, The Roman Calendar. 

707. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis 
of our own, and is identical with it in the number of months 
in the year and in the number of days in the months. 

708. Peculiarities. — The Roman calendar has the fol- 
lowing peculiarities : 

I. The days were not numbered from the beginning of the 
month, as with us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. The Calends, the first of each month; 

2. The Nones, the fifth, — bat the seventh in March, May, July, 
and October ; 

3. The Ides, tho thirteenth, — but the fifteenth in March, May, 
July, and October. 

II. From these three points the days were numbered, not for- 
ward, but backward. 

Hence after the Ides of each month, the days were numbered from the 
Calends of the following month. 

HI. In numbering backward from each of these points, the 
day before each was denoted by prldie Calendas, Nonas, etc. ; the 
second before each by die tertio (not secundo ; third, not second) 
ante Calendas, etc., the third, by die quarto, etc., and so on through 
the month. 

1. Numerals.— This peculiarity in the use of the numerals, designating tho 
second day before the Calends, etc., as the third, and the third as the fourth, etc., 
arises from tho fact that the Calends, etc., were themselves counted as the first. 
Thus pridie ante Cdlendas becomes the second before the Calends, die tertio ante 
Cdlendas, the third, etc. 

2. Name or Month.— In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an 
adjective in agreement with Cdlendas, Nonas, etc., as, die quarto ante Nonas Jan* 
udria*, often shortened to, quarto ante Ndnas Jan. or IV ante Nonas Jan. or with- 
out ante, as, IV. Nonas Jan., the socond of January. 
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& Ante sbx.- Instead of die— ante, ante diem Is common, as, ante diem 
quartum Kbnas Jan. for die quarto ante Ednas Jan. 

4, As Indeclinable Nouns.— Tbo expressions ante diem—Col^ eta, pridie 
Cal-t etc^ are often used as Indeclinable nouns with a preposition, as, ex ante diem 
V. Idm Oct., from the 11th of Oct Lit. Ad pridie Hbnaa Maiae, till the 6th of 
May. Cio. 

709. Calendab foe the Yeab. 



Da>«of 


March, May, July, 


Jan.Aofr 


April, Jane, 




.he Mo-tli. 


Oct 


December. 


Sept. Nov. 


February. 


1 


CALENDtR. 1 


Calbndis. 


Causxd'is. 


Calbndis. 


2 


VI. .Nonas. 1 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


IIL 


4 


IV. «* 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


III. tt 


Nonis. 


Nonis. 


Nonis. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIIL Idas. 


VIIL Idas. 


VIIL Idas. 


7 


Nonis. 


VIL 


VIL 


VIL 


8 


VIIL Idus. 


VL u 


VL " 


VL 


9 


VIL 


V. tt 


V. * 


V. a 


10 


VL 


IV. tt 


IV. 


IV. tt 


11 


V. tt 


IIL M 


IIL " 


III. " 


12 


IV. M 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idas. 


Pridie Idas. 


13 


III. « 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridie Idas. 


XIX. CaleudJ 


XVIIL Calend.* 


XVL Calend.a 


15 


I DIKUS. 


XVIIL 


XVIL " 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Calond. 3 


XV1L u 


XVL tt 


XIV. « 


17 


XVL « 


XVL tt 


XV. " 


XIIL u 


IS 


XV. « 


XV. «• 


XIV. " 


XIL * 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV. " 


XIIL 


XL " 


20 


XII L u 


XIIL " 


XIL w 


X. u 


21 


XIL » 


XIL « 


XL " 


IX. " 


22 


XL « 


XL 


X. 


VIIL « 


23 


X. «* 


X. « 


IX. « 


VIL 


24 


IX. M 


IX- « 


VIIL " 


VL « 


25 


VIIL w 


VIIL u 


VIL 


V.(VX)» " 
IV. (V.) tt 


26 


VIL " 


VIL •* 


VL 


27 


VL ** 


VL » 


V. u 


IIL (IV.) " 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. " 


Prid.Cal.(IILCaL) 


29 


IV. " 


IV. " 


III. 


(Prid. CaL) 


80 


III. « 


III. tt 


Pridie Calend. 




31 


Pridie Calend. 


Pridie Calend. 







710. English and Latin Dates. — The table (709) will fur- 
nish the learner with the English expression for any Latin date, 
or the Latin expression for any English date ; but in translating 
Latin, it may be convenient also to have the following rule : 

I. If the day is numbered from the Nones or Ides, subtract 
the number diminished by one from the number of the day Xm 
which the Nones or Ides fall : 



1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of course be added. 
Before Nonas, Idus, etc., ante is sometimw used and sometimes omitted (70S. III. 2). 

3 The Calends of the following month are of course meant, as the 16th of March 
for instance is, XVIL Calendar Aprllee. 

• The enclosed forms apply to leap-year. 
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VIII. ante Eras Jan. = 13 — (8 — 1) = 13 — *l = 6th of January. 

II. If the day is numbered from the Calends of the following 
month, subtract the number diminished by two from the number 
of days in the current month : 

XVIII. ante Cak Feb. = 31 - (18 - 2) = 81 - 16 = 15th of 
January. 

In Leap-year the 24th and 25th February are both called the sixth before the 
Calends of March, VI. Col. Mart. The days before the 24th are numbered precisely 
as if the month contained as usual only 23 days, bat the days after the 25th are num- 
bered regularly for a month of 29 days: V. % IK, III. Col. Mart*, and prldU Col. 
Mart. 

71 1. Dmsioxs of Day and Night.— The Roman day, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, and the night from sun-set to sun-rise, were 
each divided at all seasons of the year into twelve hours. 

L Night Watches.— The night was also divided into four watches of three 
Eoman hours each. 

2. Length op Rohan Hotte.— The hour, being uniformly A, of the day or of tho 
night, of course varied in length, with the length of the day or night at different 
seasons of the year. 

IV. Roman Monet, Weights, and Measures. 

712. Coins. — The principal Roman coins were the as, 
of copper, the sestertius, qulnarius, denarius, of silver, and 
the aureus, of gold. Their value in the classical period was 
as follows : 

As, 1 to 2 cents. 

Sestertius, 4 " 

Qulnarius, 8 " 

Denarius, 16 " 

Aureus = 25 denarii, .... $4.00. 

1. As— the Unit op Monet. — The As was originally the unit of the 
Roman currency, and contained a pound of copper, but it was diminished 
from time to time in weight and valuo till at last it contained only 1 /o i of a 
pound. 

But whatever its weight, A of tho as is always called an wicia, A a sextans, A 
a quadrans, t 4 5 a triens, A a quincunx, A a semis, A. a septwnx, A a bes, A a do- 
drans, \\ a dextans, \% a deunx. 

■ 2. Sestertius, Quinarius, and Denarius. — The sestertius contained ori- 
ginally 2* asses, the quinarius 5, and the denarius 10 ; but as the as depre- 
ciated in value* the number of assesin these coins was increased. 

3. As— the General Unit op Computation. — The as is also used as 
the unit in other things as well as in money. Thus 

1) In Weight.— The as is then a pound, and the uncia an ounce. 

2) In Measure.— tho as ia then a foot or a jugerum (718), and the uncia is A of 
a foot or of a jugerum. 
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3) In Interest.— The as is then the unit of interest, which was one per cent a 
mcctL. i. e., twelve per >ear, the uncui is ^ per month, L c. f 1 per year, and the 
mmm »* ,*, pt-r month, i. e., C per year, etc. 

4) In Inh* rittnr*.— The as is then the whole estate, and the uneia & of it: 
Urut ex a<*.e, heir of the whole estate ; fUros ex dodranie, heir of ,•„. 

713. Computation op Uoxey. — In ail sums of money 
the common unit of computation was the sestertius, also 
called numrnus ; but four special points deserve notice : 

I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are de- 
noted by sestertii with the proper cardinals : 

Quinqae sestertii, 5 sesterces, vlginti sestertii, 20 sesterces, diicenti ses- 
tertii, 2W sederces. 

II. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille sestertii, or 
mille sestertium. 

IIL In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are 
denoted either (1) by millia sestertium (gen. plur.), or (2) by ses- 

tcrtia : 

Duo millia sestertium, or duo scstertia, 2,000 sesterces; quinqae millia 
BCatertium, or quinque scstertia, 5,000 sesterces 

With sedertia the distributives were generally used, as, bina ssstertia, 

fur duo sebteHia. 

IV. In suras containing one or more millions of sesterces, ses- 
tertium with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper 
numeral adverb, decies, vicies, etc. Thus 

Decics Bcstertium, 1,000,000 (10 X 100,000) sesterces; Vicies sestertium, 
2,000,OUO (20 X 100,000) sesterces. 

1. Sesteethtm.— In tho examples under IV., sestertium is treated and declined 
as a neuter noun in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive flur. 
of sentcrtlus, and the full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was Dicies centena millia 
sestertium. ■ Cevtina millia was afterward generally omitted, and finally sester- 
tium lost its force as a genitive plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, 
capable of declension 

2. Sestertium Omitted.— Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the 
numeral adverb : as, dicies, 1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. Sion HS.— The sigu IIS, is often used for sestertii, and sometimes for sester- 
tia, or sestertium : 

Decern IIS = 10 sesterces (IIS = sestertii). Dena HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS 
= sestertia). Decies IIS = 1,000,000 sesterces (HS = sestertium). 

714. "Weight. — The ba^is of Roman weights is the Libra, 
also called As or Pondo, equal probably to about 11 \ ounces avoir- 
dupois. 

1. OtwoEB. —The Libra, like the as in money, is divided into 12 parts called by 
the names given under 712. 1. 

2. Fractions of Ounces.— Parts of ounces also have special names: £=s6mi* 
nncla, 1 = duella, J = slcilicus, J = sextula, £ = drachma, ^ = scrupulum, & = ob- < 
this. 
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715. Det Mbasube.— The Modlus is the basis, equal to about 
a peck. 

1. Sextariub.— This is tV of a modius. 

2. Parts or the Sjsxxajiiub.— These have special names : \ = hemlna, \ = ficu- 
tubulum, T ^ = cy&thus. 

710. Liquid Measure. — The Amphdra is the most conven- 
ient unit of the Roman liquid measure, and contained a Roman 
cubic foot, equivalent probably to about seven gallons, wine measure. 

1. Ctrunrs.— Twenty amphdrae make one Culeue. 

2. Farts op Amphora.— These hare special names : | = urna, -J- =r congius, j t 
= sextarius, *V = hemlna, ^ = quartarius, ,fo = acetabulum, w $ s = cyathus. 

717. Long Meastjbe. — The basis of this measure is the Ro- 
man foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches. 

1. Combinations op Feet.— Palmlpes = 1} Koman feet; cubitus = 1\ ; passus 
= 5; stadium = 625. 

2. Parts op Foot.— Palmus = { foot ; uncia = jfc; digitus = ,V 

718. Sqtjabe Mea8tjee. — The basis of this measure is the 
Jugerum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to about 
six tenths of an acre. 

The parts of the jiigirwn havo the same name as those of the As: uncia =^ s , 
sextans = T a s , etc. See 712. 1. 

V. Abbreviations. 

719. Names. 

A. = Aulus. L. = Lucius. 

Ap. = Appius. M. = Marcus. 

C. (G.) = Caius (Gaius). M\ = Manius. 
Cn. (Gn.) = Cnaeus Mam. = Mamercus. 

(Gnaeus). N. = Numerius. 

D. = Decimus. P. = Publius. 



Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 

S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. Spiirius. 

T. = Titus. 

Ti. (Tib.) = Tibfirius. 



720. Other Abbreviations. 



A. D. = ante diem. 
Aed. = aedilia. * 
A. U. C. = anno urbis 

condltac. 
Cal. (Kal.) = Calendae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consoles. 
D. = dlvus. 
D. D. = dono dedit. 
Des. = designatus. 
D. M. = diis manibus. 
D. S. = de suo. 
D. S..P. P. = de sua 

pecunia posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = Eques Ro- 

manus. 
F. = f lliua. 



F. C. = faciendum cu- 

ravit. 
Id. = Idus. 
Imp. = imperator. 
Leg. = Iggfttus. 
Non. = Nonae. 
0. M. =s optimus max- 

Imus. 
P. C. = patres conscrip- 

ti. 
Pont. Max. = pontifex 

maximus. 
P. R. = populus Ro- 

manus. 
Pr. = praetor. 
Praef. = praefectus. 



Proc. = proconsul. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = 

quod bonum, felix, 

faustumqne sit. 
Quir. = Quirites. 
Resp. = res publlca. 
S. = senatus. 
S. C. = senatus con- 

sultum. 
S. D. P. = salutem di- 

cit plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senatus 

populusque Roma- 

nus. 
Tr. PL = tribunus ple- 
. bis. 
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3) In Interest— Th% as is then the unit of interest, which was one per cent a 
month, i. e., twelve per year, the uncia is ft per month, i. c., 1 per year, and the 
a«//jm is ft per month, i. e M 6 per year, etc. 

4) In Inheritance.— The as is then the whole estate, and the uncia ft of it: 
hens ex asse, heir of the whole estate ; hires ex dodranU l heir of ft. 

713. Computation of Money. — In ail sums of money 
the common unit of computation was the sestertius, also 
called nummus ; but four special points deserve notice : 

I. In all sums of money, the units, tens, and hundreds are de- 
noted by sestertii with the proper cardinals : 

Quinque sestertii, 5 sesterces, vlginti sestertii, 20 sesterces, diicenti ses- 
tertii, 200 sesterces. 

II. One thousand sesterces are denoted by mille sestertii, or 
mille 8cstertium. 

III. In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are 
Jcnotcd either (1) by millia sestertium (gen. plur.), or (2) by set- 
ter tia : 

Duo millia scstertium, or duo sestertia, 2,000 sesterces; quinque millia 
scstertium, or quinque sestertia, 5,000 sesterces 

With sestertia the distributives were generally used, as, Una sestertia, 
for duo sestertia. 

IV. In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, ses- 
tcrtium with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper 
numeral adverb, decies, vicies, etc. Thus 

Dficies sestcrtium, 1,000,000 (10 X 100,000) sesterces j Vicies sestertium, 
2,000,000 (20 X 100,000) sesterces. • 

1. Sestertium.— In the examples under IV., sestertium is treated and declined 
as a neuter noun in the singular, though originally it was probably the genitive flur. 
of sestertius, and the full expression for 1,000,000 sesterces was DScies cent&na millia 
sestertium. Centena millia was afterward generally omitted, and finally sester- 
tium lost its force as a genitive plural, and became a neuter noun in the singular, ' 
capable of declension 

2. Sestertium Omitted. — Sometimes sestertium is omitted, leaving only the 
numeral adverb : as, cteeies, 1,000,000 sesterces. 

8. Sion US.— The sign IIS, is often used for sestertii, and sometimes for setter- 
tia, or sestertium : 

Decern IIS = 10 sesterces (HS = sestertii). Dena HS = 10,000 sesterces (HS 
= sestertia). Decies IIS = 1,000,000 sesterces (IIS = sestertium). 

714. "Weight. — The basis of Roman weights is the Zabra, 
also called As or Pondo, equal probably to about 11 £ ounces avoir- 
dupois. 

1. Ouetoes.— The Zl&ra, like the as in money, is divided into 12 parts called by 
the names given under 712. 1. 

2. Fractions op Ounces.— Parts of ounces also have special names : $ = sCmi- 
uncia, J = duella, J- =c slcilicua, J = aextula, } = drachma, ft = Bcrupulum, ft = ob« • 
61us. 
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715. Dby Mbasube.— The Mbdius is the basis, equal to about 
a peck. 

1. Sextarius.— This is ^ of a modius. 

2. Fasts or the S&itaeics.— These have special names : 1 = hemlna, | = dee- 
tub alum, ^ = cy&thus. 

716. Liquid Measure. — The Amphora is the most conven- 
ient unit of the Roman liquid measure, and contained a Roman 
cubic foot, equivalent probably to about seven gallons, wine measure. 

1. Culexts.— Twenty ampMrae make one Culeus. 

2. Parts of Amphora.— These have special names : $ = urna, J = congius, J, 
= sextarius, ,V = hemlna, xlv = quartarius, d, = acetabulum, t } s = cyathus. 

717. Long Measure. — The basis of this measure is the Ro- 
man foot, equivalent to about 11.6 inches. 

1. Combinations of Feet.— Palmipes = 1\ Boman feet; cubitus = 1J ; passus 
= 5; stadium = €25. 

2. Parts of Foot.— Palmus = \ foot ; uncia = & ; digitus = T V 

718. Squabe Meastjee. — The basis of this measure is the 
Jugerum, containing 28,800 Roman square feet, equivalent to about 
six tenths of an acre. 

The parts of the jiigirum have the same name as those of the As: uncia = T s j, 
ecxtans = T a j, etc. See 712. 1. 

V. Abbreviations. 

719. Names. 

A. = Aulus. L. = Lucius. 

Ap. == Appius. M. = Marcus. 

C. (G.) = Caius (Gaius). M\ = Manius. 
Cn. (Gn.) = Cnacua Mam. = Mamercus. 

(Gnaeus). N. = Numerius. 

D. = Declmus. P. = Publius. 



Q. (Qu.) = Quintus. 

S. (Sex.) = Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. Spiirius. 

T. = Titus. 

Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius. 



720. Other Abbreviations. 



A. D. = ante diem. 
Aed. = aedilis. • 
A. IT. C. = anno urbis 

condltae. 
Cal.(Kal.) = Calendae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consoles. 
D. = dtvus. 
D. D. = dono dSdit. 
Des. = designfttus. 
D. M. = diis manlbus. 
D. S. = de suo. 
D. S..P. P. = de sua 

peciinia posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = Equcs Iio- 

manus. 
F. = f slius. 



F. C. = faciendum cu- 

ravit. 
Id. = Idus. 
Imp. = iraperator. 
Leg. = legatus. 
Kon. = Nonae. 
0. M. = optimus max- 

lmus. 
P. C. = patres conscrip- 

ti. 
Pont. Max. = pontifex 

maximus. 
P. R. = populus R5- 

manus. 
Pr. = praetor. 
Praef. = praefeotus. 



Proc. = proconsul. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = 

quod bonum, felix, 

faustumque sit. 
Quir. = Quiiites. 
Resp. = res publlca. 
S. = sSuatus. 
S. C. = senatus con- 

sultum. 
S. D. P. = salutem di- 

cit plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senatus 

popdlusque Roma- 

nus. 
Tr. PL = tribQnus plg- 
. bis. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 



721. This Index contains an alphabetical list, not only of all the 
simple verbs in common use which involve any important irregularities, 
but also of such compounds as seem to require special mention. 

But in regard to compounds of prepositions, two important facts must 
be borne in mind : 

1. That the elements, — preposition and verb— often appear in the 
compound in a changed form. See 338. 1 and 341. 3. 

2. That the stem-vowel is often changed in the Perfect and Supine. 
See 260. 

AMTcio, fire, lexi, lectum, 249, 273. 

II. 1. 
Al-luo. See luo y 274. 
Alo, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 276. IL 
Amb-igo. See ago, 279. 
Ambio, 295. 3. 
Amicio, Ire (ui), turn, 284. 
Amo, parody 205. 
Amplcctor, i, amplexus sum, 282. 
Ango, fire, anxi, — , 274. 
Annuo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Apage, def. y 297. 
Aperio, ire, ui, turn, 284. 
Apiscor, i, aptus sum, 282. 
Ap-pareo. fiseepareo, 266. 
Ap-pfito. See j»#o, 276. HI. 
Appltco. Seeptlco, 262. 
Ap-pono. Seepono, 276. 
Arcesso, fire, ivi, itum, 276. HI. 
Ardeo, fire, arsi, arsum, 269. 
Aresco, fire, arui, — , 281. 
Arguoj ere, ui, utum, 273. H. 
Ar-ripio. See rapio, 276. 
A-scendo. See scando, 273. III. 
A-spergo. See spargo, 273. 
A-spTcio, fire, spexi, spectum, 273. 
As-sentior, Iri, sensus sum, 286. 
As-sideo. See sedeo, 270. 
At-texo. See texo, 276. 
At-tineo. See tSneo, 2C6. 
At-tingo. See tango, 280. 
At-tollo. See toUo, 280. 
Audeo, fire, ausus sum, 272. 
Audio, parade 211. 
Au-fero. See/ero, 292. 
Augeo, ere, auxi, auctum, 269. 
Ave, def., 297. 
Aveo, ere, — , 268. 



Abdo, fire, didi, dttum, 280. 
Ab-igo. See ago, 279. 
Ab-jlcio. See judo, 279. 
Ab-luo. See luo, 274. 
Ab-nuo. See annuo, 274. 
Aboleo, fire, evi, itum, 266. 1. 
Abolcsco, ere, olfivi, olitum, 276. II. 
Ab-rlpio. See r&pio, 276. 
Abs-con-do. See abdo, 280. 
Ac-cendo, fire, i, censum, 273. IH 
Ac-cldo. See c&do, 280. 
Ac-cino. See ciino, 280. 
Ac-cipio. See ctipio, 279. 
Ac-colo. See cblo, 276. 
Ac-cumbo, fire, ciibui, cubitum, 276. 

II. 
Acco, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Accsco, fire, acui, — , 281. 
Ac-quiro. See quaero, 276. IH. 
Acuo, fire, ui, fitum, 273. II. 
Ad-do. See abdo, 280. 
Ad-imo. See**mo, 279. 
AdTpiscor, i, adeptus sum, 282. 
Ad-olesco. See ubdlesco, 276. IL 
Ad-orior. See drior, 286. 
Ad-spicio. See asplcio, 273. 
Ad-sto. See «to, 264. 
Aegresco, fire, -— , 281. 
Af-ffiro. See /fro, 292. 
Age, def. y 297. 
Ag-nosco. See noseo, 277. 
Ag-grfidior. See gr&dior, 282. 
Ago, fire, figi, actum, 279. 
Aio, def., 297. 
Albeo, fire, — , 268. 
Algeo, fire, alsi, — , 269. 



1.2. 
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B. 

Balbutio, ire, — , 283. 
Batuo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Bibo, ere, i, — , 274. 
Biandior, Iri, Itus sum, 226. 



Cido, fire, cficidi, casum, 280. 

CaecOtio, Ire, — , 283. 

Caedo, ere, cecldi, caesum, 280. 

Calesco, fire, ealui, — , 281. 

Calleo, fire, ui, — ,207. 

Calveo, ere, — , 268. 

Candeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 

Caneo, fire, — , 268. 

Cano, fire, cficini, cantum, 280. 

Capesso, fire, Ivi, itum, 276. Ifl. 

Capio, fire, cfipi, captum, 214, 279. 

Carpo, fire, si, turn, 273. 

C&veo, 6re, caYi, cautum, 270. 

Cedo, fire, cessi, cessum, 273. HI. 

Cedo, def., 297. 

Cello, 008. See exceUo, 276. II. 

Ceuseo, fire, ui, censum, 266. HI. 

Cerno, dre, crevi, crfitum, 276. H. 

Cieo, fire, civi, citum, 269. 1. 

Cingo, fire, cinxi, cinctum, 273. 

Circum-sisto. See sisto, 280. 

Clango, fire, — , 275. 

Claudo, fire, clausi, clausum, 273. HE. 

Claudo, fire (to be lame), — , 275. 

Co-alesco, fire, Slui, ftlitum, 281. 

Co-arguo. See arguo, 273. 

Coeno, 262. 2. 

Coepi, def, 297. 

Cognosce See nosco, 277. 

Cdgo, fire, coegi, coactum. See tigo, 

279. 
Col-lido. See laedo, 273. III. 
Col-ligo. See l<!qo, 279. 
Col-Iuceo. See COceo, 269. 
Colo, fire, ui, cultum, 276. II. 
Com-Sdo. See Sdo, 291. 
Comminiscor, i, commentus sum, 

282. • 
Com-m5vco. See m&veo, 270. 
Como, fire, compsi, comptum, 273. 
Com-parco (perco). See parco, 280. 
Compfirio, ire, pfiri, pertum, 284. 
Compesco, fire, pescui, — , 276. IL 
Com-pingo. Beepango, 280. 



Com-plector, i, plexus sum, 282. 
Com-pleo, ere, Svi, etum, 266. 
Com-primo. Beepr&mo, 273. IH. 
Com-pungo, fire, punxi, punctum* 

See pungo, 280. 
Con-cido. See each, 280. 
Con-cldo. Sec caedo, 280. 
Coa-cino. See cilno, 280. 
Con-chldo. See claudo, 273. IIL 
Con-cupisco, fire, cupivi, cupltum, 

281. 
Con-cutio. See mMo, 273. UL 
Con-do. See abdo, 280. 
Con-fercio. See fordo, 284. 
Con-flcio. Sce/tew, 279. 
Confit, def., 297. 
Con-flteor. SeofOteor, 272. 
Con-fringo. Saefrango, 279. 
Congruo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Conniveo, fire, nlvi, nixi, — , 269. 
Con-sfiro. See **ro, 276. II. 
Con-sisto. See sisto, 280. 
Con-splcio, fire, spexi, spectum, 249. 
Con-stftuo. See st&tuo, 273. IL 
Con-sto. See *to, 264. 
Consulo, fire, ui, turn, 276. II. 
Con-temno. See temno, 275. 
Con-texo. See texo, 276. 
Con-tingo. See tango, 280. 
Con-v&lesco, fire, v&lui, valitum, 281. 
Coquo, fire, coxi, coctum, 273. II. 
Cor-ripio. See rapio, 276. 
Cor-ruo. See ruo, 273. 
CrSbresco, fire, crebrui, — ,281. 
Credo, fire, credidi, creditum, 280. 
Crfipo, Are, vA x itum, 262. 
Cresco, fire, erfivi, cretum, 276. IL 
Cubo, are, ui, itum, 262. 
Cudo, fire, cudi, cusum, 273. HI. 
Cumbo. See accumbo, 276. 
Cupio, fire, ivi, Itum, 249, 276. 
Curro, ere, ciicurri, cursum, 280. 

D. 

Dg cerpo, fire, si, turn, 273. 1. 1. 
Dficet, imper8., 299. 
De-do. See abdo, 280. 
De-fendo, fire, i, fensum, 273. IH. 
Dfi-ffitiscor. Seefdtiscor, 282. 
Defit, def., 297. 

Dego, fire, degi. See itgo, 279. 
Deleo, ere, fivi, etum, 266. 
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De-lTgo. See Ugo, 279. . 
De-inico. See mlco, 262. 
Demo, ^rc, dempsi, demptum, 273. 
De-pango. See pango, 280. 
De-prlnio. See/>r£/»o, 273. HI. 
Depso, ore, ui, itum, turn, 276. II. 
De-secudo. See scando, 273. III. 
Dc-silio. See salio, 284. 
Do-slpio. See *apio, 276. IIL 
De-tcndo, See tendo, 280. 
De-tineo. See tSneo, 266. 
DO-vertor. See verto, 273. m. 
Dleo, 6re, dixi, dictum, 273, 237. 
Dif-fero. Sce/ero, 292. 
Dig-nosco. See noseo, 277. 
Di-llgo. See lego, 279. 
Dimico. See mlco, 262. 
Dl-rlgo, ere, rexi, rectum, 273. X 1. 
Disco, Crc, didici, — , 280. 
Dis-crSpo. See erepo, 262. 
Dia-cumbo. See accumbo, 276. 
Dis-pertior. Seeparlior, 286. 
Dis-pllceo. Seeplciceo, 266. 
Dis-sideo. See 88dco, 270. 
Di-stinguo. See stinguo, 275. 
Di-sto. See *fo, 264. 
Dltesco, dre, — , 281. 
Divldo, ere, vlsi, visum, 273. HI. 
Do, dire, dSdi, datum, 264. 
Doceo, Sre, ui, turn, 266. III. 
Domo, lire, ui, itum, 262. 
DQco, £re, duxi, ctum, 273, 237. 
Dulcesco, 3re, ■*-, 281. 
Daresco, 8re, dQrui, — v 281. 

E. 

Edo, £re, edi, Csum, 279, 291. 
E-do, ere, edidi, editum, 280. 
Egeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Elicio, gre, ui, itum, 276. II. 
E-ligo. See %o, 279. 
Enrico. See mlco, 262. 
Eminco, ere, "ui, — , 267. 
Emo, 6re, emi, emptum, 279. 
En&co, are, ui, turn, 262. 
Eo, Ire, Ivi, itum, 295. 
Esurio, Ire, — , Itum, 283. 
E-vado, ere, vasi, vasum, 273, III. 
Evanesco, 6re, evanui, — ,281. 
Ex-ardesco, ere, arsi, arsum, 281. 
Excello, ere, ui (rare), — , 276. II. 
Ex-clado. See claudo, 273. III. 



Ex-curro. See curro, 280. 
Ex-olesco. See Hbolesco, 273. K. 
Expedit, impers.y 301. 
Expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 2S2. 
Ex-perior, Iri, pertus sum, 286. 
Ex-plco. See compleo, 266. 
Ex-plico. Beephco, 262. 
Ex-plodo. Seeplaudo, 273. IIL 
Ex-stinguo, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 27*. 
Ex-sto. See sto, 264. 
Ex-tendo. See Undo, 280. 
Ex-tollo. See tollo, 280. 

F. 

Fficesso, ere, Ivi, i, Itum, 278. III. 
Facio, ere, feci, factum, 249, 279, 

237. 
Fallo, ere, feTelli, falsum, 2S0. 
Farcio, Ire, farsi, fartum, farctum, 

284. II. 
Fan, def., 297. 
F&teor, eri, fassus sum, 272. 
FStisco, ere, — , 281. 3. 
Fatiscor, i, — , 282. 
Favco, 6re, favi, fautum, 270. 
Fendo, obs. See defendo, 273. 
Feno, Ire, — -, 283. 
F6ro, ferre, tuli, latum, 292. 
Ferdcio, Ire, — , 283. 
Ferveo, ere, fervi, ferbui, — , 269. 
Fldo, ere, f Isus sum, 282. " 
Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, 273. III. 
Findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 273. m. 
Fingo, 6 re, finxi, fictum, 273. 
Flo, fifiri, factus sum, 294. 
Flaveo, ere, — -, 268. 
Flecto, 8re, xi, xum, 273. HI. 
Fleo, fire, evi, etum, 266. 
Fl5reo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Floresco, fire, florui, — , 281. 
Fluo, Sre, fluxi, fluxum, 273. III. 
Fodio, Sre, fodi, fossum, 249, 279. 
Foeteo, 6re, — , 268. 
FSrem, def., 297. HI. 2. 
Foveo, 6re, fovi, fotum, 270. 
Frango, Sre, fr6gi, fractum, 279. 
Fremo, ere, ui, itum, 276. II. • 
Frendo, Sre, — , fressum, frfisum, 

273. m. 
Fricp, fire, ui, atum, turn, 262. 
Frlgeo, ere, frixi (rare), — , 269. 
Frondeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
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Fruor, i, fructus, fruitus sum, 282. 
Fugio, Sre, fugi, fugitum, 249, 279. 
Fulcio, ire, fuLri, fultum, 284. 
Fulgeo, ere, fulsi, — , 269. 
Fukninat, imper8., 800. 
Fundo; fire, fhdi, fusum, 279. 
Fungor, i, functus sum, 282. 
Furo, Sre, ui, — , 276. H. 

G. 

Gannio, Ire, — , 283. 

Gaudco, fire, gavlsus sum, 272. 

G5mo, # Sre, ui, Itum, 276. II. 

Gfiro, fire, gessi, gestum, 273. 

Gigno, ere, gfinui, gfinitum, 276. II. 

Glisco, ere, — , 275. 

Gr&dior, i, gressus sum, 219, 282. 

Grandesco, ere, — , 281. 

Grandlnat, impers., 300. 

Gr&vesco, ere, — ,281. 



H. 

Haereo, ere, haesi, haesum, 269. 
Ilaurio, ire, bausi, baustum, haustu- 

rus, hausurus, 284. 
Ilebco, ere, — , 268. 
Hisco, Sre, — , 275. 
Horreo, Sre, ui, — , 267. 
Hortor, 222. 
Humeo, ere, — -, 268. 

I. 

Ico, ere, ici, ictum, 273. II. 
Illicio; Sre, lexi, lectum, 249, 273. 

I. 1. 
H-lIdo. See laedo, 273. in. 
Imbuo, Sre, ui, utum, 273. II. 
Immineo, Gre, — , 268. 
Im-parco. Seejparco, 280. 
Im-pertior. Seejoartfior, 286. 
Im-pingo. Seejwmgro, 280. 
In-cendo. See accendo, 273. 
Incesso, Sre, Ivi, i, — ,276. IIL 
In-cido. See cado, 280. 
In-cldo. See caedo, 280. 
In-crSpo. See crepo f 262. 
In-cresco. See cresco, 276. II. * 
In-cumbo. See accumbo, 276. 



In-cutio. SeeryutUio, 273. IIL 
Ind-igeo, Sre, ui, — . See fyeo, 267. 
Ind-ipiscor. See HpUcor, 282. 
In-do. See abdo, 280. 
Indulgeo, Sre, dulsi, dultum, 269. 
Ineptio, ire, — , 283. 
Infit, def. y 297. 
Ingruo, fire, i, — , 274. 
In-notesco, fire, notui, 281. 
In-olesco. Sec tibblatco, 276. 
Inquam, <&/"., 297. 
In-sidco. See %&leo y 270. 
In-spicio, Cre, spexi, spectum, 249. 
In-sto. See «*o, 264. 
Intel-lTgo. See %o, 279. 
Interest, impers., 301. 
Inter-nosco. See nosco, 277. 
Invfitfirasco, fire, ravi, ratum, 276. 
Irascor, i, — , 282. 
Ir-ruo. See rwo, 273. 



J. 

Jacio, Sre, jSci, jactum, 249, 279. 
Jubeo, 6re, jussi, jussum, 269. 
jQro, 262. 2. 
Juvencsco, fire, — , 281. 
Juto, are, juvi, jQtum, 263. 



Labor, i, lapsus sum, 282. 
LScesso, Sre, Ivi, Itum, 276. III. 
LScio, obs. See aUlcio, 273. 1. 2. 
Lacteo, ere, — , 268. 
Laedo, Sre, laesi, laesum, 273. III. 
Lambo, Sre, i, — , 274. 
Langueo, 8re, i, — , 269. 
Lapidat, impers., 800. 
Largior, iri, Itus sum, 286. 
Lateo, 8re, ui, — , 267. 
LSvo, Sre, lft vi, lautum, lotum, lava- 
turn, 263. 
Lfigo, Sre, legi, lectum, 279. 
Libet, impers., 299. 
Llceor, eri, itus sum, 272. 
Licet, impers., 299. 
Lino, Sre, llvi, levi, Utum, 276. II. 
Linquo, Sre, liqui, — ,279. 
Liqueo, Sre, liqui (licui), 269. 
Liquet, impers., 299. 
Liquor, i, — , 282. 
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Liveo, Cre, — , 268. 
Loquor, i, locQtus sum, 282. 
LQceo, Gre, luxi, — , 269. 
Lucescit, impera., 300. 
Lado, fire, lOsi, lasum, 278. m. 
Lugco, fire, luxi, — , 269. 
Luo, ere, lui, — , 274. 

M. 

Macresco, fire, macrui, — , 281. 
.Mftdeo, ere, ui, — , 207. 
MSdcsco, 6rc, initdui, — , 281. 
Maerco, 6rc, — , 208. 
Malo, malle, malui, — , 293. 
Mando, fire, i, mansum, 273. III. 
Maneo, Gre, mansi, mansum, 209. 
MatQresco, ere, maturui, — , 281. 
Mfideor, eri, — , 272. 
MSmini, def., 297. 
Mentior, iri, Itus sum, 286. 
Mureor, 6ri, itus sum, 272. 
Mergo, fire, merei, niersum, 273. IIL 
Metior, iri, mensus sum, 286. 
Mfito, fire, messui, messum, 276. IL 
Mfituo, fire, ui, — , 274. 
Mico, are, ui, — , 262. 
•Mlniscor, obs. See comrnimscor, 

282. 
Mlnuo, fire, ui, Mum, 273. H. 
Misceo, fire, miscui, mistum, mix- 

turn, 266. HI. 
Misfireor, eri, itus or tus sum, 272. 
MisSret, impers., 299. 
Mitesco, fire, — , 281. 
Mitto, gre, misi, missum, 273. HI. 
Molior, Iri, itus sum, 286. 
Mollesco, fire, — , 281. 
M61o, fire, ui, itum, 276. II. 
Moneo, ere, ui, Itum, parody 207. 
Mordeo, ere, momordi, morsum, 271. 
Morioc, i (iri), mortuus sum. 249, 

282. 
Moveo, 5re, m6vi, motum, 270. 
Mulceo, 6re, mulsi, mulsum, 269. 
Mulgeo, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 269. 

N. 

Njanciscor, i, nactus sum, 262. 
Nascor, i, natus sum, 282. 
Necto, ere, nexi, nexui, nexum, 273. 
IIL 



Neg-lTgo, Sre, lexi, lectum. See 

Ugo, 279. 
Neo, ere, nevi, netum, 266. 
Nequeo, Ire, Ivi, itum, 296. 
Nigresco, fire, nigrui, — , 281. 
Ningo, fire, ninxi, — , 274. 
Kiteo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Nitor, i, nlsus, nixus sum, 282. 
Nolo, nolle, nolui, — , 293. 
Nosco, fire, novi, notum, 277. 
Nubo, fire, nupsi, nuptum, 273. 
Nuo, obs. See annuo, 274. 
Nupturio, Ire, Ivi, — , 283. 2. 

O. 

Ob-do. Seeabdo 280. 
Ob-dormisco, fire, dormlvi, dorml- 

turn, 281. 
Obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 282. 
Ob-mQtesco, fire, mutui, — ,281. 
Ob-sideo. See sfileo, 270. 
Ob-solesco. See dbdlesco, 276. 
Ob-sto. Seetfo, 264. 
Ob-surdesco, fire, surdui, — , 281. 
Ob-tineo. See tifneo, 266. 
Oc-cldo. See c&do, 280. 
Oc-cido. See caedo, 280. 
Oc-ctno. See cQ.no, 280. 
Oc-cTpio. See c&pio, 279. 
Occulo, ere, ui, turn, 276. II. 
Odi, def., 297. 

Of-fendo. See ddfendo, 273. m. ' 
Oleo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Olesco, obsolete. See dhblcsco, 276. 

8pfirio, Ire, ui, turn, 284. 
portet, wipers., 299. 
Op-pfirior, Iri, pertus, peritus sum, 

286. 
Ordior, Iri, orsus sum, 286. 
Orior, Iri, ortus sum, 286. 
Os-tendo. See tendo, 280. 
Ovat, def., 297. 



PSciscor, i, pactus sum, 282. 

Palleo, ere, ui, — , 267. 

Pando, fire, i, pansum, passurn, 273. 

m. 

Pango, fire, pfipigi, pactum, 280. 
Pango, fire, panxi, pegi, panctum, 
pactum, 280. 
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Parco, fire, pfiperci (parsi), parauin, 

280. 
Pario, ere, pfipfiri, partum, 249, 280. 
Partior, Iri, Itus sum, 286. 
Parturio, ire, Ivi, — , 283. 2. 
Pasco, ere, pavi, pastum, 276. 
Pateo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
P&tior, i, passus sum, 225, 249, 282. 
Paveo, fire, pavi, — , 270. 
Pecto, fire, xi, xum, 273. III. 
Pel-licio, ere, lexi, lectum, 249, 273. 

1.2. 
Pello, fire, pfipuli, pulsum, 280. 
Pendeo, ere, pependi, pensum, 271. 
Pendo, fire, pepeudi, pensum, 280. 
Per-cello. See exceUo, 276. IL 
Per-censeo. See censeo, 266. 
Per-do, ere, didi, ditum. See abdo, 

280. 
Pergo (for per-rigo), fire, per-rexi, 
per-rectum. See rego, 273. 

Per-pfitior. See jo&ior, 282. 

Per-sto. See sto, 264. 

Per-tmeo. See tineo, 266. 

Pessum-do. See do, 264. 

Pfito; fire, Ivi, Itum, 276. IIL 

Piget, impers., 299. 

Pingo, fire, pinxi, pictum, 273. 

Pinguesco, fire, — , 281. 

Pinso (plso), fire, i, ui, pinsitum, pis- 
turn, pinsum, 273. IIL 

Plaudo, fire, si, sum, 273. III. 

Plecto, fire, xi, xum, 273. III. 

Plector, not used as Dep. See am- 
pledor, 282. 

Pleo, obsolete. See complco, 266. 

Plico, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 262. 

Pluo, fire, i or vi, — , 274. 

Poenitet, impers., 299. 

Polleo, ere, — , 268. 

Polliceor, Sri, itus sum, 272. 

Pono, fire, posui, positum, 276. II. 

Posco, fire, poposci, — , 280. 

Pos-sideo. See sSdeo, 270. 

Possum, posse, pfitui, — , 289. 

Potior, iri, Itus sum, 286. 

Poto, are, avi, atum, um, 262. 1, 2. 

Prae-cino. See c&no, 280. 

Prae-curro. See curro, 280. 

Prae-sideo. See sedeo, 270. 

Prae-sto. See sto, 264. 

Prae-vertor. See verto, 273. III. 

Prandeo, fire, i, praiisum, 269. 

Prehendo, fire, i, hensum, 273. III. 



Prfimo, fire, press!, pressum, 273. 

III. 
Prod-igo. See &ao, 279. 
Pro-do. See abdo, 280. 
Prof iciscor, i, profectus sum, 282. 
Pr6-fiteor. See/afeor, 272. 
Promo, ere, prompsi, promptum, 

273. 
Pro-sum, prddesse, profui, — , 290. 
Pro-tendo. See Undo, 280. 
PsaUo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Pudet, unpen., 299. 
Pufirasco, fire, — , 281. 
Pungo, ere, pupiigi, punctum, 280. 



Q. 

Quaero, fire, quaeslvi, quaesitum, 

276. m. 
Quaeso, def., 297. 
QuStio, fire, quassi, quassum, 249, 

273. in. 
Queo, ire, Ivi, itum, 296. 
Qufiror, i, questus sum, 282. 
Quiesco, fire, quifivi, quietum, 276. 

II. 

R. 

Rado, fire, rftsi, rfisum, 273. III. 
Rapio, fire, rapui, raptum, 249, 276. 
Raucio, Ire, rausi, rausum, 284. 
Rg-censeo. See certseo, 266. 
Re-crQdesco, fire, crOdur, 281. 
Rfid-arguo. See arguo, 273. 
Red do. See abdo, 280. 
Rfi-fello. BeefaUo, 280. 
Rfife*ro. See /fro, 292. 
Refert, impers., 301. 
Rfigo, fire, rexi, rectum, parody 209, 

273. 
Rfi-linquo. See linquo, 279. 
RSminiscor, i, — , 282. 
Rfinideo, fire, — , 268. 
Reor, rfiri, rStus sum, 272. 
Rfi-pango. Seepango, 280. 
Rfi-parco. See parco, 280. 
Rfi-perio, Ire, pfiri, pertum, 284. 
Rfi-sideo. See sedeo, 270. 
Rfi-sipio. See sapio, 276. m. 
Rfi-sono. See stmo, 262. 
Re-spergo. See spargo, 273. III. 
Rg-tendo. See tendo, 280. 
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Rfi-tineo. See ieneo, 266. 
Rfi-vertor. See verio, 273. III. 
Re-vivisco, ere, vixi, victum, 281. 
Rideo, ere, risi, risum, 269. 
Rlgeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Ringor, i, — , 282. 
Rodo, fire, rosi, rosum, 273. UL 
Rdrat, impers., 3u0. 
Rubeo, Cre, ui, — , 267. 
Rudo, fire, Ivi, Itum, 276. m. 
Rumpo, fire, rupi, ruptum, 279. 
Ruo, fire, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 273. 

S. 

Sagio, Ire, — -* 288. 
Salio, Ire, ui (ii), turn, 284. 
Salve, «fe/., 297. 

Sancio, Ire, sanxi, sancitum, sanc- 
tum, 284. 
SSpio, fire, Ivi, ui, — , 249, 276. 
Sarcio, ire, sarsi, sartum, 284. 
S&^go. See dgo, 279. 
ScSbo, fire, scabi, — , 279. 
Scalpo, fire, psi, ptum, 273. 
Scando, fire, di, sum, 273. HI. 
Scateo, fire, — , 268. 
Scindo, fire, scidi, scissum, 273. IH 
Scisco, fire, sdvi, scltum, 281. 
Sfico, are, ui, turn, 262. 
Sfideo, fire, sedi, aessum, 270. 
Se-IIgo. See %o, 279. 
Sentio, Ire, Bensi, sensum, 284. 
Sfipfilio, Ire, Ivi, sepultum, 283. 
Sepio, Ire, psi, ptum, 284. 
Sfiquor, i, sficGtus sum, 224. 
Sfiro, dre, sfivi, sStum, 276. IL 
Sfiro, fire, serui, sertum, 276. II. 
Sido, fire, i, — , 274. 
Sileo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Smgultio, Ire, — , 283. 
Smo, fire, slvi, situm, 276. IH 
Sisto, fire, stiti, statum, 280. 
Sitio, Ire, Ivi, — , 283. 
Soleo, fire, solitus sum, 272. 
Solvo, fire, solvi, sdlutum, 273. II. 
Sono, are, ui, itum, 262. 
Sorbeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Sordeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Sortior, Iri, Itus sum, 286. * 
Spargo, fire, sparsi, sparsum, 273. 



Spficio, obs. See <uptcio. 

Sperno, fire, sprevi, spretum, 276. 

n. 

Spjendeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Spondeo, fire, spopondi, sponsum, 

271. 
Squaleo, fire, — , 268. 
Stfituo, fire, ui, Gtum, 273. II. 
Sterno, fire, etrfivi, stratum, 276. 
Sternuo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Sterto, fire, ui, — , 276. II. 
Stinguo, fire, — , 275. 
Sto, are, stfiti, statum, 264. 
Strfipo, fire, ui, Itum, 276. II. 
Strideo, fire, stridi, — , 269. 
Strldo, fire, i, — , 274. 
Struo, fire, struxi, structum, 273. IL 
Studeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Stupeo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Suadeo, fire, si, sum, 269. 
Sub-do, fire, didi, ditum, 280. 
Sub-igo. See tyo, 279. 
Sub-sllio. See «#&>, 284. 
Suc-cfido. See cedo, 273. 
Suo-cendo. See accendo, 273. 
Suc-censeo. See centeo, 266. 
Suc-cido. See c&do, 280. 
Suc-cido. See caedo, 280. 
Suc-cresco. See craco, 276. II. 
Suesco, fire, sufivi, sufitum, 276. II. 
Suf-fero. Beefero, 292. 
Suf-ficio. Beef&cio, 279. 
Suf-fodio. See ,/&&>, 279. 
Sug-gfiro. See gtro, 273. 
Sum, esse, fui, — , 204. 
Sumo, fire, psi, ptum, 273. 
SQperbio, Ire, — , 283. 
Sup-pono. SeepSno, 276. 
Surgo (far sur-rtgo), fire, sur-rexi, 

sur-rectum. See rfyo, 273. 

T. 

Taedet, irnpers., 299. 

Tango, fire, tfitigi, tactum, 280. 

Temno, fire, — , 275. 

Tendo, fire, tfiteudi, tentum, tensum, 

280. 
Tfineo, fire, ui, turn, 266. Ill 
Tfipesco, fire, tfipui, — , 281. 
Tergeo, fire, tersi, tersum, 269. 
Tergo, fire, tersi, tersum, 273. IH. 
Tfiro, fire, trlvi, tritum, 276. UL 
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Texo, ere, ui, turn, 276. II. 
Timeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 280. 
Tondeo, ere, tdtondi, tonsum, 271. 
Tono, are, ui, itum, 262. 
Torpeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Torqueo, 6rc, torsi, tortum, 269. 
Torreo, ere, torrid, tostuni, 266. III. 
Trado. See abdo, 280. 
Traho, £re, traxi, tractum, 273. 
Trfimo, fire, ui, — , 276. II. 
Tribuo, ere, ui, utum, 273. H. 
Trudo, fire, trusi, trtisum, 273. III. 
Tueor, eri, tultus sum, 272. 
Tumeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Tundo, ere, tiitudi, tunsum, tttsum, 

280. 
Tuor, for tueor, 272. 
Turgeo, 6re, tursi (rare), — , 269. 
Tussio, ire, — , 283. 

U. 

Ulciscor, i, ultus sum, 282. 
Urgeo, 6r.e, ursi, — , 269. 
Uro, ere, ussi, ustum, 273. 
Utor, i, usus sum, 282. 



Vfido, fire, — , 275. 
Vfigio, ire, Ivi, — , 288. 



Vegco, fire, — , 268. 

Veho, £re, vexi, vectum, 273. 

Velio, fire, velli (vulsi), vulsum, 273. 

ni. 

Vendo, £re, didi, ditum, 280. 
Ven-eo. See eo, 295. 
Vfinio, Ire, vfini, ventum, 285. 
Venum-do. See rfo, 264. 
Vfireor, eri, veritus sum, 223, 272. 
Vergo, Src, — , 275. 
Verro, fire, verri, versum, 273. III. 
Verto, fire,"ti, sum, 273. III. 
Vertor. See devertor, 273. 1IL 
Vescor, i, — , 282. 
Vespfirascit, impers., 300. 
VStfirasco, fire, rfivi, — , 276- 
Vfito, fire, ui, itum, 262. 
Video, 6re, vidi, Tisum, 270. 
Vieo, ere, — , fitum, 266. 1. 2- 
Vigeo, ere, ui, — , 267. 
Vilesco, ere, vflui, — , 281. 
Vincio, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 284. 
Vinco, fire, vici, rictum, 279. 
Vireo, fire, ui, — , 267. 
Viresco, fire, virui, — , 281. 
Vlso, fire, i, um, 273. III. 
Vivo, fire, vixi, victum, 273. 
Vfilo, velle, volui, — , 293. 
Volvo, ere, volvi, volotum, 273- II. 
Vomo, fire, ui, itum, 276. II. 
V6yeo, fire, rovi, votum, 270. 
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Non— The numbers refer to articles, not to pagea, Constr. - construction, w. 
= with, ff. = and the following, compete. = compounds, gen. or genii. = genitive, 
gend. = gendor, aec or accus. — accusative, ace*. = accusatives, <u^& = adjectives, 
preps. = prepositions, etc 

It hat not been thought advisable to overload this index, with such separata 
words aa may be readily referred to classes, or to general rules, or even with such ex- 
ceptions aa may be readily found under their respective heads. Accordingly the nu- 
merous exceptions in Dec I1L in the formation of the genitive and in gender, are not 
inserted, aa they may be best found under the respective endings, 55-115. 



A SOUND of, 6 ff.,14. Nouns in 
a a,— of 1st dec, 42; of 8d 

' dec., 48; genitive of, 58; gen- 
der, 111; derivatives in a, 320, 
6. A, in nom., accus., voc. plur., 
88 ; in ace. sing., 93 ; changed in 
compds., 341, 3. A, quantity of, 
— final, 615 ; in increments of 
dec, 633 ; of conj., 640. 

A y ab, abs, in compds., 338, 1 ; in 
compds., w. dat, 386, 2. A, ab, 
abs, w. abl., 434, of agent, 388, 1, 
in personification, 414, 6. 

Abbreviations, 719.. 

Abhinc, 427. 

Ablative, formation of, — in 1st dec, 
42, 3 ; in 3d dec, 87, 90, 97; in 
4th dec, 116, 4 ; in adjs., 156. 

Ablative, syntax of, 412-437. Of 
cause, manner, means, 414 ; agent, 
accompaniment, 414, 5 and 7. 
Of price, 416. W. comparatives, 
417. Of difference, 418. In spe- 
cial constructions, 419. Of place, 
420 ffi Of source and separation, 
425. Of time, 426. Of charac- 
teristic, 428. Of specification, 
429. Abl. absolute, 431. W. 
preps., 432 ff. Of gerunds and 
gerundives, 566. Of supine, 570. 

Absolute, ablative, 430 ff. ; infinitive 
or clause, 431, 4. 



Absque, w. abl., 434. 

Abstineo, w. ace and abl., 425, 2 ; 
w. gen., 409, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 31 ; from adjs., 319 ; 
from verbs, 821, 2. 

Abunde, w. gen., 396, III. 4). 

-abus, for is, in 1st dec, 42, 3. 

Ac, for guam,. 417, 4. Ac at, w. 
subj., 503, 506. 

Acatalectic verse, 663, HI. 1. 

AccedUy constr., 556, IL 1. 

Accentuation, 25 ff. 

Accidit, constr., 556, II. 

Accingo, constr., 374, 7. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 414, 7. 

Accomplishing, constr. of verbs of, 
558, IV. 

Accusative, formation of, — in 1st 
dec, 42, 3; in 2d dec, 45; 46, 
8; in 3d dec, 85, 88, 98 ; in ad- 
jectives, 157. 

Accusative, syntax of, 370-381. — 
Direct object, 871 ff. ; cognate, 
871, 1, 3); w. other cases, 371, 
2 ; w. compds., 371, 4; w. verbal 
adjs. and nouns, 371, 7. Two 
aces., 873 ff. ; other constrs. for, 
874, 3 ; infin. or clause, 374, 4 ; 
poetic ace, 374, 7. Subj. of infin., 
375. Agreement, 376. Adver- 
bial ace, 377 ff. Ace of time 
and space, 878. Of limit, 379, 
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poetic dat. for, 879, 5. Of speci- 
fication, 880. In exclam., 381. 
W. preps., 432 ff. Of gerunds 
and gerundives, 665. Of supine, 
569. 

Accusing and acquitting, constr. of 
verbs of, 410. 

Acephalous verse, 663, III. 

-aoens, adjs. in, 324. 

Active voice, 105. Act and pass, 
constr., 465. 

Ad, in compds., 338, 1 ; in compds. 
w. two aces., 874, 6 ; w. dat, 386. 
Ad, w. ace, 433. 

-ados, in patronymics, 816 ; quanti- 
ty, 646, 1. 

Adhuc locotum, 396, 2, 4) (4). 

Adipiscor, w. genu, 409, 3. 

Adjective, — DecL of, 147 if. Forma- 
tion of cases, 154 if., irreg., 159. 
Comparison, 160 ff. Numerals, 
172 ff. ; decL of, 175 ff. Deriva- 
tion, 322 ff. Coinp., 340. W. 
dat, 391. W. gen. 396, III. 2; 
399. W. abl., 414, 419. Agree! 
ment, 438 ff. W. the force of 
nouns, clauses, adverbs, 441 ff. 
Use of comparison, 444. 

Admisceo, w. dat, 385, 5. 

Admbneo, constr., 410, 3. 

Admonishing, constr. of verbs of, 
410. 

Adolescent, compared, 168, 3. 

Adonic verse, 677, III. 

Adulor, w. ace. or dat, 885, 3. 

Advantage, dat. of, 385. 

Adverbial ace, 377. 

Adverbs, — Numeral, 181. Classes 
of, 304. Compar., 305. Deriva- 
tion, 833 ff. Composition, 842. 
For adjs., 352, 4. W. dat, 392. 
W. gen., 396, III. 4). As preps., 
437. Use, 582; w. nouns, 583. 
Negatives, non, ne, hand, 584, two 
negatives, 585. 

Adversative conjs., 310; 587, III. 

Adversative sentence, 360. 

Adversus, w. accus., 433. 

Advising, constr. of verbs of, 558, 
VI. 

Ae, sound of, 9, 15 ; changed to I, 
341, 3. 

Aedes, sing, and plur., 132. 

Aeger, w. gen., 399, 3. 
15 



Aemulus, w. gen. or dat, 399, 2, 
2). 

Aeneas, decl. of, 43. 

Aequi boni facer*, 402, 3. 

Aer, aether, ace. of, 93, 1, quantity 
of, 621, 8. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 326. 

Affattm, *• gen., 396, in. 4). 

Affiwa, w. gen., 399, (8). 

Age, expression of, 417, 3. 

Agent, — Abl. of, w. a or ab, 388 t 1. 
Apparent agent, 388. Agent in 
poets, 388, 3. 

Agreement, — Of Pred. Noun, 362; 
in gend. and numb., 862, 1. Of 
Appositive, 363, in gend. and 
numb., 863, 1. Of Adject, 438; 
w. clause, 438, 8 ; constr. accord, 
to sense, 438, 6; w. pred. noun 
or appositive, 438, 7; w. two 
nouns, 439 ; of different genders, 
439, 2. Of Pronouns, 445 ; w. 
two antecedents, 445, 8 ; w. pred. 
noun or appositive, 445, 4 ; constr. 
accord, to sense, 445, 5 ; w. clause, 
445, 7. Of Verb, 460 ; constr. ac- 
cord, to sense, 461 ; agreement w. 
Appos. or Pred. noun, 462; w. 
comp. subject, 463. 

-ai, for ae, 42, 3; quant, of, 612, 1. 

-al, gen. and abl. of nouns in, 64, 87, 
89. 

Alcaic verse, 664 ; 691, II. ; greater, 
692 ; stanza, 700, 1. 

Alienus, w. dat, 391, 1 ; w. atl., 
391, 2, 8) ; w. gen., 899, 3. 

AUquantus, aliquis, aliquot, 191 ; 
use of aliquis, 455. 

-alls, adjs. in, 325. 

Alius,— Decl 149. Indef. 191, 2; 
w. abl., 417, 5 ; w. atque, ac, or 
et, 459, 2. Alius — alius, 459; 
alius — odium, w. plur. verb, 461, 3. 

Alphabet, 2 ff. 

Alter,— -Decl. 149. Indef., 191, 2 ; 
alteruter, 191, 2 ; alter — alter, 
459 ; alter — alterum, w. plur. verb, 
461, 3. 

AUercor, w. dat, 385, 6. 

Alvus, gender of, 47. 

Ambi, amb., 338, 2. 

Ambo, decl. of, 176, 2. 

Amphora, 716. 

Amplius without quam, 417, 3. 
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An, annon, 846, II. 2; 626, 2, 2). 
Anacoluthon, 704, III. 4. 
Anapaestic verse, 678.. 
Anaphora, 704, II. 3. 
Anastrophc, 704, IV. 1. 
Animi, constr., 399, 3. 4). 

Ante, in compels., 338, 1; w. dat, 
38 6. Ante, in expressions of time, 
427 ; w. ace., 433. 

Antecedent, use of term, 445, 1 ; 
omitted, 445, 6 ; attracted, 445, 9. 
Clause as antecedent, 445, 7. 

Anlequam, w. indie, or subj., 523. 

Antimeria, 704, III. 1. 

Antithesis, 703, 8. 

-anus, adjs. in, 325 IF. 

Anxius, w. gen., 399, 8. 

Aphaeresis, 703, 1. 

Apocope, 703, 3. 

Aposiopesis, 704, I. 3. 

Appendix, 702-720. 

Appositive, — Agreement of, 363 ; in 
gend. and numb., 363, 1. Subject 
omitted, 363, 2. Force of, 363, 3. 

Aj)lu8 y w. dat., 391, 1 ; aptus quiyVf. 
subj., 5ol, III. 

Apud, w. accus., 433. 

-ar, gen. and abl. of nouns in, 66, 
87, 89. 

ArccOy w. dat., 385, 4. 

Archilochian verse, 664 ; 677, VL ; 
greater, 691, I. 

Arenae, gen. of place, 424, 3. 

-aris, adjs. in, 325. 

Aristophanic, 691, m. 

•arium, nouns in, 317. 

-arms, nouns in, 318 ; adjs. in, 325. 

Arrangement,— Of Words, 592-602, 
—General rules, 593 ff. Effect of 
emphasis and euphony, 694. Con- 
trasted groups,. 595. Kindred 
words, 596. Words with common 
relation, 597. Special rules, 598 
ff. Modifiers of nouns, 598; of 
adjs., 599; of verbs, 600; of 
adverbs, 601 ; of special words, 
— Demon. Prep. Conjunct. Rel. 
Non, 602. Of Clauses, 603-606, 
—Clause as Subj. or Pred., 603 ; 
as Subord. element, 604 ; in Latin 
Period, 605 ; in compd. sentence, 
606. 

Arsis and thesis, 660. 

As and its divisions, 712. 



-as, nouns in, 1st dec., 43 ; 3d dec, ~ 

50 ; genit. of, 68 ; gend. of, 105. 
-as, for ae in gen., 42, 3 ; in Greek 
ace. plur., 98; in patronymics, 
816; in adjs., 326; quantity of, 
623. 
Asclepiadean verse, 689, HI. ; great- 
er, IV. 

-asco, inceptives in, 332, II. 

Asking, constr. of verbs of, 374 ; 558, 
VI. 

AspergOy constr., 884, 1. 

Aspirated letters, 4, 3. 

-asso, asaim, in fut. perf. and pcrf. 
subj., 239, 4. 

Asyndeton, 704, 1. 1. 

-atim, adverbs in, 334, 2. 

Atque, for quam, 417, 4. 

Attraction, of pronoun, 445, 4 ; of 
antecedent, 445, 9 ; of pred. noun 
or adj. after an infin., 547. Subj. 
by attraction, 627. 

Attributive adj., 438, 2. 

-atus, nouns in, 318 ; adjs. in, 323. 

Au, sound of, 9, 15; changed in 
compds., 341, 3. 

Audiens, w. two datives, 390, 3. 

Aureus, the coin, 712. 

Autem, place of, 602, III. 

Authority, long or short by, 609, 2. 

Authors, Latin, 706. 

Avidus y w. gen., 399, 2; w. dat., 
399, 5 ; w. ace. and prep., 399, 5. 

-ax, genit. of nouns in, 77 ; verbals 
in, 328 ; w. gen., 399, 2. 

B CHANGED toj>, 248. 
5 Being angry, verbs of, w. dat., 

385. 
Being distant, constr. of verbs of, 

556, UI. 
Believing, verbs of, w. dat., 385. 
Belli, constr., 424, 2. 
B&My compared, 305, 2 ; w. verbs of 

buying, 416, 3. 
Benefiting, verbs of,- w. dat., 885. 
Bibi, quantity of, 651, 2. 
-bills, verbals in, 328. 
Bonus, decl., 148; compar., 165; 

boni consulo, 402, 3. 
Bos, gen. of, 72, 6 ; gen. pjur., 89, 

m.; dat., abl., 90, 2. 
Brachycatalectic, 663, III, 
Brazen age, 706, III. 
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-brum, nouns in, 820. 
-bs, genit of nouns in, 75. 
Bucolic caesura, 673, 2. 
-bulum, nouns in, 820. 
-bundus, verbals in, 828. 

C SOUND of, 11 ff. Nouns in, 
5 48; genit. of, 63; gend., 111. 

C, quantity of final syllables in, 621. 

Caesura, cacsural pause, 662 ; in 
hexam., 673 ff. ; in anapaestic 
verse, 678 ; in trochaic, 680 ; in 
iambic, 683, IV. ; 686. 

Calendar, Roman, 707. 

Calends, 708, 1. 1. 

Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 373. 

-canas, adjs. in, 326, 2. 

Caput, genit of, 67; w. verbs of 
condemning, 410, 5. 

Carbarns, gend. of, 47. 

Cardinals, 172, 174 ; decl. of, 175 ff. 

Cases, etymology of, — Endings of, 
88, 2 ; in 1st dec, 42 ; in 2d dec, 
45 ; in 3d dec, 52 ; in 4th dec, 
116; in 5th dec, 119; compara- 
tive view of, 121 ; general^ end- 
ings, 123. Formation of, in 3d 
dec, — nom. sing., 55 ; gen., 56 ff. ; 
dat., 84 ; ace, 85 ; voc, 86 ; abl., 
87 ; nom., ace, and voc plur., 88 ; 
gen., 89 ; dat. and abl., 90. Greek 
cases,— gen. sing., 92 ; ace, 93 ; 
voc, 94; nom. and voc. plur., 
95 ; gen., 96 ; dat. and abl., 97 ; 
ace, 93. Cases of adjs. of 3d dec, 
154-158. 

Cases, # syntax of, 864-435,— charac- 
terized, 364 ; kindred, 365 ; nom., 
364 ff. ; voc, 369 ; accus., 370- 
381; dat., 882-392; gen., 893- 
411 ; abl., 412-431 ; w. preposi- 
tions, 432-437. 

Catalectic verse, 663, III. 1. 

Cawta, gratia, 414, 2, 3). 

Causal conjunctions, 310, 311; 587, 
V.; 588, VII. 

Causal sentences, 360. 

Cause, abl. of, 414. 

Cause, Subj. of, 517-523,— Rule, 
517, 521 ; w. quum, 518 ; qui, 
619 ; quod, quia, quoniam, quan- 
do, 520 ; dum, donee, quoad, 522 ; 
antequam, priusquam, 523. 

Cause, denoted by part., 578, II. 



Causing, constr. of verbs of, 558, IV. 

Cave, w. subj. for imperat., 535, 1. 

Caveo, constr., 385, 3. 

-ce, appended, 186, 1. 

Cdo, constr., 874, 2 and 3. 

-con, compounds in, 339, 2. 

-ceps, genit. of nouns and adjs. in, 
75, 1 ; 155, 3. 

Cerio, w. dat, 385, 5. 

Cerius, w. gen., 899, (2). 

Ch,4, 3; sound of, 11, 1. 

Characteristic, gen. of, 896, IV.; 
abl. of, 428 ; gen. and abl. distin- 
guished, 428, 4. 

Choliambus, 683, 4. 

Choosing, verbs of, w. two aces., 373. 

Choriambic verse, 689 ff. 

Cingo, constr. of, 874, 7. 

-cio, derivatives in, 815, 5. 

Circa, circiter, w. ace, 438. 

Circum, in compels., 338, 1 ; compds. 
w. ace, 371, 4; w. two aces., 374, 
6. Circumdo, cireumfundo, constr., 
384, 1. Circum, w. ace, 433. 

Cis, cUra, w. ace, 438. 

Citerior, compared, 166. 

G\tum, quantity of, 651, 3. 

Clam, w. ace or abl., 437, 3. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender of, 35. 
Frin. and sub. clauses, 345, 1 and 
2. Clause as object, 371, 5; as 
abl. absol., 431, 4; as antecedent, 
445, 7. Indirect questions, clauses 
w. infin., subj., and w. quod, com- 
pared, 554. Arrangement of, 
603 ff. 

Coelum, plur. coeli, 143, 1. 

Cognate accus., 371, 1. 

Coins, Roman, 712. 

-cola, compounds in, 339, 2. 

Collective nouns, 31. 

Colus, gender of, 47. 

Com, con for cum, in compds., 838, 
1 ; w. dat, 886. 

Combined objects, 354, 3. 

Comilor, w. ace or dat, 385, 3. 

Command, subj. of, 487 ff. Constr. 
of verbs of, 385; 558, VI. 

Common nouns, 31 ; com. quantity, 
23. 

Commoneo, commonefacio, consjtr., 
410, 3. 

Communis, constr., 891, 2, 4) ; 399, 
8. 
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Commuto, constr. of, 416, 2. 

Comparative conjs., 311 ; 588, II. 

Comparative degree, 160; wanting, 
167 ; formed by magis, 170. Com- 
paratives w. gen., 390, 2, 3) (2); 
w. abl., 417 ; w. quam, 417, 1 ; w. 
force of too, 444, 1 ; before and 
after quam, 444, 2 ; w. quam and 
the subj., 601, IV. 

Comparative view,— of decl., 121- 
123 ; of conjugation, 243 ff. 

Comparison, — of adjs., 160 ; modes 
of, 161; terminational, 162 ff. ; 
irreg., 163 ff.; defect, 166 ff.; 
adverbial, 170. Use of, 444; in 
adverbs, 444, 4. 

Compleo, constr., 410, 7. 

Complex sentences, 345, 357 ; abridg- 
ed, 358 ff. Comp. elements, 350; 
subject, 352 ; predicate, 354. 

Compos , genit of, 155 ; w. gen. or 
abl., 399,(3); 419,111. 

Composition of words, 313, 338 ff. 

Compound nouns,— decl. of, 125 ff. ; 
composition of, 339 ; comp. adjec- 
tives, 310 ; verbs, 341 ; prin. parts 
of, 259 ff.: comp. adverbs, 342. 
Comp. sentences, 345, 360; abridg- 
ed, 361. Comp. subject, predi- 
cate, modifier, 861, 1-3. Com- 
pounds of preps, w. ace, 871, 4 ; 
w. two aces., 874, 6. 

Computation of money, 713. 

Con, see com. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces., 
874. 

Concedo, constr., 651, II. 2. 

Concession, subj. of, 514 ff. ; parti- 
ciple, 578, IV. 

Concessive conjunctions, 311; 588, 
IV. 

Condemning, constr. of verbs of, 
410, 5. 

Condition, — conjunctions of, 311, 
588. Subj. of, 502; force of 
tenses, 504 ; w. dum, modo, dum~ 
modo, 505 ; ac si, ut si, etc., 506 ; 
si, nisi, etc., 507 ff. ; si omitted, 
503, 1; condition supplied, 503, 
2 ; first form, 508 ; second, 509 ; 
third, 510 ; mixed forms, 511, 612. 
Condition in relative clauses, 513; 
in oratio obliqua, 533, 2 and 3 ; 
denoted by participle, 578, III. 



Conditional sentences, 502 ff. 

Confido, w. dak, 385, 1; w. abl., 
419. 

Conjugation, 201 ff. ; of sum, 204. 
First conj., 205 ff., 261 ff. ; Sec- 
ond, 207 ff., 266 ff. ; third, 209 ff., 
273 ff.; fourth, 211 ff., 283 ff.; 
of verbs in to of the 3d conj., 213. 
Periphrastic, 227 ff Contractions 
and peculiarities, 234 ff Com- 
parative view of conj., 243 ff. ; one 
general system, 244. Vowel conj., 
278. Conj. of irreg. verbs, 287 ff ; 
of defect., 297; of impersonal, 
298 ff. 

Conjunctions, 308; coordinate, use 
of, 587 ; subordinate, use of, 588. 
Place of, in sentence, 602, III. 

Consents, w. gen., 899, (2) ; w. abl., 
399, 5 ; w. gen. and dak, 399, 6. 

Consents mihi sum, constr., 551, 3. 

Consecutive conjunctions, 311, 588. 

Consonants, 3, I.; double, 4, 2; 
sounds of, 10 ff, 16. 

Consors, w. gen., 899, (8). 

Constiiuo, constr., 558, it 

Consuetude, eonsuetudinis est, con- 
str., 556, I. 1. 

Consulo, constr., 885, 3. 

ConsuUus, w. gen., 399, (2). 

Contentus, w. abl., 419, IV. 

Contingit, constr., 556, II. . 

Contra, w. accus., 433. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 610. 

Contractions, in conj., 234 ff. 

Contrarius, constr., 391, 2, 4). 

Convicting, constr. of verbs of, 
410. 

Coordinate conjunctions, 809. 

Copulative conjunctions, 810, 587. 
Copul. sentences, 360. 

Coram, w. abl., 434. 

Countries, gender of names of, 35. 

-crnm, nouns in, 320. 

Cuicuimodi, 187, 7. 

Cujas, 185, 3; 188,4. 

Cujus, 185, 3; 187, 3; 188, 4; cu-' 
jusmodi, eujuscemodi, cujuscum- 
quemodi, 187, 7; eujusdummodi, 
191, 4. 

-culum, nouns in, 320. 

-cuius, cula, culum, nouns in, 315 ; 
adjs. in, 327. 

Cum, appended, 184, 6; 187, 2; 
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cum, com, in compds., 838, 1. 

Cum, w. abL, 434. 
-cnndos, verbals in, 328. 
Cuncii, omnes, w. gen., 396, IIL 2, 

3). 
Cupidus, w. gen., 399, 2. 
Cupiens, idiomatic use of dat, 387, 

3. 
Oupio, constr., 551, II. 1 and 2. 

D DROPPED before «, 55, 3; 
} quantity of final syllables in, 
621. 

Dactylic verse, 670 IF. Dactylico- 
iambic, 693. 

Dama, gend. of, 44. 

Dates, Lat. and Eng., 710. 

Dative, formation of, — in 1st dec., 
42, 3; in 3d dec, 84, 90, 97; in 
4th dec, 116, 4; in 5th dec, 119, 
4. 

Dative, syntax of, 382-392, — with 
verbs, 384 ff. Of advant. and dis- 
advant., 385. W. compds., 386. 
Of possessor, 387. Of apparent 
agent, 388. Ethical dat., 389. 
Two dat., 390. W.adjs.,891. W. 
nouns and adverbs, 392. Of ger- 
unds and gerundives, 564. 

Datum, quantity of, 651, 3. 

De, in compds. w. dat., 886, 2. De 
w. abl., 434. 

Decerno, constr., 558, II. 

Decipio, w. gen., 409, 4 ; 410, 7. 

Declarative sentence, 346. 

Declaring, constr. of verbs of, 551. 

Declension, 39; first, 42; second, 
45; third, 48; fourth, 116; sec- 
ond and fourth, 117; fifth, 119. 
Comparative view of decl., 121; 
one general system of decl., 122. 
Decl. of compds., 125. 

Dedi, quantity of, 651, 2. 

Dedoceo, constr., 374, 2 and 3. 

Defective nouns, 119, 5; 129; def. 
adjs., 159; def. comparison, 166; 
def. verbs, 297. 

Deliberative questions, w. the subj., 
486, II. 

Demanding, constr. of verbs of, 374 ; 
558, VI. 

Demonstratives, 186 ; use of, 450. 

Denarius, 712. 

Deponent verbs, 221 ; 465, 2. 



Derivation, 313; of nouns, 314 ff.; 
of adjs., 322 ff. ; of verbs, 380 ff. ; 
of adverbs, 333 ff. 

Derivatives, quantity of, 653 ; quan- 
tity of deriv. endings, 645 ff. 

Desideratives, 832, III. 

Desino, w. gen., 409, 4. 

Desire, subj. of, 487 ff. ; in assevera- 
tions, 488, 4; in relat clauses, 
488, 5. 

Desiring, constr. of verbs of, 551. 

Desisto, w. gen., 409, 4. 

Despero, w. ace, 371, 8. 

Deterior, compared, 166. 

Deterreo, constr., 499, 1-2. 

Deus, 45, 6. 

Diaeresis, 669, III. 

Diana, quantity of, 612, 8. 

Diastole, 669, IV. 

Die for dice, 237. , 

-dicus, compds. in compared, 164. 

Difference, abl. of, 418. 

Differing, dat. w. verbs of, 385, 4. 

Differo, w. dat., 385, 4. 

Dignor, constr., 419, 2. 

Dignus, constr., 419; dignus, qui, 
w. subj., 501, IIL 

Dimeter, 663, 2. 

Diminutive, nouns, 315 ; dim. adjs., 
327 ; dim. verbs, 332, IV. 

Diphthongs, 4 ; sounds of, 9 ; quan- 
tity of, 610. 

Dipody, 656, 2. 

Direct object, 854, 1 ; 371. 

Dis, di, 838, 2. 

Disadvantage, dat of, 385. 

Discrepo, w. dat, 385, 4. 

Disjunctive conjs., 310; 587; sen* 
tences, 860. 

Dispar, constr., 391, 2, 4). 

Displeasing, verbs of, w. dat, 385. 

Dissentio, w. dat, 386, 4. 

Dissimilis, constr., 391, 2, 4). 

Dissyllabic perfects and supines, 
quantity of, 651. 

Distance, abl. of, 378, 2. 

Distich, 666. 

Disto, w. dat, 385, 4. 

Distributives, 172; 174; decl. of. 
179. 

Diu, compared, 305, 4. 

Dins, quantity of, 612, 8. 

Diversus, compared, 167. 

Dives, compared, 165, 2. 
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Docco, constr., 874, 2 and 3. 
Doleo, w. accua, 871, 8 ; w. clause, 

658, V. 
Domus, decL of, 117; gencL, 118; 

constr., 879, 3 ; 424, 2. 
Donee, w. indie or subj., 521 £ 
Dono, constr., 884, 1. 
Double constr. of a few verbs, 884, 1. 
Double consonants, 8. 
Due for duce, 877. 
Dum, dummodo, w. subj., 503 £ ; w. 

indL or subj., 521 £ 
Duo, decL of, 176. 

E SOUND of, 6, 14. Noons in 
* e,— 1st dec., 48 £ ; 3d dec, 
48, 50; genit. of, 59; 89, 1; abL 
of, 87, 1 ; gend., 111. E in abL, 
87; in Greek ace. plur., 98; for 
ei in gen. and dat, 119, 4; J? in 
adverbs, 335 ; changed to t, 841, 8. 

E, quantity of — in ei, 119, 1 ; final, 
616; in increments of decL, 635; 
of conjugation, 641. 

E or ex, see ex. 

Ecce with demonstratives, 186, 8 ; in 
exclamations, 367, 3 ; 381, 8. 

Ecquis, 188, 8. 

Edocto, constr., 374, 2 and 3. 

Egenus, w. gen. or abL, 399, (3); 
419, III. 

Egeo, constr., 409, 1. 

Ego, decl, of, 184. 

Eheu, quantity of, 612, 2. 

Ei, sound of, 9. Ei, quantity of, 612, 
2. 

-eia, in patronymics, 316. 

-eius, quantity of, 612, 2. 

Ejusmodi, 186, 4. 

-ela, nouns in, 320, 7. 

Elegiac distich, 676, 2. 

Elegiambus, 693, 1. 

Elements of sentences, 347 £ 

Ellipsis, 704. 

-ellus, ella, ellum, nouns in, 315 ; 
adjs. in, 827. 

-em, in accus., 85, 11 9. 

Emotion, constr. of verbs of, 551 ; 
658, V. 

Emphasis and euphony in the ar- 
rangement of words, §94. 

-en, nouns in, 51 ; en in Greek ace, 
93; with demonstratives, 186, 3 ; 
in exclamations, 367, 3 ; 381, 3. 



Ensilage, 704, III. 

Enclitics, accent of, 26, (a) ; quantity 

of, 613, 1. 
Endeavoring, constr. of verbs - of, 

668, III. 
Endings, 41 ; in 1st dec., 42 ; in 2d 

dec., 45, 1 ; in 8d dec, 62, 2 ; in 

4th dec, 116; in 5th dec, 119; 

in the five deck, 121, 123; in 

comparison, 162; in conjugation, 

242. 
English pronunciation of Latin, 6 £ 
Emm, place of, 602, III. 
-ensia, adjs. in, 325 £ 
-enttar, entiasimus, in comparison, 

164. 
Envying, verbs of, w. dat, 885. 
Eo, w. gen., 896, 2, 4). 
Epenthesis, 703, 5. 
Epicene nouns, 86. 
Epichoriambic verse, 690. 
Epiphora, 704, II. 4. 
Epitome, decL of, 43. 
Epulum, plur., epulae, 143. 
-er, gend. of nouns in, 47, 103. Adjs. 

in, 151; comparison of, 163, 1. 

Adverbs in, 335. 
-ere, for erunt, 235. 
Erga, w. ace, 433. 
Ergo, w. gen., 411. 
-ernus, adjs. in, 325, 2. 
-ea, nouns in, 60, 119; genitive of, 

69; gender of, 104, 109, 119. ea, 

innom., ace, and voc plur., 88. 
-es, final, sound of, 8, 1 ; quantity of, 

624. 
-esco, inceptives in, 332, II. 
-esso, easim, in fut, perf., and perl 

subj., 239, 4. esso, verbs in, 332. 
-ester, adjs. in, 325, 2. 
-estus, adjs. in, 823, 3. 
Ethical dative, 389. 
Etiamsi, etsi, w. subj., 515, 516, 

in. 

-etum, nouns in, 317. 

Etymology 29-342. 

Eu, sound of, 9. 

Euphonic changes, 55, 3 ; before si, 
sum, turn, 248 ; 257, 1 ; in prepo- 
sitions, 338, 1. 

Euphony, see Emphasis. 

-ens, adjs. in, 324, 326. 

Evenit, constr., 656, II. 

-ex, genit. of nouns in, 78. 
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Zftr, e, in compels, w. dat, 386, 2. Ex, 

w. abl., 434. 
Exchanging, constr. of verbs of, 416, 

2. 
Exclamatory sentences, 346, IV. ; ac- 
. cus. in, 381 ; voc, nom., dat. in, 

881, 3; infinitive in, 653, 1IL 
Exoro, constr., 374, 2. 
Expers, exsora, w. gen., 399, (3). 
Extents, compared, 163, 3. 
Extra, w. ace, 433. 
Extremum est, constr., 556, 1. 2. 
Exuo, constr., 374, 7 ; 384, 1. 

FAC, for face, 237. 
Facto, w. pred. gen., 403. 
Falsum est, constr., £56, 1. 2. 
Falsus, compared, 167. 
Fames, abl. fami, 137, 2. 
Familia, genitive of, 42, 3. 
Fearing, constr. of verbs of, 492, 4. 
Feeling, constr. of verbs of, 651; 

658, V. 
Feet, metrical, 656 ff. 
Feminine, 33. 
Fer, for fere, 237. 
Fertilis, w. gen., abl., or ace., 899, 

(2) and 5. 
-fez, compels, in, 339, 2. 
-ficua, adjs. in, compared, 164. 
Fldo, w. dat., 385 ; w. abl., 419; 
Figures — of prosody, 669 ; of ety- 
mology, 703 ; of syntax, 704 ; of 

Rhetoric, 705. 
Filling, constr. of verbs of, 410, 7. 
Final conjs., 311 ; 688, V. 
Final syllables, quantity of, 613 ff. ; 

final syllable of the verse, 665. 
Finite, or definite moods, 196 ; finite 

verb, 196. 
Flo, quantity of, 612, 3. 
Fit, constr., 556, II. 
Flagito, w. two aces., 874, 2; w. 

subj., 558, VI. 
Foci, gen. of place, 424, 3. 
Following, constr. of verbs of, 656, 

III. 
Formation, — of cases, 55-98; of 

parts of verbs, 240-260; of words, 

813-342. 
Fractions, 174, 1. 

Freeing, constr. of verbs of, 410, 7. 
Frenum, pi., /raw, frena, 143. 
Frequentatives, 332. 



Fretus, w. abl., 419, IV. 

Frugi, in decl., 159 ; compared, 165. 

Frnor, constr., 419. 

Fungor, constr., 419. 

Future, 197 ; 241, 1. ; in indie, 470 ; 
w. force of imperat., 470, 1 ; for 
Eng. pres., 470, 2 ; w. melius, 470, 
3. Wanting in subj., 479; how 
supplied, 481, III. 1. In imperat, 
534, 537 ; fut. for pres., and pres. 
for fut., 634, 1 and 2. In infin., 
543 ff.; circumlocution for, 544. 
In part., 573. 

Future Perfect, 197; 241, II. ; in in- 
die., 473 ; to denote certainty, 473, 
1 ; for Eng. pres., 473, 2. Want- 
ing in subj., 479; how supplied, 
481, in. 2. 

Futurum esse, fuisse, fore, ut, 544, 
1-3. 

Futurum sit tit, 481, HE. 1 and 2. 

G SOUND of, 11 ff.; changed, 
J 248. 

Gaudeo, constr., 371, 3 ; 551, III. ; 
558, V. 

Gemo, w. accus., 371, 3. 

Gems, gender of names of, 47. 

Gender, 33 ff. ; in 1st dec, 44 ; in 
2d dec, 47; in 3d dec, 99-115; 
in 4th dec, 118 ; in 5th dec, 119 ; 
general table of, 124. 

Genitive, formation of, — endings, 
40 ; in 1st dec, 42 ; as for ae t urn 
for arum, 42, 3 ; in 2d dec, 45 ; 
i for ii, um for orum, 45, 6 ; o or 
on, 46, 3 ; in 3d dec, 66-83, 89, 
96; in 4th dec, 116; uis forws, 
116, 4; in 5th dec, 119; e or i 
for ei, 119, 4. In adjectives, 155. 

Genitive, syntax of, 393-411, — with 
nouns, 395 ; varieties, 396 ; pecu- 
liarities, 397; other constrs. for 
gen., 398. W. adjs., 399. W. verbs, 
401 ff. Pred. gen., 401 ff. ; other 
constrs. for, 404. Of place, 404 ; 
421, II. In special constrs., 405 
ff. Ace and gen., 410. W. ad- 
verbs, 411. Gen. of gerunds and 
gerundives, 563. 

Genitus, w. abl., 425, 3. 

Gentile nouns, 326, 3. 

Gerund, — Nature of, 559. Cases of, 
660. Ger. and Infin., 660, 2. W. 
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direct object, 5G1.. Gerundive, 
662; of utor, fruor, etc., 662, 4. 
Pass, sense of Ger., 662, 6. Gen* 
itive of ger. and gerundive, 663 ; 
ger. when preferred, 663, 2 ; ge- 
rundive with met, nostri, eta, 663, 
4 ; of purpose, 663, 6 ; infin. for 
ger., 663, 6. Dat of, 564; of 
purpose, with official names, 664, 
2 and 3. Accus. of, 665 ; w. ob- 
ject, 666, 2 ; of purpose, 666, 3. 
AbL of, 666. 

Gloriosum est, 556, 1. 2. 

Glyconic verse, 664, 689. 

Gnarus, w. gen., 399, (2).. 

Golden age, 706. 

Greek nouns, — in 1st dec, 43 ; in 2d 
dec, 46; in 3d dec, 91-98. 

HA BREATHING, 2. 
} Hadria, gender of, 44. 
Happening, constr. of verbs of, 666, 

Haud, ne\ nan, 684. 

Hendecasyllabic verse, 691, V. 

Hcndiadys, 704, IL 2. 

Hephthemimeris, 656, 2. 

Heroic verse, 664. 

Heteroctites, 135 ff. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 141 ff. 

Hexameter verse, 663, 2. Dactylic, 
671. 

Hie, iste, (He, decL of, 186 ; use of, 
450. 

Hie (adv.), w. gen., 396, HI. 4). 

Hipponactean, 683, 4. 

Historical tenses, 198, 2; hist pres- 
ent, 467, HI. ; hist perfect, 471, H. 

Hddie, quantity of, 654, 8. 

Horace, versification of, 698 ff. Lyric 
metres of, 700. Index, 701. 

Horreo, w. accus., 871, 3. 

Hue, w. gen., 396, III. 4). 

Hujusmodi, 186, 4. 

Humus, gender of, 47; constr. of 
Attim',424, 2. 

Hypallage, 704, IH. 2. 

Hyperbaton, 704, IV. 

Hyperbole, 705, V. 

Hypercatalectic verse, 663, IH. 

Hypermeter, 663, HL 

Hypothetical sentences, see Condi- 
tional ditto. 

Hystcron protcron, 704, IV. 2. 



I SUPPLIES the place of /, 2, 8; 
) sound of, 6 ff. ; 14 ff. ; with the 
sound of y, 9; t for tt, te, 45, 5. 
Nouns in, 48; genit. of, 60; gen- 
der of, 111; i, final in dat, 84; 
in abl., 87; for is, 92; for «, 119, 
4 ; in perfect, 247, 2. /, quanti- 
ty of, — final, 618; in increments 
of decl., 636 ; of conjugation, 643. 

•ia, nouns in, 319 ; in nom., ace, and 
voc plur., 88. 

-iacoB, adjs. in, 326. 

-iades, in patronymics, 316. 

Iambelegus, 694, 1. 

Iambic verse, — Dipody, 682. Tri- 
meter, 683 ; chotiambus, 683, 4 ; 
catalectic, 684. Dimeter, 685; 
hypermeter, 685, 1 ; catalectic, 
685, 2 ; acephalous, 685, 3. Te- 
trameter, 686. 

Iambico-dactylic verse, 694. 

-ianns, adjs. in, 326. 

-ias, in patronymics, 316. 

-ibam, for iebam, 239, 1. 

-ibo, ibor, for tarn, iar, 239, 2. 

-ibns, in dat. and abl. plur., 90. 

-icius, adjs. in, 324, 328. 

Ictus, 669. 

-iens, adjs. in, S25 ff. 

Idem, decl., 186; w. dat, 391, 3; 
use of, 451. Idem — qui, ac or at- 
que, 451, 5. 

Ides, of the calendar, 708, L 3. 

-ides, in patronymics, 316. 

-ido, nouns in, 320, 7. 

Idoneus qui, w. subj., 501, HL 

-idufl, verbals in, 328. 

-ienais, adjs. in, 326. 

-ier, for i in infin., 239, 6. 

laitur, place in the clause, 602, 
HI. 

Ignarus, w. gen., 399, (2). 

-igo, nouns in, 320, 7. 

-ile, nouns in, 317. 

-ilis, adjs. in, 325, 328; compared, 
163, 2. 

Illative conjs., 310 ; 587, IV. ; sen- 
tences, 360. 

lUe, decl. of, 186; use of, 450. 

lUic for itfe, 186, 2. 

IUiusmodi, 186, 4. 

-iilo, verbs in, 332, IV. 

-illus, ilia, ilium, in nouns, 315, 3 ; 
in adjs., 327. 
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-im, in ace, 85, 93 ; for am, or em 
in prcs. subj., 239, S. 

Immemor, genit. of, 155, 4; gen. 
plur., 158, 3; w. gen., 899, 2. 

-imonia, nouns in, 319. 

Impedio, constr., 499, 1-2. 

Imperative, 196. Tenses, 534. Use, 
535 ff.; pres., 536; fuk, 537; in 
prohibitions, 538. 

Imperative sentences, 346, IEL 

Imperfect tense, 197 ; 241, 1. ; in in- 
die, 468 ff. ; in lively description, 
of customary or repeated action, 
469 ; of attempted action, in let- 
ters, 469, 1 and 2. In Subj., 477 ; 
of present time, 481, V.; after 
Perf. Def., 482, 1 ; for Pluperf., 
486, 4; in desires and wishes, 
488, 2; in condition, 510; after 
aniequam and priusquam, 523, 2. 

Imperitus, w. gen., 399, (2). 

Impero, constr., 551, II. 1 and 2. 

Impersonal verbs, 298 ff. ; subjects 
of, 556, I.-III. 

Impertio, constr., 884, 1. 

Impleo, constr., 410, 7. 

Impos, genit of, 155 ; w. gen., 899, 
(3). 

Impotens, w. gen., 399, (3). 

Imprudens, w. gen., 399, (2). 

-in, in Greek aces., 93. 

In, in compds., 338, 1 ; w. two aces., 
374, 6 ; w. dak, 386. In, w. ace. 
or abl., 435. 

Inceptives, inchoatives, 832, II. 

Incerlus, w. gen., 399, (2). 

Inclination, subj. of, 486, 3. 

Inclutus, compared, 167. 

Increments, 629 ff. ; quantity ofj 632 
ff, 639 ff. 

Indeclinable nouns, gender of, 35 ; 
examples, 128. Indecl. adjs., 159. 

Indefinite moods, 196. 

Indefinite pronouns, 189; use of, 
455 ff. 

Index of verbs, 721. 

Indicative, 196 ; use of, 474 ff. ; spe- 
cial uses, 475. 

Indigeo, constr., 409, 1. 

Indignus, w. abl., 419, IV. indignus 
qui, w. subj., 501, III. 

Indirect discourse, distinguished from 
direct, 628. Subj. in, 529. Moods 
in prin. clause, 530 ; in sub. clause, 
15* 



531. Tenses,* general use, 532; 
special, 533. 

Indirect object, 354, 2. Rule, 384 ; 
indirect w. direct, 384, II. 

Indirect questions, 524 ff.,— Subj. in, 
525. Indie, in, 525, 6; in orat 
obliqua, 580, II. 2 ; sing, and dou- 
ble, 526. 

Induco, constr., 874, 7. 

Indulging, verbs of, w. dak, 885. 

Induo, constr., 374, 7 ; 384, 1. 

-ine, in patronymics, 316, 4. 

Inferus, compared, 163, 3. 

Infinitive, 196, II. Tenses of, 540 
ff. Subject of, 545 ; of Hisk in- 
fin., 545, 1. Predicate after, 546 ; 
attracted, 547. Construction of, 
548 ff. ; as Nom., 549 ; as Accus., 
550 ff. ; w. another ace, 552, 2 ; 
in relative clauses, 581, 1 ; after 
conjunctions, 531, 2; after adjs., 

552, 3; after preps., 552, 4; in 
special constrs., 553; as pred., 

553, I.; as appos., 558,-11.; in 
exclam., 553, III.; as abl. abs., 
653, IV.; of Purpose, 553, V.; 
for Gerund, 553, VL 

Infra, w. ace, 433. 

Ingenii, w. adjs., 399, 3. 

Injuring, verbs of, w. dak, 885. 

Innitor, constr., 419. 

Inops, w. gen. or abl., 399, (3); 419. 

Inscius, w. gen., 899, (2). 

Inseparable preps., 307 ; 654, 2. 

Inspergo, constr., 384, 1. 

Instrument, abl. of, 414, 4. 

Insuetus, w. gen., 399, (2) ; w. othef 
constrs., 399, 5. 

Integer, w. gen., 399, 3. 

Inter, in compds., 838, 1 ; w. dak, 
386. Inter, w. ace, 433. 

Intercludo, constr., 384, 1. 

Interest, w. gen., 406, III. 

Interior, compared, 166. 

Interjections, 312 ; w. voe, 869, 1 ; 
w. nom., ace, or dak, 881, 3; use 
of, 589 ff. 

Interrogative conjunctions, 311, 588. 

Interrogative pronouns, 188 ; use of, 
454. 

Interrogative sentences, — Form, 346, 
II. Interrog. words, 846, II. 1. 
Double questions, 346, II. 2. De- 
liberative questions, 486, II. In- 
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direct questions, 525 ; w. indie, 
525, 6; single and double, 526. 
In indirect discourse, 529 £ ; rhe- 
torical ques., 530, 2. 

Inierrogo, w. two aces., 374, 2 ; w. 
ace. and abL, 374, 2-3. 

Intra, w. accus., 483. 

Intransitive verbs, 193 ; 871, 3 ; im- 
personal pass., 465, 1. 

-inns, adjs. in, 824 ff. 

Invidus, w. gen. or dat, 899, 2, 2). 

Invito*, idiomatic use of dat, 387, 8. 

-io, verbs of 3d conj. in, 213 £ ; 
nouns in, 318, 321. 

Ionic verse, 687. 

-ior, in comparatives, 162. 

Ipse, decL of, 186; use of, 452. 

Ipsus, for ipse, 186, 3. 

Iron age, 706. 

Irony, 705, IV. 

Irregular nouns, 127 ff. ; irreg. adjs., 
159 ; irreg. comparison, 1C3 ff. 

Irregular principal parts of verbs, 
249-258 ; irreg. verbs, 287 ff. 

Is, dccL of, 186 ; use of, 451 ; re- 
flexive, 449, 1. Is — qui, 451, 4. 

•is, in dat. and abl. of the 1st and 2d 
decls., 42, 45 ; in genit. of 3d dec, 
62; in ace, dat, and abL plur., 
88, III.; 90. Nouns in is, 50; 
genitive of, 71 ; gender of, 106. 

-is, in patronymics, 316 ; quantity of 
is final, 626. 

-isco, inceptives in, 332, II. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 35 ; con- 
str. of names of, 424. 

-issimus, in superlatives, 162. 

-isso, verbs in, 832. 

Iste, decl. of, 186 ; use of, 450. 

Istic, isihic, for iste, 186, 2. 

Istiusmodi, 186, 4. 

-itas, nouns in, 319. 

-iter, adverbs in, 835. 

Ithyphalicus, 681, 2. 

-itia, nouns in, 319. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 325, 2. 

-itium, nouns in, 318. 

-ito, frequentatives in, 332. 

-itudo, nouns in, 319. 

Itum, quantity of, 651, 3. 

-itus, nouns in, 318 ; adverbs in, 835, 
3. 

-ium, in genit plur., 89 ; nouns in, 
318 ff. 



-ius, adjs. in, 326; quantity of, 612, 3. 

-ivus, adjs. in, 828, 5. 

-ix, genitive of nouns in, 79. 

J PLAGE supplied by t, 2 ; length- 
} ens preceding vowel, 611. 
Jecur, genitive of, 66, 5. 
Jesus, decL of, 128, 1, 3). 
Jocus, pi., joci, joca, 141. 
Jubeo, constr., 651, IL 1 and 2. 
Jugerum, decl. of, 136; use of, 718. 
Juffum, quantity of compds. of, 611, 

3. 
Jungo, w. dat, 885, 5. 
Jupiter, genitive of, 66, 3. 
Jusjurandum, decL of, 126. 
Juvenal, versification of, 696. 
JuvencUis, abl. of, 87, 2. 
Juvenis, abL of, 87, 2; compared, 

168, 3. 
Juvo, w. accus., 385, £ 
Juxia, w. accus., 433. 



K 



RARE, 2. 
} Knowing, constr. of verbs of, 
551, 1. 1. 



L NOUNS in, 48, 51 ; genit of, 
} 64; gender, 112; quantity of 

final syllables in, 621. 
Labials, 3. 

Lacrimo, w. accus., 371, 3. 
Laedo, w. accus., 885, 1. 
Lar, quantity of genit, 633, 4. 
Lassus, w. gen., 399, 3. 
Latin authors, 706. 
Latin grammar, 1. 
Latin period, 605. 
-lentus, adjs. in, 823. 
Letters, classes of, 3 ; combinations 

of, 4 ; sounds of, 5-16. 
Libero, w. abl. or gen., 425, 3. 
Libra, 714. 
Licet, w. subj., 515. 
Linguals, 3. 
Liquids, 3. 

Litum, quantity of, 651, 3. 
Logaoedic verse, 691. 
Longius, without quam, 417, 3. 
-Is, genit of nouns in, 76. 

M EUPHONIC changes of; 248, 
J 338, 1 ; quantity of final syl- 
lables in, 621 ; elided, 669, I. 
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•ma, dat and abL plur. of nouns in, 
90,1. 

Magis, maxime, in adverbial com- 
parison, 170. 

Magnu*, compared, 165. 

Major, in expressions of age, 417, 
3. 

Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 378 ; 
w. subj., 558, IV. 

Malo, constr., 551, II. 1 and 2. 

Mains, compared, 165. 

Manifestus, w. gen., 899, 3. 

Manner, means, abl. of, 414 ; parti- 
ciple for, 578, II. 

Masculine, 33. 

Material nouns, 31. 

Me, for miki, 184, 5. 

Measure of difference, abL of, 418 ; 
measure in prosody, 663, IL ; Ro- 
man measure, £15 ff. 

Med, mefie, for me, 184, 5. 

Medeor, w. dat., 385, 2. 

Medius, designating part, 441, 6. 

Melius, w. indie, for subj., 475, 2- 
4. 

Melos, plur. of, 95, 1. 

Meme, 184, 6. 

Memini, w. gen., 406, II. ; w. ace, 
407, 1. 

Manor, w. gen., 399, 2). 

-men, mentum, nouns in, 320. 

Mensa, decl. of, 4g. 

Mepte, 184, 5. 

-met, forms in, 184, 3 ; 185, 1. 

Metaphor, 705, I. 

Metathesis, 703, 7. 

Metonymy, 705, IL 

Metre, 667. 

Metrical equivalents and substitutes, 
657, 658. 

-metros, Greek nouns in, 47, 2. 

Metuo, constr., 385, 3 ; 492, 4. 

Mens, decl. •, 185. 

Mi for miki, 184, 6. 

Militia, constr., 424, 2. 

Mille, decl. and use of, 178. 

Million, cardinal for, 174; symbol 
for, 180. 

Million sesterces, Latin for, 713, 4. 

-xnino, in imperatives, 239, 5. 

Minor, minus, without quam, 417, 3. 

Miror, w. accus., 371, 3; w. gen., 
409, 4. • 

Mirum est, constr. of, 556, I. 2. 



Mis for mei, 184, 5. 

Misceo, w. dat., 385, 5. 

Miser eor, misereseo, w. gen., 406. 

Miseret, constr., 410. Misercscit, 

miser etur, 410, 6. 
Mobile nouns, 36. 
Moderor, constr., 885, 8. 
Modifier, 348 ff. 
Modius, 715. 
Modo, w. subj., 603, 505. 
Mocreo, w. accus., 371, 3. 
Moneo, constr., 410, 3. 
Money, Roman, 712 ff 
Monometcr, 663, 2. 
Monosyllables, quantity of, 618. 
Months, Roman, 707 ; division of, ' 

708 ; gender of names of, 35. 
Moods, 196,— Indie, 474 ff. Subj., 

483-533. Imperat., 634 ff. In- 

fin., 539-563. Gerund, 559 ff. 

Supine, 567 ff. Part., 671 ff. 
Mos, moris est, constr., 556, 1. 1. 
-ms, gen. of nouns in, 75. 
Multiplicatives, 173. 
MuUus, comparison of, 165. 
Mutes, 3. 
Muto, constr., 416, 2. 

XT NOUNS in, 48 ; genit. of, 65 ; 

■Uj gend. of, 113; quantity of 
final syllables in, 621. 

Name, dat. of, 887, 1 ; gen. of, 387, 2. 

Names of towns, constr., 423. 

Natus, w. abl., 425, 3. 

Ne, num, nonne, interrog. particles, 
311, 8; in single questions, 346, 
II. 1 ; in double, 346, II. 2 ; in in- 
direct questions, 526. 

jV r <?, w. subj. of desire, 488, 8; of 
purpose, 489 ff. ; of concession, 
515. 

Ne, non, 7iaud, 584. 

Necne, 346, II. 2, 3); 526, 2, 1). 

Nedum, w. subj., 493, 4. 

Negatives, 584 ; force of two nega- 
tives, 685. 

Nemo, indef., 191, 2 ; use of, 457, 1. 

Nequam, indecl., 159; compared, 
166, 2. 

Ne—quidem, 585 ; C02, III. 2. 

Nescio an, w. subj., 526, II. 2, 2). 

Nescio quis, quomodo, etc., w. indie, 
525, 4. 

Nesciuiy w. gen., 399, (2). 
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-neus, adis. in, S24. 

Neuter, decl, of, 149; indef., 191, 
2. 

Neuter adjectives, as adverbs, 335, 
4; as cognate accus., 371, 1, 3) 
(2) ; as a second accus., 374, 5 ; 
w. partitive gen it, 396, III. 2, 3) 
(3) ; as predicate, 438, 4. 

Neuter nouns, nom., ace., and voc. of, 
38, 3 ; neuter by signification, 35 ; 
by ending, in 2d dec, 47 ; in 3d 
dec, 111 If. ; in 4th dec, 118. 

Ni, w. subj., 503, 507 ff. 

Minis, w. gen., 3.16, III. 4). 

Nisi, w. subj., 503, 5U7 ff. 

Nitor, constr., 419. 

Nolo, constr., 551, II. 1 and 2 ; noli, 
-too, in prohibitions, 535, 1, 3). 

Nomen est, constr., 387, 1. 

Nominative, formation of, in 3d dec, 
55, 88, 95 ; neut. plur. in adjs., 
157. 

Nominative, syntax of, 366 ff.; as 
subject, 367 ; agreement of, 368 ; 
for voc, 369, 2. 

Non, ne, Aatu^584 ; place of non 
in the clause, 602, IV. 

Non, w. quo, quod, quin, quia, w. 
subj., 520, 3. 

Nones in the Roman month, 708, 1. 
2. 

Norm*, 346, II. 1. 

Nos, for ego, 446, 2. 

Nosier , for meus, 446, 2. 

Nostras, 185, 2. 

Nostri, nostrum, 396, 1 ; 446, 3. 

Nouns, etymology of, — gender of, 33 
ff. ; pers. and numb., 37 ; ca3es, 
38 ; declensions, 39-126 ; indecl., 
128; defect., 129; heteroclites, 
135 ff. ; heterogeneous, 141. 

Nouns, syntax of, 362-437, — Agree- 
ment, 362 ff. Nom., 364 ff. ; 
Voc, 369; Accus., 370-381 ; Dat, 
382-392; Gen., 393-411; Abl., 
412-431 ; w. preps., 432-437. 

Novus, compared, 167. 

Noxitut, w. gen., 399, 3. 

-ns, genit. of nouns in, 76. 

Nubo, w. dat, 385, 2. 

Nullus, decl. of, 149 ; indef., 191, 2 ; 
use of, 457 ; for non, 457, 3. 

Num, 346, II. 1 and 2. 

Number, 37 ; in verbs, 199. 



Numerals, 171 ff. ; adjs., 172 ff.; 

decl. of, 175 ft; symbols, 180; 

adverbs, 181. 
-nua, adjectives in, 324. 
Nusquam, w. gen., 396, HI. 4). 

SOUND of, 6 ff., 14 ; nouns in, 
} 48, 61 ; genit. of, 61 ; gend., 
100 ; derivatives in, 320, 6. 

O, quantity of, — final, 620 ; in in- 
crements, 634, 642 ; in compds., 
654, 7. 

Ob, in compds., 838, 1 * in compds. 
w. dat, 386. Ob, w. ace, 433. 

Obediens, w. two datives, 890, 3. 

Obeying, verbs of, w. dat., 385. 

Object, direct, indirect, combined, 
354 ; direct, rule for, 371 ; clause 
as object, 371, 5 ; 557 ff. See also 
Subject and object clauses. ' 

Objective genitive, "$96, II. 

Oblique cases, 88 ; use of, 370-437. 

Obliviscor, w. gen., 406, -IL ; other 
constrs., 407. 

Obsisto, obsto, constr., 499, 1-2. 

Ocior, compared, 166. 

-odos, Greek nouns in, 47, 2. 

Oe, sound of, 9, 14. 

Officio, constr., 499, 1-2. 

Ohe, quantity, 612, 4. 

Oleo and redoleo, w. ace, 371, 3. 

Ollus, for ille, 186, 3. 

-olus, ola, olum, in diminutives, — 
in nouns, 315, 2 ; in adjs., 327. 

Chnnes, w. gen., 396, HI. 2, 3). 

-on, in Greek gen. plur., 96. 

-one, in patronymics, 316. 

Operam do, w. subj., 492, 1. 

Optimum est, constr., 556, 1. 2. 

Opus, constr., 419. 

-or, gender of nouns in, 101 ; deri- 
vation of, 320 ff. 

Oratio obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 

Ordinal numbers, 172, 174 ; decl. of., 
179. 

Oro, w. two aces., 374, 2 ; w. subj. 
or infin., 558, VI. 3. 

Orthography, 2-28. 

Ortus, w. abl., 425, 3. 

-os, nouns in, 60; genit. of, 72; 
gend., 102. 

-os, for is in the genitive, 92. 

-os final, sound of, 8, 1 \% quantity, 
625. 
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-08ns, adjs. in, 323. 
Ovid, versification of, 697. 
-ox, genit. of nouns in, 80. 

PALAM, w. abl., 437, 2. 
Palatals, 3, II. 

Pan y gen. and ace. of, 65, 2 ; 93, 1. 

Panthus, voc. of, 46, 3, 6). 

Par and dispar, constr., 391, 2, 4). 

Paragoge, 708, 6. 

Pardoning, verbs of, w. dat, 385. 

Paroemiac verse, 664. 

Pars, in fractions, 174, 1. 

Particeps, genit. of, 155; w. gen., 
399, (3). 

Participles, 196, IL 4. Tenses, rel- 
ative time, 571. Agreement and 
use, 438 and 575 ff. For rel. clause, 
577. For sub. clause, — time, cause, 
manner, means, condition, conces- 
sion, purpose, 578. For prin. 
clause, 579. For verbal noun, 
680. W. negative, 581. 

Particles, etymology of, — Adverbs, 
308 ff. ; preps., 306 ff. ; conjuncts., 
808 ff. ; interjects., 312. 

Particles, syntax of, 582-590,— Ad- 
verbs, 682 ff. ; preps., 686, 432- 
437; conjuncts., 587 ff. ; inter- 
jects., 589 ff. 

Partim, w. gen., 396, m. 4). Par- 
tim— partim, for par 8— pars, 461, 
5. 

Partitive genitive, 896, III. 

Parts of speech, 30. 

Parum, w. gen., 396, TIL 4). 

Parvus, compared, 165. 

Passive voice," 195 ; passive constr., 
371, 6. 

Paterfamilias, decl. of, 126. 

Potior, constr., 651, II. 1-2. 

Patrials, 326, 8. 

Patronymics, 316. 

Pause, caesural, 662. 

Peculiarities in coujug., 284 ff. 

Pelagus, plur. and gend. of, 46, 6 ; 
47, II. 

Penes, w. accus., 433. 

Pentameter, 663, 2. 

Penthemimeris, 656, 2. 

Penults, quantity of, 645 ff. 

Per, in compds., 388, 1; 371, 4; 
per, w. ace, 433. Per me stat, 
499, 1. 



Perceiving, constr. of verbs Of, 551. 

Percontor, w. two aces., 874, 2. 

Perfect system, 241. 

Perfect and supine, formation of, 258. 

Perfect, 197 ; 241 , II. ; pres. and hist., 
or definite, and indef., 198 ; want- 
ing, 268, 275, 281, 283. 

Perfect, syntax of, — in indie, 471 ; 
dcf. and indef., or pres. and hist, 
471; of what has ceased to be, 
471, 1 ; w. paene, prope, 471, 2; 
for Eng. pres., 471, 8. In subj., 
478 ; in sequence, 480 ; after hist 
tense, 482, 2 ; 533, 1 ; in desires 
and wishes, 488, 2 ; in condition, 
609 ; in orat obi., 532 ff. ; in in- 
fin., 542 ; for pres., 542, 2. In 
part, 574 ; for verbal noun, 580. 

Period, Latin, arrangement of, 605. 

Periphrastic conjugation, 227 ff. 

Peritus, w. gen., 899, (2). 

Permisceo, w. dat, 385, 6. 

Permitto, constr., 551, II. 2. 

Person, of nouns, 87 ; of verbs, 200. 

Personal pronouns, 184 ; use of, 446 ; 
reflex, use of, 448. 

Persuading, verbs of, w. dat, 885. 

Pertaedet, pertaesum est, 410, 6. 

Peto, constr., 874, 3, 4). 

PA, 4. 

Phalaccian verse, 691, V.. 

Pherecratean verse, 689, II. 

Pigct, constr., 410. 

Place, abl. or gen. of, 421 ff.; loca' 
tive, 423, 2. 

Pleasing, verbs of, w. dat., 385. 

Plenty, constr. of verbs and adjs. of, 
419, III. 

Plenus, w. gen. or abl., 399, (3); 
419. 

Pleonasm, 704, II. 

Pluperfect, 197; 241, II.— in indie, 
472 ; in letters, 472, 1 ; for Eng. 
imp., 472, 2. In subj., 478 ; se- 
quence, 480 ; in desires and wishes, 
488, 2; in condition, 610; ttfter 
antequam and priusquam, 523, 2 ; 
in orat. obi., 532 ; 633, 2-4. 

Plural, 37 ; wanting, 180 ; with 
change of meaning, 132. 

Plus, without quam, 417, 3. 

Poenitet, constr., 410. 

Polysyndeton, 704, II. 1. 

Pone, w. accus., 433. 
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Poseo, w. two acca, or ace. and abl., 
374, 2; w.aubj., 658, VI. 

Position, long by, 611; short, 612. 

Positive, 160; wanting, 166. 

Posaessi ves, 185 ; w. gen., 397, 8 ; 
for gen., 398, 3 ; w. refert and in- 
terest, 408, 1, 2); use of, 447; 
reflexive, 448. 

Possessor, dat of, 387. 

Post, sound of, 8, 1. 

Post, in compds., 338, 1 ; in compds. 
w. dat., 386. Post, in expressions 
of time, 427 ; post, w. ace, 433. 

Posterns, compared, 163, 3. 

Postremus, force of, 442. 

Postridie, w. gen., 411; w. accus., 

437, 1. 

Postulo, constr., 874, 8. 4). 

Potens, w. gen., 399, (3). 

Potential subjunctive, 485 ff. ; in 
declar. sentences, 486, I. ; in de- 
liberative questions, 486, II. ; in 
sub. clauses, 486, III. ; of repeat- 
ed action, 486, 5. 

Potior, w. gen., 409, 3 ; w. abl., 419 ; 
419, 4. 

Prae, in compds. w. dat, 386 ; prae, 
w. abl., 434. 

PraedUus, w. abl., 419, 3. 

Procter, in compds., w. accus., 871, 
4; praeter, w. accus., 433. 

Predicate, 347; simple, 853; com- 
plex, 354 ; compound, 361. Pred. 
nouns, 355, 362. Pred. adjs., 356 ; 

438, 2. Pred. gen., 401; varie- 
ties of, 402; verbs with, 403; 
other constrs. for, 404. Pred. abl., 
428, 1. 

Prepositions, 306; insep., 307; in 
compds., 338, 1. In expressions 
of time and space, 378, 1 and 2. 
W. names of places, 379, 1, 2 and 
4. Pro with abl., 384, 2, 2). 
Compds. w. dat, 386. A or ab 
w. abl. of agent, 388, 1 ; 414, 5. 
Case w. prep, for the dat, 391, 2 ; 
for the gen., 398, 4 ; 399, 5 ; 407, 
2; 410, 4. Cum w. abl. of ac- 
companiment, 414, 7. Quampro, 
417, 6. W. abl. of place, 421; 
of source and separation, 425 ; of 
time, 426. Preps, w. cases, Rule, 
432, 434 ff. ; preps, as adverbs, 436. 

Present, 197 ; 241, I., — in indie, 



466 ff. ; of general truths, customs, 
hist, pres., 467. In eubj., 477. 
In imperat, 536. In infin., 541. 
Part, 572. 
! Present perfect, 471, L 

Present system of forms, 241. 

Priapeian verse, 695. 

Price, gen. of, 396, IV. ; afcl. of, 416. 

Pridie, w. gen., 411 ; w. ace., 437, 1. 

Primitives and derivatives, 818. 

Principal parts of verbs, 240, 246- 
260. Priu. clauses, 345, 2; in 
oratio obliqua, 530. Prin. ele- 
ments, 349; tenses, 198, 2. 

Prior, primus, 166 ; force of, 442, 1. 

Priusquam, w. indie, or subj., 521, 
523. 

Pro, in compds. w. dat., 886, 2 ; pro, 
w. abl. in defence of, 884, 2, 2) ; 
pro, w. abl., 434. 

Pro, quantity of, in compds., 654, 4. 

Procul, w. abl., 437, 2. 

Prohibco, constr., 499, 1 ; 651, II. 1. 

Pronouns, 182 ff. ; pers., 184; pos- 
ses., 185 ; demon., 186 ; relat, 
187 ; interrog., 188 ; indef., 189. 

Pronouns, syntax of, 445-459, — 
Agreement, 445. Pers. and Pos- 
ses., 446 ff. Reflex, use of, 448 ff. 
Demon., 450 ff. Rel., 453. In- 
terrog., 454. Indef., 455. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 5-28. 

Prope, w. accus., 433. 

Proper nouns, 81. 

Propior, proximus, 166; w. accus., 
391, 2, 2); 433. 

Propius, w. accus., 437, 1. 

Proprius, constr., 391, 2, 4); 399, 3. 

Propter, w. accus., 433. 

Prosody, 607-701,— Quantity, 608- 
654. Versification, 655-701. 

Prospicio, constr., 385, 3. 

Prosthesis, 703, 4. 

Provideo, constr., 385, 3. 

Providus, w. gen., 399, (2). 

Proxime, w. accus., 437, 1. 

Proximum est, constr., 656, I. 2. 

Proximus, w. accus., 891, 2, 2) ; 433. 

Prudens, w. gen., 399, (2) ; w. abl., 
399, 5. 

-ps, genit. of nouns in, '75. 

Pudet, constr., 410. 
Punishment, w. verbs of condemn- 
ing, 410, 5. 
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Purgo, constr., 410, 7. 

Purpose, subjunctive of, 489 ft ; w. 
conjuncts., 490; pure purpose, 
491; mixed, 492; peculiarities, 
493 ; in rel. clauses, 500 ff. In- 
fin. of purpose, 653, V. ; gerund, 
563, 5 ; 564, 2 ; supine, 569 ; par- 
ticiple, 578, V. 

Pyrites, decL of, 48. 

QU, changed, 248. l 
Quaero, constr., 374, 3, 4). 

Qualis, qualiseunque, qualisqualis, 
187, 7; qualis, interrog., 188, 4; 
qualislibet, indef., 191, 4. 

Quality, characteristic, genit. of, 396, 
IV. ; abL of, 428. 

Quam, w. comparatives, 417, 1 ; w. 
superlatives, 170, 2. Quam pro, 
w. abl., 417, 6. Quam ut, w. subj., 
496, 2. Quam si, w. subj., 503, 
506. Quam quod, w. subj., 520, 3. 

Quamquam, w. indie, or subj., 516, 

Quamvis, quantumvis, w. subj., 515 
ff. 

Quando, w. indie, or subj., 520. 

Quantity, 20 ff. ; signs of, 24. Gen- 

• eral rules for, 610 ff. Special, 
613-654; final syllables, 613 ff. ; 
increments, 629 ff. ; deriv. endings, 
645 ff. ; stem syllables, 649 ff. 

QuarUus, quantuscunque, quarvtus- 
quantus, 187, 7 ; indefinite, 188, 4. 

Quasi, w. subj., 503, 506. 

Qui, rel., interrog., indef., 187 ff. ; 
for quo, qua, 187, 1; 188, 2. Use 
of as rel., interrog., indef., 453 ff. 
Qui, w. subj. of purpose or result, 
489, 500 ff. Qui dicitur, vocatur, 
453, 7. Quicunque, 187, 4. 

Quia, w. indie, or subj., 520.- 

Quidam, indef., 191, 455. 

Quidem, place in clause, 602, III. 

Quilibet, 191 ; use of, 458. 

Quin, w. subj., 489, 498. 

Quinam, 188, 3. 

Quinarius, 712. 

Quippe, w. relative, 519, 3. 

Quis, interrog., 188 ; indef., 189 ff. ; 
use of, 454 ff. 

Quis, for quibus, 187, 1. 

Quisnam, 188, 3. 

Quispiam, 191 ; use of, 455. 



Quisquam, 191 ; use of, 457. 
Quisque, 191 ; use of, 458 ; w. plur. 

verb, 461, 3. 
Quisquis, 187, 4. 
Quitum, quantity of, 651, 3. 
Quivis, 191 ; use of, 458. 
Quo, w. gen. 896, III. 4) ; w. subj. 

of purpose, 489, 497. 
Quoad, w. gen., 396, IIL 4); w. in- 

indic. or subj., 521 ff. 
Quod, expletive, 453, 6; w. subj., 

520 ; clause w. quod unconnected, 

554, IV. 
Quojus, quoi, for cujtts, eui, 187, 1. 
Quominus, w. subj., 499. 
Quoniam, w. inoUc. or subj., 520. 
Quoque, place in the clause, 602, III. 
Quot,' quotcunque, quotquot, quotas, 

qttotuscunque, 187, 7 ; 188, 4. 
Quum, w. subj., 515, 517 ff. ; w. in- 
die, 518, 8. 

R DROPPED, 65, 8 ; changed, 
) 248 ; nouns in, 48, 51 ; genit. 
of, 66; gender, 101, 103, 111, 
114. 

R, quantity of final syllables in, 621. 

Rostrum, plur. rastri, rostra, 143. 

Ratum, quantity of, 651, 3. 

Re, red, 338, 2. 

-re, for ris, 236. 

Reason, subj. of, 517 ff. See Cause. 

Recordor,w. gen., 406. II. ; w. accus., 
407, 1 ; w. abl. with de, 407, 2. 

Recuso, constr., 499, 1-2. 

Reduplicated perfects, 254 ; quantity 
of, 652. 

Refert, constr., 406, III. ; 408. 

Refertus, w. gen. or abl., 399, (2) and 
5. 

Reflexive use of pronouns, 448 ff. 

Regarding, verbs of, w. two accus., 
373. 

Regno, w. gen., 409, 3. 

Relative, 187 : as adj., 445, 8 ; use 
of, 453. 

Relative clause, w. potential subj., 
486, 1 ; w. subj. of desire, 488, 5 ; 
of purpose, result, 500 ; of result 
after indefinite or general antece- 
dents, after umis, solus, dignus, 
indiff ntis, idoneus, aptus, and corn- 
par, w. quam, 501, I.-IV. ; w. 
subj. of condition, 513; ofconces- 
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sion, 515 ; of cause, reason, 517, 

519 ; w. infin., 531, 1. 
Rdiquum eat, constr., 556, L 2. 
Remaining, constr. of verbs ot 556, 

UI. 
Reminding, constr. of verba of; 410. 
Reminiecor, w. gen., 406, II. 
Repeated action, subj. of, 486, 5. 
Repoaeo, with two aces., 374, 2. 
Resisting, verbs of, w. the dat, 885. 
Reapubliea, deci of; 126. 
Ratal ut, 495, 2. 
Result, subjunctive of, 489 ff.; w. 

conjuncts., 490 ff. ; of pure result, 

494 ; mixed, 495 ; peculiarities, 

496. With relatives, 500. See 

Relative dame. 
Rettcentia, 704, I. 3. 
Rhetorical questions, 530, 2. 
Rhythmic accent, 659. 
Rideo, w. accus., 371, 3. 
Rivers, gender of names of, 35. 
Rogo, w. two aces., 374, 2 ; w. subj., 

658, VI. 
-rs, genit. of nouns in, 76. 
Rwtts, w. gen., 399, (2); w. abL, 

899, 5. 
Rules of Syntax, 591. 
Rue, constr., 379, 8 ; 424, 2. 
Rutum, quantity of, 651, 3. 

S SOUND of, 11 ff. ; nouns in, 48 
J ff. ; genit of, 68-76 ; gend., 110. 

Sacer, compared, 167; w. dat. or 
gen., 391 ; 399, 3, 8). 

Saepe, compared, 805, 4. 

Sapio, w. accus., 371, 8. 

Sapphic verse, 664 ; 690, L ; 691, 
IV. ; greater sapphic, 690, II. 

Satago, satagito, w. gen., 409, 5. 

Satis, w. gen., 896, III. 4). . 

Satis/ado, w. dat., 385, 2. 

S&ium, quantity of, 651, 3. 

Scanning, 668. 

Scazon, 683, 4. 

Sctdi, quantity of, 651, 2. 

Secundum, w. accus., 433. 

Semi-deponents, 272, 3; 282; use 
of, 465, 3. 

Senez, compared, 168, 8. 

Sentences, syntax of, 343-861 ; clas- 
sification of, 845 ff. ; simple, 347 
ff. ; complex, 357 ff. ; compound, 
860. See also Declarative, Ex- 



clamatory , Imperative, Interroga- 
tive. 

Separation, abi of; 425. 

Sequence of tenses, 480 ff Rule, 

480. Application, 481 ; after hist, 
pres., 481, IV.; after imp. subj., 

481, V. ; after infin. or part, 481, 
VL Exceptions, 482 ; after perf. 
def., 482, 1 ; hist, tense, 482, 2 ; in 
orat obliqua, 482, 3. 

Seguitur, w. subj. or infin., 495, 2 ; 

649, 1. 
Serving, verbs of, w. dat, 385. 
Servue, decl. of, 45. 
Sese, 184, 4. 

Sestertiue, eeelertia, eestert&um, 712 ff. 
Showing, verbs of, w. two aces., 373. 
-si, Bin, in Greek datives, 90, 97. 
Silver age, 706. 
-aim, in perfect subj., 239, 4. 
Simula and its compos., constr., 891, 

2,4). 
Simple, — sentenee, 347 ff. ; elements, 

850 ; subject, 851 ; predicate, 853 ; 

words, 813, 1. 
Simul, w. abL, 487, 2. 
Sin, w. subjunctive, 508, 507 ff 
Sine, w. abL, 434. 
Singular, 37 ; wanting, 131. 
SinOy constr., 551, II. 1. 
SitiOy w. accus., 371, 8. 
Situm, quantity of, 651, 3. 
-so, in fut perfect, 239, 4. 
SoluSy decL of, 149; solus qui, w. 

subj., 501, II. 
Source, abL of; 425. 
Space, abL of, 878. 
Sparing, verbs of, w. dat, 385. . 
Specification, ace. of, 380 ; genit of, 

396, V. ; abL of, 429. 
Spirants, 3. 
Stanza, 666 ; stanzas of Horace, 699 

ff. 
StStum, quantity of, 651, 3. 
StatuOy constr., 558, II. 
Stem, 41 ; in the five decls., 123. 
Stem-syllables, quantity in primitives, 

649 ff. ; in derivats., 653 ; in 

compds., 654. 
SCHiy siitiy quantity of, 651, 2. 
Striving, constr. of verbs of, 558, HI. 
StudiosuSy w. gen., 399. 
Sub, in compds., 338, 1 ; compds. w. 

dat, 886. £u6w.acc.orabL y 435. 
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Subject, — Simple subject, 851 ; com- 
plex, 352 ; compound, 861. Subj. 
nom., 867 ; omitted, 867, 2. Subj. 
ace, 875, 545 ; omitted, 545, 2. 
Infin. as subj., 549. Clause as 
subj., 555 ff 

Subject and object clauses, 554 ff. 
Indirect questions, infin. clauses, 
subjunctive clauses, and clauses 
with quod, compared, 554. Sub- 
ject clauses, 555 ff. ; interrog., 555 ; 
not interrog., 556. Object clauses, 
657 ff. ; interrog., 557 ; not inter- 
rog., 558. 

Subjective genitive, 896, 1. 

Subjunctive, 196; syntax of, 483- 
533,— Potential Subj., 485 ff Subj. 
of desire, 487 ff. Of purpose or 
result, 489-501 ; w. conjuncts.,489 
ff. ; w. relatives, 500 ff. Of con- 
dition, 502 ff. Of concession, 515 
ff. Of cause and time, 517 ff. In 
indirect questions, 524 ff. By at- 
traction, 527. In indirect dis- 
course— oratio obliqua, 628. 

Subordinate,— clauses, 345, 2; in 
oratio obliqua, 531. Sub. con- 
juncts., 311, 588 ; elements, 349. 

Substantives, see Nouns, 

Subter, in compds. w. ace, 871, 4. 
Subter, w. ace. or abl., 435. 

Sui, decL of, 184 ; use of, 448 ff. 

Sum, w. dat., 387; w. pred. gen., 
403. 

Super, in compds. w. accus., 371, 4. ; 
in compds. with dat., 386. Super, 
w. ace. or abl., 435. 

Superlative, 160 ; irreg., 163 ; want- 
ing, 168 ff. ; formed by maxime, 
170; w. gen., 396, 2, 3) (2). 

Superus, compared, 163, 3. 

Supine, 196, II. ; wanting, 267 ff., 
274, 281, 283. Use of, 667 ff. 

Supine system, 241. 

Supplico, w. dat., 385, 2. 

Supra, w. accus., 433. 

Suspensus-, w. gen., 399. (2). 

Suus, decL of, 185 ; use'of, 448 ff. 

Syllables, 17 ff. 

Synaeresis, 669, II. 

Synaloepha, 669, 1. 

Synecdoche, 705, III. 

Synesis, 704, III. 3. 

Synopsis of conjugation, 216-226. 



Syntax, 843-606, — of sentences, 
343-861 ; of nouns, 362-437 ; of 
adjectives, 438-444 ; of pronouns, 
445-459 ; of verbs, 460-581 ; of 
particles, 582-590. Rules of syn- 
tax, 591. Arrangement of words 
and clauses, 592-606. 

Systole, 669, IV. 

T SOUND of, 11 ff.; nouns in, 
} 48 ; genit of, 67 ; gender, 111. 

T dropped, 55, 3; 248. 
T, quantity of final syllables in, 621 
Taedet, constr., 410. 
Talis, 186, 4. 
Talpa, gender of, 44. 
Tametsi, w. subj., 515 ; 516, IH. 
Tanquam, tanquam si, w. subj., 508 ; 

506. 
Tardus, 186, 4 : tantum abest, 496, 3. 
Teaching, verbs of, w. two aces., 

374. 
Ted for te, 184, 6. 
Tempero, constr., 385, 3. 
TempLum, decl. of, 45. 
Temporal conjunctions, 311 ; 588, 1. 
Tenses, 197 ; prin. and hist, 198 ; 

wanting, 198, 3. Use of, in indie, 

466 ff. ; in subj., 476 ff. ; sequence 

of, 480 ff. ; in imperat., 534 ; in 

infin., 540; in part., 571. 
Tenus, w. gen., 411; w. abl., 434; 

after its case, 434, 2. 
Terrae, genit. of place, 424, 3. 
Testis sum, constr., 551, 3. 
Tete, 184, 4. 

Tetrameter verse, 663, 2. 
Tetrapody, 656, 2. 
Tetrastich, 666. 
Th,4. 

Thesis, 66a 

-thongos, Greek nouns in, 47, 2. 
Threatening, verbs of, w. dat, 885. 
-tim, adverbs in, 334, 2. 
Time, accus. of, 378 ; abl. of, 378, 

2 ; 426 ; w. the prep, in, 426, 2 ; 

w. abhinc, 427. Time denoted by 

ace or abl. w. ante or post, 427 ; 

by participle, 578, 1. 
Time, with cause or purpose, subj. 

of, 521 ff. 
Timeo, constr., 385, 3 ; 492, 4. 
Tin, ior tui, 184, 5. 
•to, for tor, in imperative, 239, 5. 
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Tot, totus, 186, 4. Totu$, decl. of; 

149. 
Towns, gender of names of, 35 ;. 

constr., — a ecus., 379 ; with urbs 

or oppidum, 379, 2 ; genit or abl, 

421,11 
Trans, in compels., 338, 1 ; in compds. 

w. ace., 371, 4 ; w. two aces., 374, 

6. Trans, w. ace, 433. 
Transitive verbs, 193; 371, 3. 
Trees, gender of names of, 35. 
Trimeter, 663, 2. 
Tripody, 656, 2. 
Tristich, 666. 
Trochaic verse, 679 ff. 
•tram, nouns in, 320. 
Tu, decl. of, 184. 
Tuli, quantity of, 651, 2. 
-tus, nouns in, 318. 
Turn, decl. of, 185. 

U SOUND of, 6 ff., 14 ; w. sound of 
j w, 9. Nouns in u. 116 ; gen- 
der of, 118. 

U, quantity of, — final, 619; in in- 
crements, 637, 644. 

-u, for ui in dat., 116, 4. 

Ubi, w. genit, 396, 2, 4). 

-ubufl, in dat and abl., 90; 116, 4. 

Ui, as diphthong, 9. 

-ilia, for us, in genit., 116, 4. 

-ula, nouns in, 320, 5. 

-uleus, in derivatives, 315, 5. 

Ullus, decl. of, 149; indef., 191, 2; 
use of, 457. 

Ulterior, ultimus, 166; force of, 
442, 1. 

Ultra, w. accus., 433. 

-ulus, ula, ulum, in nouns, 315; 
320, 5 ; in adjs., 327 ff. 

-urn, to? arum, 42, 3 ; for orum, 45, 
5, 4) ; in gen. plur. of 3d dec, 89. 

-undus, undi, for endus, endi, 238. 

Unus, decl. of, 149, 176 ; unus qui, 
w. subj., 601, II. 

Unusguisque, 191, 1. 

-ur, gend. of nouns in, 114. 

-ura, nouns in, 321. 

-urio, desideratives in, 332, m. 

-ua, for e in voc. sing., 45, 5 ; nouns 
in, 50 ff., 116; genitive of, 73, 
116; gender, 115, 118. Deriva- 
tives in, 320, 6; 321 ; us, final, 
quantity of, 627. 



Usque, w. accus., 437, 1. 

-ustas, adjs. in, 323. 

Usus, constr., 419. 

-ut, nouns in, 51; genit of, 67; 

gend., 111. 
Ut, w. subj. of purpose or result, 

4S9 ff. ; omitted, 493, 2 ; w. qui, 

519, 3. 
Ut si, w. subj., 503, 506. 
Ut quisque — Ua, 458, 2. 
Uter, utercunque, 149; 187,6; 188, 

4; 191,2. 
Uterlibet, uterque, utervis, 191, 8. 

Uterque, w. plur. verb, 461, 3. 
Utinam, w. subj. of desire, 488, 1. 
Utor, constr.,- 419; 419, 4. 
Utpote, w. qui, 519, 3. 
Utrum, 346, II. 2. 
•tatus, adjs. in, 323. 
-tms, verbal adjs. in, 328, 5. 
-ux, genitive of nouns in, 81. 

V PLACE supplied by u, 2. 
7 Vacuus, w. gen. or abl., 399, 
(3) and 5. 

Value, genit of, 396,- IV. 

Vannus, gender of, 47. 

Vdut, velut si, w. subj., 503, 506. 

Verbal inflections, table of, 242. 

Verbs, etymology of-— -Classes, voices, 
moods, tenses, etc., 192-203. 
Paradigms, 204-215. Synopsis, 
216-226. Periphrastic conj., 227- 
232. Contractions and peculiari- 
ties, 234-239. Formation of parts, 
240 ff. Table of inflections, 242. 
Comparative view of conjs., 243 ff. 
Principal parts of verbs, 246-260. 
Classification of verbs, 261-286. 
Irreg. verbs, 287-296. Defect, 
297. Impers., 298-301. Deriv., 
330 ff. Compound, 341. Irreg- 
ularities of special verbs, 721. See 
also Transitive, Intrans., Mnite, 
Deponent, Semi-depon., Imperso- 
nal, Frequent., Incept., Desiderat., 
Diminutive. 

Verbs, syntax of, 460, 581, — Agree- 
ment, 460 ff. Omitted, 367, 3 ; 
460, 3. Voices, 464 ff. Tenses 
of Indie, 466 ff. Use of Indie, 
474. Tenses of Subj., 476 ff. Use 
of Subj., 483-533. Imperat, 534 
ff. Infin., 639-553. Subject and 
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object clauses, 554 ff. Gerund, 
569-566. Supine, 667 ff. Parti- 
ciples, 671-581. 

Verb-stem, 203. 

Vereor, constr., 492, 4. 

Vermmile est, verum est, constr., 
656, I. 2. 

Ven, place fn clause, 602, IIL 

Vewes, 661; names of, 663 ff. 

Versification, 655,— Feet, 656 ff. 
Verses, 661 ff. Figures of proso- 
dy, 669. Varieties of verse, 670 ff. 

Versus, w. accus., 433. 

Veseor, constr., 419 ; 419, 4. 

Vestras, 185, 2. 

Vestri, vestrum, 396, I. ; 446, 3. 

Veto, constr., 551, II. 1. 

Vetus, compared, 167. 

Vicinus, w. dat or gen., 891, 1; 
899, 3. 

Vir, decl. of, 45, 4. 

Virgil, versification of, 696. 

Vocative, formation of, 86, 88; in 
Greek nouns, 95; in adjs., 154, 
157. Syntax of, 369. 

Voices, 195. See also under Verbs, 
syntax of, 

Volens, idiomatic use of dat., 387, 3. 

Volo, constr., 651, II. 1. 



-volnfl, compds. in, compared, 164. 
Vowels, 3, 1. ; sounds of, 6 ff., 14 ff ; 
before r, 6, 2. 

W PLACE supplied by «, 2. 
j Want, constr. of verbs and 
adjs. of, 419. 
Warning, constr. of verbs of, 658, 

VL 
Weights, Raman, 714. 
Winds, gender of names of, 85. 
Wishing, constr. of verbs of, 551. 
Words, arrangement of, 592. 

X SOUND of, 11 ff.; nouns in, 
) 48, 60; genitive of, 77-83; 
gender of, 108. 

YONLY in Greek words, 2. 
7 Nouns in, 48 ; genitive of, 62 ; 
gender, 111. 
Y, quantity of, — final, 617; in in- 
crements, 688. 
-yB, genitive of nouns in, 74 ; gender 
of, 107; quantity of ys final, 628. 
•yx, genitive of nouns in, 82. 

ZONLY in Greek words, 2. 
7 Zeugma, 704, 1. 2. 



THE END. 
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The Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, for the ase of Schools and Colleges. By J. L 
LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and literature in 
Brown University. 12mo, 575 pages. 

The text of this edition is mainly that of Orelli, the most important readings o 
other critics being ghren in foot-notes. The volume ia introduced with a biographies 
sketch of Horace and a critique on his writings, which enable the student to enter in- 
telligently on his work. Peculiar grammatical constructions, as well as geographical 
vnd historical allusions, are explained in notes, which are Just fall enough to aid the 
pupil, to excite him to gam a thorough understanding of the author, and awaken in him 
a taste for philological studies, without taking all labor off his hands. While the chief 
aim has been to impart a clear idea of Latin Syntax as exhibited in the text, it has also 
been a cherished object to take adv.*ntage of the means so variously and richly furnished 
by Horace for promoting the poetfaal taste and literary culture of the student 

F'rom an article by Prof. Bahb. of the University of Heidelberg, in the Heidelberg 
Annals of Literature, 
u There are already several American editions of Horace, intended lor the use of 
schools; of one of these, which has passed through many editions, and has also been 
widely circulated in England, mention has been formerly made in this journal ; but 
that one we may not put upon an equality with the one now before us, inasmuch as 
this has taken a different stand-joint, which may servo as a sign of progress in this 
department of Study. The editor has, it is true, also intended his work for the use of 
schools, and has sought to adapt it, in all its parts, to such a use; but still, without 
.osing sight of this purpose, he hat proceeded throughout with more independence. Id 
the preparation of the Notes, the editor has faithfully observed the principles (laid 
down in his preface); the explanations of the poet's words commend themselves by a 
sompressed brevity which limits itself to what is most essential, and by a sharp pre- 
cision of expression ; and references to other passages of the poet, and also to grammars, 
dictionaries, &&, are not wanting." 

Sallust's Jugurtha and Catiline. 

With Notes and a Vocabulary. By NOBLE BUTLER and MINARD 
STURGUS. 12mo, 897 pages. 

The editors have spent a vast amount of time and labor in correcting the text, by 
a comparison of the most improved German and English editions. It is believod tint 
this will be found superior to any edition hitherto published in this country. In ac- 
cordance with their chronological order, the "Jugurtha" precedes the "Catiline.* 
The Notes are copious and tersely expressed; they display not only fine scholarship, 
but (what is quite as necessary in such a book) a practical knowledge of the difficulties 
which the student encounters in reading this author, and the aids that he requires. 
The Vocabulary was prepared by the late William H. G. Butler. It will be found an 
tola and faithful performance. 
&5 
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Virgil's .^Eneid. 



With Explanatory Notes. By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Professor of Latin 
in the State University of Michigan, Illustrated. 12mo, 598 
pages. 

The appearance of this edition of Virgil's -fflneid will, it is be- 
.ieved, be hailed with delight by all Classical teachers. Neither 
expense nor pains have been spared to clothe the great Latin epic 
in a fitting dress. The type is unusually large and distinct, and 
errors in the text, so annoying to the learner, have been carefully 
avoided. The work contains eighty-five engravings, which de- 
lineate the usages, costumes, weapons, arts, and mythology of the 
ancients with a vividnesss that can be attained only by pictorial 
illustrations. The great feature of this edition is the scholarly and 
judicious commentary furnished in the appended Notes. The au- 
thor has here endeavored not to show his learning, but to supply 
such practical aid as will enable the pupil to understand and appre- 
ciate what he reads. The notes are just full enough, thoroughly 
explaining the most difficult passages, while they are not so ex- 
tended as to take all labor off the pupil's hands. Properly used, 
they cannot fail to impart an intelligent acquaintance with the 
syntax of the language. In a word, this work is commended to 
teachers as the most elegant, accurate, interesting, and^ practically 
useful edition of the iEneid that has yet been published. 

From Jomr H. Bruvxbr, President of fflwasse College, 
"The typography, paper, and binding of Virgil's ^neid, by Prof. Frcize, are all that 
need be desired; while the learned and Judicious notes appended, are very valnatle 
tndoed." 

From Principal of Piedmont (Va.) Academy. 
u I have to thank you for a copy of Prof. Frieze's edition of the JSneid. I have been 
exceedingly pleased in my examination of it The size of the type from which the 
text is printed, and the faultless execution, leave nothing to he desired in these respect*. 
The adhorence to a standard text throughout, Increases the value of this edition. 11 

From D. G. Moobe, Principal TJ. High School^ Rutland. 
"The copy of Frieze's 'Virgil 1 forwarded to me was duly received, It it so evt 
deafly superior to any of the other edition*, that I shall unhesitatingly adopt * in m? 
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Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero : 

With Notes, for the use of Schools and Cdleges. By R A. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Latin in the Univeisity of New York. 12mo. 459 
pages. 

This edition of Cicero's Select Orations possesses some special advantages tor the 
student which are both new and important It is the only edition which contains the 
improved text that has been prepared by a recent careful collation and correct de- 
ciphering of the best manuscripts of Cicero's writings. It is the work of the celebrated 
Orelli, Madvig, and Klotz, and has been done since the appearance of Orelli's complete 
edition. The Notes, by Professor Johnson, of the New York University, have been 
mostly selected, with great care, from the best German authors, as well as the English 
edition of Arnold. 

From Thomas Chask, Tutor in Latin in Harvard University. 
"Ah edition of Cicero like Johnson's has long been wanted; and the excellence of 
the text, the illustrations of words, particles, and pronouns, and the explanation ot 
various points of construction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor's famili 
arity with some of the most important results of modern scholarship, and entitle his 
work to a large share of public favor." 

" It seems to us an improvement upon any edition of these Orations that has been 
published in this country, and will be found a valuable aid in their studies to the lovers 
of classical literature."— Troy Daily Whig. 

Cicero's de Officiis: 

With English Notes, mostly translated from Zumpt and Bonnell. By 
THOMAS A. TEACHER, of Yale College. 12mo, 194 pages. 

In this edition, a few historical notes have been introduced in cases whero the 
Dictionary in common use has not been found to contain the desired Information; the 
design of which is to aid the learner in understanding the contents of the treatises, the 
thoughts and reasoning of the author, to explain grammatical difficulties, and inculcate 
a knowledge of grammatical principles. The Editor has aimed throughout to guide 
rather than carry the learner through difficulties; requiring of him more study, in 
consequence of his help, than he would have devoted to the book without it 

From M. L. Btokvbe, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Pennsylvania College. 
tt I have exaained with much pleasure Prof. Thacher's edition of Cicero de Officiis, 
and am convinced of its excellence. The Notes have been prepared with great care 
and good judgment Practical knowledge of the wants of the student has enabled the 
Editor to furnish just the kind of assistance required; grammatical difficulties are 
removed, and the obscurities of the treatise are explained, the interest of the learner 
Is elicited, and his industry directed rather than superseded. There can be but one 
opinion with regard to the merits of the work, and I trust that Professor Thccher will 
be disposed to continue his labors so carefully commenced, in this department of class! 
cal learning.* 1 
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Lincoln's Livy. 

Selections from the first Fire Books, together with the Twenty-Ira 
and Twenty-Second Books entire ; with a Flan of Rome, a Map of 
the passage of Hannibal, and English Notes for the use of Schools. 
Bj J. L. LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture in Brown University. 12mo, 329 pages. 

. The publishers believe that in this edition of Livy a want is supplied which has 
keen universally felt; there being previous to this no American edition furnished 
with the requisite aids for the successful study of this Latin author. The text la 
enlefiy that of Alschefski, which la now generally received by the beat critics. The 
notea have been prepared with special reference to the grammatical study of the 
language, and the illustration of its forma, constructions, and idioms, as used by Livy. 
They will not be found to foster habits of dependence in the student, by supplying 
Indiscriminate translation or unnecessary assistance; but come to his help only in 
such parts as It is fair to suppose ho cannot master by his own exertions. They also 
embrace all necessary information relating to history, geography, and antiquities. 

Lincoln's Livy has been highly commended by critics, and is used in nearly all the 
colleges in the country. 

From Pbof. Ajtobbboic, of Wdterville College. 

44 A careful examination of several portions of your work has convinced me that, 
for the use of students, it is altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I 
am acquainted. Among its excellencies you will permit me to name the close atten- 
tion given to particles, to the subjunctive mood, the constant reference to the gram- 
mars, the discrimination of words nearly synonymous, and the care in giving the locali- 
ties mentioned in the text The book will be hereafter used in our college. 11 

Beza's Latin Yersion of the New Testa- 
ment. 

12mo, 291 ] 



The now acknowledged propriety of giving students of languages familiar works ror 
translation— thus adopting in the schools the mode by which the child first learns to 
talk— has induced the publication of this new American edition of Beza's Latin Version 
of the New Testament Ever since its first appearance, this work has kept Its place 
in the general esteem; while more recent versions have been so strongly tinged with 
the peculiar views of the translators as to make them acceptable to particular classes 
only. The editor lias exerted himself to render the present edition worthy of patron- 
age by its superior accuracy and neatness; and the publishers flatter themselves that 
fata pains bestowed will insure for it a preference over other editions. 



Standard Classical "Works. 

Arnold's First Greek Book,* on the Plan of the First Latin 
Book. ISmo. 297 page*. 

Arnold's Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition.* ISmo. 887 pages. 

Arnold's Second Part to tne Above* 12mo. 248 
pages. 

Arnold's Greek Reading Book. Containing the Sub- 
stance of the Practical Introduction to Greek Construing and a 
Treatise on the Greek Particles; also, Copious Selections from 
Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes and 
a Lexicon. 12mo. 618 pages. 

Dr. Arnold's Greek Courses have both carefully revised, corrected, 
and improved by J. A. Bpehceb, BJ>., making them a thorough, prac- 
tical, and easy Greek course. 

Boise's Exercises In Greek Prose Composition. 

Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. By Jakes 
B. Boibe, Professor of Greek in University of Mic hi g an. 12mo. 
185 pages. 

Cnamplin's Snort and Comprehensive Greek 

Grammar. By J. T. Champion, Professor of Greek and I*tin 
in Waterville College. 12mo. 208 pages. 

First 'Lessons In Greek*;* or, the Beginner's Companion- 
Book to Hadley's Grammar. By James Mobbxb Whtton, rector 
of Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Ct (Becently pub- 
lished.) 12mo. 

Hadley's Greek Grammar,* for Schools and Colleges. By 
James Hadley, Professor in Tale College. (Becently published.) 
12mo. 866 pages. 

Herodotus, Selections From; Compristag mainly such 
portions as give a Connected History of the East, to tfce Fall of 
Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great By Heemaw M. 
Johwsow, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and English Literature 
in Dickinson College. 12mo. 186 pages. 

Runner's Greek Grammar. Translated by Professors 
Edwabds and Taylob. Large 12mo. 620 pages. 
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Kendrick's Greek Ollendorff.* Being a Progressive Ex- 
hibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By Asahxl C 
Kendricx, Professor of Oreek Language in the University of 
Bochester. 12mo. 871 pages. 

Plato's ApologTT and Crlto.* With Notes by W. S. Ttlkk, 
Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. 180 
pages. 

Xenophon's memorabilia of Soerates. With Notes 
and Introduction by B. D. 0. Bobbins, Professor of Language in 
Middlebury College. 12mo. 421 pages. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. With Explanatory Notes for the use 
. of Schools and Colleges, By Jambs B. Bonn, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Michigan. 12mo. 898 pages, 

8ophoeles> (Edlpus Tyrannus. With Notes for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By Howard Cbosby, Professor of Greek 
in the University of New York. 12mo. 188 pages. 

Hebrew and Syriac. 

Gesenlus' Hebrew Grammar. Seventeenth Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, by Dr. E. Bodioxb. - Translated by T. 
J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Bochester Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 8vo. *861 pages. <y (*tf 

Uhlemann's Syriac Grammar* Translated from the Ger- 
man. By Enoch Hutchinson. With a Course of Exercises in 
Syriac Grammar, and a C!hrestomathy and brief Lexicon prepared 
by the Translator. 8vo. 867 pages. • // 
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